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Victor Records 


Approved by the artists 
for use on the Victrola 


Victor Records by the greatest artists 
are issued only when the artists who 
made them are fully satisfied that the 
records exactly duplicate their per- 


formances. 
In judging their Victor Records for i 


approval these artists play them on the 
Victrola—the instrument for which 
they are specially made. 

It is only by using Victor Records in 
combination with the Victrola that 
you hear their interpretations exactly , ; 


as the artists produced them—exactly i 
as they expect to be heard. | 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor { 
Records demonstrated at all dealers i 


in Victor products on the Ist of éach 
month, 7 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola”’ identify all our product». 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINECO. 
Camden, J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 


Victrola No. 1 50 ahh 
Camden, New dersey Victrola No. 130, $415 
Mahogany or oak 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


Americas Greatest Magazine 


NEXT MONTH 


This is a photograph of the most famous 
woman in America, as she looked at the 
age of thirteen. 

Do you recognize her either from a 
photograph or from that designation? 

Consider the names of well-known 
women in America and when you open 
your next month’s CosMopo.iraN, see if 
you were correct in your guess... 

The life story of the Most Famous 
Woman in America begins in February 
CosMOPOLITAN. 

It is one of the most absorbing auto- 
biographies ever written. 

We won’t tell you the name now, but we will 
promise you several months of interest and en- 
joyment in reading her story. You will find that 
it is the most engrossing human record of the last 
decade or so ever put before the public in this 
form. It is full of humor and of the stories of 
the greatest and most interesting personalities of 
our time. You will enjoy every line of it. 


THIS MONTH 
COMRADES Cover 
by Harrison Fisher 
ARE YOU HEADED UP—OR DOWN? 
A Humorous Editorial 9 
by George Ade 
Decoration by Ray Rohn 
CHICAGO. A Poem ro 
by Edgar A. Guest 
Decoration by Dean Cornwell 
BROKEN BARRIERS. A Serial 12 
by Meredith Nicholson 
Illustrations by Pruett Carter 
THE OLD ’UN. A Short Story 20 
by Roy Norton 
Illustrations by J. D. Gleason 
GREASE-PAINT. A Short Story 27 
by Rita Weiman 
Illustrations by Harrison Fisher 
THE HOOTCH RUNNERS. An Article 33 
by William G. Shepherd 
Lliustrated with photographs 
THE BREATH OF SCANDAL. A Serial 36 
by Edwin Balmer 
Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 
NINE O’CLOCK TOMORROW. A Short Siory 43 
by Arnold Bennett 
Illustrations by T. D. Skidmore 


THE STAGE TODAY 49 
Photographs in Artgravure 
THE WOMAN TRAP. A Short Story 53 


by Frederic Arnold Kummer 
Illustrations by Grant T. Reynard 

YOU CAN NEVER TELL WHAT A WOMAN 

MEANS. 

A Short Story 57 
by Royal Brown 
Illustrations by Lee Conrey 

DECEMBER LOVE. A Serial 62 
by Robert Hichens 
Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 

A WHISPER IN THE NIGHT. A Short Story 68 
by James Oliver Curwood 
Illustrations by Walt Louderback 

YOU AMERICANS ARE MAKING BEASTS OF 
YOURSELVES. An Article 75 
by Elinor Glyn 
Photographs by Lejaren A. Hiller 

SKIN DEEP. A Short Story 79 
by Frank R. Adams 
Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 

STORIES THAT HAVE MADE ME LAUGH 84 
by Montague Glass 


strations by Rae Irvin 
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The Victor Record Catalog is the 
worlds Greatest catalog of music 


From its 486 pages come to you the 
most famous artists of this generation. 
Here are listed their offerings—here you 
will find cataloged the greatest music the 
world has produced. In this book are also 
portraits and biographies and interesting 
information which help to a better appre- 
ciation of all music. 

Do you know, for instance, the 
story of La Boheme, and which two 
composers wrote operas of that name? 

Did you know that James Whit- 
comb Riley himself recited some of 
his poems for Victor Records? 

Can you name the great com- 
poser who though born in Germany 
is buried in Westminster Abbey? 

Did you know Mozart wrote a 
concerto when but six years of age? © 

Can you recall the principal 
numbers in the Mikado and Pina- 
fore? 

Get a copy of this new Victor Record 
Catalog. It is a book that interests every 
one, and you can have a copy fre@ at any 
Victor dealer’s. Or write to us for it. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
REG US PAT OFF 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola"* identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINECO. 
Camden, N. J. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Peter B. Kyne 


This man’s man who wrote “The Pride of 
sonny ” “The Go Gettér,” “Kindred of the 
Dust,” the “Cappy Ricks” stories and many 
others, ene turned the trick again. 

“The Thunder God,” the first of his new series of 
short stories, wi!] be in the March CosmMopo.itan. 
It is the sort of thing that Peter Kyne writes 
better than any man in the world—a sea story 
about men you’d want to call your friends, 
the sort you’!l know by their first names. 

He didn’t intend to make a seriesof them. But 
that’s Kyne. He got so interested in the folks 
he was writing about, and made such real, regu- 
lar, lovable people of them, that he telegraphed 
to us that he couldn’t help but keep on writing 
about them. 

And we telegraphed back that he’d tapped an- 
other vein of gold—‘“‘Go ahead and God bless 
you! 

It gives us a thrill of pride to announce 
“The Thunder God” and others by a writer as 
real and likable as the folks he writes about. 


THIS MONTH 


HOP IN! 
by Harrison Fisher 
BABIES. A Humorous Editorial 
by George Ade 
Decoration by Ray Rohn 
DENVER. A Poem 
by Edgar A. Guest 
Decoration by C. LeRoy Baldridge 
REMINISCENCES 
by Lillian Russell 
Illustrated with photographs 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. A Short Story 
by Rita Weiman 
Illustrations by Harrison Fisher 
BROKEN BARRIERS. A Serial 
Meredith Nicholson 
Illustrations by Pruett Carter 
A FLY ON A PIN. A Short Story 
by Dana Gatlin 
Illustrations by Grant T. Reynard 
DECADENCE. A Short Story 
by Achmed Abdullah 
Tilustrations by Dean Cornwell 
THE BREATH OF SCANDAL. A Serial 
by Edwin Balmer 
Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 
THE STAGE TODAY 
Photographs in Arigravure 
NO GILDED SAINT. A Short Story 
y Royal Brown 
Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 
JOLLY ROGER GOES HOME. A Short Story 
James Oliver Curwood 
Illustrations by Walt Louderback 
WHAT ARE WE DRINKING? An Article 
William G. Shepherd 
_ Illustrated with photographs 
LOVE, HONOR and O’DAY. A Short Story 
by H. C. Witwer 
Illustrations by J. W. McGurk 
A ROMANY RHAPSODY. A Short Story 
Elizabeth Herrick 
Photographic Illustrations by Lejaren A. Hiller 
DECEMBER LOVE. _A Serial 
Robert Hichens 
Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 
NOT A BAD LITTLE CAR. A Short Story 
Jonathan Brooks 
Illustrations by T. D. Skidmore 
ane > THAT HAVE MADE ME LAUGH 
by Montague Glass 
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That was Caruso’s characteristic remark when he was 
once approached regarding his biography. 

The one hundred and seventy-eight Victor Records by 
Caruso, and many records yet to be issued, truly constitute 
the best autobiography of the world’s -greatest singer; a 
unique autobiography which has never been equalled for 
vividness; an autobiography which is itself alive and which 
will continue to delight all the succeeding generations. 

The Caruso records include fifty-six operatic arias, 
twenty-three concert ballads, sixteen Neapolitan songs, — 
fifteen love lyrics, twelve sacred numbers, five patriotic 
selections, and fifty-one concerted numbers, all of which 
are listed in the Victor Record Catalog. Any dealer in 
Victor products will gladly give you a copy and play any 
numbers for you. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Stephen Vincent Benét 


TEPHEN VINCENT BENET has written a story. 

He has written other stories—stories. that have 

marked him as perhaps the most promising of America’s 
new generation of clear-thinking writers. 

But this time he has written a story. 

And COSMOPOLITAN is publishing it—with enthu- 
siasm—in the next, the April number. 

The name of the story is ‘‘Elementals.”’ It is a story 
about a thing that could happen to you, to anybody; a 
simple test of your character that you could begin putting 
yourself through this very evening—if you thought you 
could standit. But could you? You will read the story— 
and some one you love will read it—and it will make vou 
both think. But you won’t make the test. You won’t dare. 

It is mighty significant for American literature that 
a story with all the reserve and force and power of 
“Elementals” could be written by a man twenty-three 
years old. But Stephen Vincent Benét (you pronounce 
it Ben-nay) comes from a line of thinkers and writers. 

And best of all, Benét is an American, born in Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. He has already written one novel, 
“The Beginning of Wisdom,” which has made the read- 
ing public realize that here is a man who has something to 
say, and who says it with directness and charm. 
Watch for his story in April COSMOPOLITAN. 


THIS MONTH 


GWENDOLYN | 
by Harrison Fisher 


Cover 


“THEY CALL IT DANCING.” A Humorous Editorial 11 


by George Ade 
Decoration by Ray Rohn 
ST. LOUIS. A Poem 
by Edgar A. Guest 
Decoration by C. LeRoy Baldridge 
THE THUNDER GOD. A Short Story 
by Peter B. Kyne 
Illustrations by Percy Cowen 
SPLIT FEES. A Short Story f 
y Gouverneur Morris 
Tilustrations by H. J. Mowat 
REMINISCENCES 
by Lillian Russell 
Illustrated with photographs 
BROKEN BARRIERS. A Serial 
by Meredith Nicholson 
Illustrations by Pruett Carter 
THE A Short Story 
by Fannie Hurst 
llustrations by Lee Conrey 
THE HEART PIRATE. A Short Story 
by Frank R. Adams 
Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 
THE STAGE TODAY 
Photographs in Artgravure 
SINGED WINGS. A Short Story 
y Katharine Newlin Burt 
Illustrations by Dean Cornwell 


THE BREATH OF SCANDAL. A Serial 
by Edwin Balmer 
Tebaled by James Montgomery Flagg 


WHY AMERICA ISN’T DRY. An Article 
by William G. Shepherd 
I ae strated with photographs 
BERTIE GETS EVEN. A Short Story 
by P. G. Wodehouse 
by T. D. Skidmore 
DECEMBER LOVE. A Serial 
by Robert Hichens 
Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 
JOLLY ROGER’S LAST QUEST. A Short Story 
by James Oliver Curwood 
Illustrations by Walt Louderback 
STORIES THAT HAVE MADE ME LAUGH 


by Montague Glass 
Illustrated by Rae Irvin 
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Victrola instruments are made 
for use 


with Victor records , 


Not Victor records alone, 
nor yet the Victrola alone, 
but both together bring 
about the perfect musical 
result. This is fully evident 
when you play Victor 
records on Victrola instru- 
ments. In no other way 
can you get such lifelike 
reproductions, nor repro- 
ductions which meet the 
approval of the artists 
themselves. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. » 
New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the Ist 
of each month. 


Victrola No. 330, $350 
Victrola No. 330, electric, $415 


Victrola 


"HIS MASTER'S VOICE” REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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NEXT MONTH THIS MONTH 
A remarkable short story THE FINISHING TOUCH Cover 
by Harrison Fisher 
by the author of ear A a Editorial 13 
” by George Ade 
7 The Four Horsemen Duwemas by Ray Rohn 
LOS ANGELES. A Poem 14 
VERYBODY remembers “The Four Horse- By Edger id 
f the Apocalypse,” the most talked- ee ee 
b h ro ELEMENTALS. A Short Story 16 
that has been translated into almost every civi- _ Illustrations by F. R. Gruger 
lized tongue. “‘The Four Horsemen” achieved REMINISCENCES. An Article 23 
its world-wide reputation because it stood out as by Lillian Russell 
a picture of the greatest struggle in which man- Illustrated with photographs 
kind has ever engaged. But it endeared itself to THE WOMAN WHO CHEATED. A Short Story 27 
its millions of readers because of another quality by Rita Weiman 
—its delightful delineation of the romance of life Illustrations by Harrison Fisher 
is South Aunerice. THE MAN WHO MARRIED HIS OWN WIFE. 
A Short Story 33 


Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, who wrote “The 
Four Horsemen,” knows and loves his South 
America. He has made this strange and roman- 
tic land the background of a gripping short story, 
“The Widow’s Loan,” which you wil! read in 
May Cosmopouitan. It is a story you will re- 
member. 


And in May Cosmopo.itan you will find not 
only Ibafiez but also— 


Irvin S. Cobb 

P. G. Wodehouse 
George Ade 
Meredith Nicholson 
Edgar A. Guest 
Gouverneur Morris 
Lillian Russell 
Edwin Balmer 
Royal Brown 

Ida M. Evans 
Robert Hichens 
Frank R. Adams 
Dana Gatlin 
Montague Glass 


Watch for May Cosmopouitan. You will find 
it worth while to stop in at your news dealer’s 
and reserve your copy now. 


by John Fleming Wilson and 
Mary Ashe Miller 
Illustrations by Lee Conrey 
BROKEN BARRIERS. A Serial 
by Meredith Nicholson 
Illustrations by Pruett Carter 
ENTIRELY REASONABLE. A Short Story 
by Arnold Bennett 
Illustrations by Lawrence Herndon 
THE STAGE TODAY 
Photographs in Arigravure 
WITHOUT THE NET. A Short Story 
by Frank R. Adams 
TIilustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 
AS IS. A Short Story 
by Will Irwin 
Illustrations by John Alonzo Williams 
THE BREATH OF SCANDAL. A Serial 
by Edwin Balmer 
Iilu. 


strations by James Montgomery Flagg 


OVERCOMING THE OBJECTIONS TO BEING \ 


HUMAN. An Article 

by Fred C. Kelly 

Illustrated with photographs 
JEEVES THE BLIGHTER. A Short Story 

by P. G. Wodehouse 

Illustrations by T. D. Skidmore 
DECEMBER LOVE. A Serial 

by Robert Hichens 

Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 


STORIES THAT HAVE MADE ME LAUGH 


by Montague Glass 
Illustrated by Rae Irvin 
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Cosmopolitaw for May, 1922 


New models that are 
true musical instruments 


Being musical instru- 
ments the first requirement 
is quality of musical per- 
formance and in these new 
models the design is deter- 
mined by their musical 
requirements. These 
requirements have been 
Mahogany or walnut learned through twenty- 
four years devoted solely Mahogany or walnut 
to the talking-machine art. 
See and hear these new 
Victrolas which, while new 
in design, have all the 
, characteristic tone-quality 
which has made the 
Victrola pre-eminent. 


Victrola No. 280, $200 : Ss Victrola No. 300, $250 
Mahogany or walnut Victrola No. 300, electric, $315 


Victrola No. 280, electric, $265 Mahogany, oak or walnut 
Mahogany 


Victrola No. 330, $350 
Victrola No. 330, electric, $415 
Mahogany 


Victrola 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Arthur Stringer 


RTHUR STRINGER says of himself that 

he’s a farmer by trade, and a writer by 
vocation. This may be true, but Arthur 
Stringer stands today as one of the most 
gifted writers alive. 


Witness his novels, known throughout the 
English-speaking world—The Prairie Wife, 
The Gun-Runner, The Wire Tappers, and 


other books. 


His first COSMOPOLITAN short story— 
The Well—appears next month in the June 
number. It is one of the most gripping, 
most powerful human stories we ever pub- 
lished. 

And on top of that—a great piece of news 
for every reader of COSMOPOLITAN — 
there will be a Peter B. Kyne story in the 
June issue. It is a sequel to The Thunder 
God. What more need be said ? 


THIS MONTH 


| SWEET MELODIES 


by Harrison Fisher 
PUT UP A FRONT. A Humorous Editorial 
by George Ade 
Decoration by Ray Rohn 
DETROIT. A Poem 
by Edgar A. Guest 
Decoration by John Richard Flanagan 
THE WIDOW’S LOAN. A Short Story 
by V. Blasco Ibanez 
Illustrations by Dean Cornwell 
PLEASURES AND PALACES. A Short Stor. 
by Royal Brown 
Illustrations by Grant T, Reynard 
THE BEAR THAT HUNTED ME. An Article 
by Irvin S. Cobb 
Illustrated with photographs 
BROKEN BARRIERS. A Serial 
by Meredith Nicholson 
Tilustrations by Pruett Carter 
THE SEARCH FOR THE PRINCESS. A Short Story 
by Dana Gatlin 
Illustrations by John Alonzo Williams 
THE STAGE TODAY 
Photographs in Arigravure 
MONDAY FOR THE WORLD. A Short Story 
by Ida M. Evans 
Tilustrations by Lee Conrey 
‘THE SERPENT. A Short Story 
by Gouverneur Morris 
Illustrations by Robert E. Johnston 
THE BREATH OF SCANDAL. A Serial 
by Edwin Balmer 
Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 
REMINISCENCES. An Article 
by Lillian Russell 
Illustrated with photographs 
“SWEET IS REVENGE—ESPECIALLY TO WOMEN.” 
A Short Story 
by Frank R. Adams 
Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchel! 
DECEMBER LOVE. A Serial 
by Robert Hichens 
Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 
COMRADE BINGO. A Short Story 
by P. G. Wodehouse 
Illustrations by T. D. Skidmore 
STORIES THAT HAVE MADE ME LAUGH 
by Montague Glass 
Illustrated by Rae Irvin 
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The Victrola is the one instrument that 
presents in the home the best music of every 
kind and description in the tones of actual 
reality. The genius, the power, the beauty of 
every voice and every instrument—the 
diverse gifts possessed by the foremost artists 
of this generation. Their Victor Records played 
on the Victrola—a combination that is essen- 
tial to perfect results—duplicate in the home 
the public triumphs of these great artists. 

Victrolas in great variety—$25 to $1500. 


V ictro a 
“HIS MASTER'S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Comp any 


(Camden, New Jersey 
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by George Ade who has written of 
Decoration by Ray Rohn New York society as 
BOSTON. A Poem no other writer could. 
by Edgar A. Guest 
Decoration by John Richard Flanagan 
THE WELL. A Short Story 
by Arthur Stringer 
Illustrations by Dean Cornwell 
WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH MATRIMONY? 


An Article 
by Beatrice Fairfax 
Illustrated with photographs 
CAIN AND MABEL. A Short Story 
H. C. Witwer 
Illustrations by C. A. Voight 
DECEMBER LOVE. A Serial 
by Robert Hichens 
Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 
THE OLD ADAM. A Short Story 
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THE SEA ANCHOR. A Short Story | a very successful one, too. By inclination 
by Peter B. Kyne | heisawriter. By birth he is of New York’s 
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THE BREATH OF SCANDAL. A Serial walk 


by Edwin Balmer i 
Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg’ Mr. Train began work two years ago on a 


’ THE STAGE TODAY novel dealing with a subject many writers have 
Photographs in Artgravure tackled but none has been able really to cover. 
FOR BETTER OR WORSE. A Short Story For a year and a half he collected material. 
by Frederic Arnold Kummer Then he quit the law for six months and gave 
Illustrations by H. M. Stoops every moment of his time and every spark of 

A GESTURE OF NO IMPORTANCE. A Short Story his energy to writing. 


by Achmed He has done for America what Galsworthy 
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COSMOPOLITAN 
Are You Headed Up 


asks 


GEORGE ADE 


THE boy you knew back in grammar school the 

one locally groomed for the U. S. Senate—what 
became of him? Driving a taxi right back there in 
the old home town. 

And silent Edgar, who was not good enough for 
the ball team? Merely president of the J. P. and H. 

We live in a land of opportunity—and blow-ups. 

Did any other part of the globe, at any time, ever 
witness such meteoric flashes across the open firma: 
ment or such cataclysmal collapses into the soft mud? 

In older regions, where usages have petrified, each 
individual may find himself wedged and locked into 
a numbered social stratum and selected to remain 
there. 

Over here, the facilities for going up in balloons 
and falling down elevator shafts are glorious and 
unexcelled. 

The wellknown team of Presto and Change is 
doing legerdemain in every center of population. Now 
you see them and now you don’t see them! 

If you want to check up on the sensational upsets 
and skyrocket ascensions, do not figure a man merely from one birthday to another. 
Invoice him at twenty and, after that, leave him alone until he is fifty. Then add 
him up. Compare the ratings. 

Youth is heedless and cannot be warned because it commands no perspective of the 
years. It never has seen towering notables peter away to wilted remnants while 
plodding yokels grew into giants and sat on their thrones as if they had been born 
under purple hangings. 

It isn’t the start that counts, here in the land of whirligigs. It’s the finish. 

Trunk lines heading for the most important destinations go through a lot of scrubby 
way-stations. 

The traveler picked up by an avalanche and carried to nameless depths of oblivion 
passes a lot of superior scenery on the way down. 

The point being that our immediate background this afternoon doesn’t matter so 
much, but it is most important to know which way our little solitaire special is headed. 

A most revealing occupation is to get out the family album and review the biogra- 
phies of those dudes and débutantes who were in bud about the time of the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. 

Discover, if you can, why Fate seems to work with a dice-box instead of a T-square. 

Try to explain why the most theatrical matrimonial alliances finish on the rocks, 
wrecked to a fare-ye-well. 

Regard the painful smash-ups which waited for young people who inherited money 
and were supposed to be “lucky.” 

Learn by deduction that money doesn’t care whom it belongs to. 

Good repute can be switched on and off, like an electric current. 

Why call it a melting-pot? It’s a churn. 
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Chicago is a man’s town, 
A man’s town, through and through; 
Men plod its highways up and down 
A strong man’s work to do, 
The funnels men have builded 
Draw fires men keep alive, 
Yet bright the domes are gilded 
Which crown this busy hive. 
And gay the laughter ringing, 
And wondrous fair the hum 
Of all the kettles singing 
When home the toilers come. 


This is Chicago, as I see it 
Haunt of a dream and the will to be it. 
Temple of courage and worth and pride, 
Sending her children, far and wide, 
Toiling by day that the world may know 
Peace in the evening's afterglow. 

Steam and hammer, 

Smoke and clamor, 
Bolt and rivet and clang of steel. 
But each day making the dream come real. 


This is Chicago as I've found it, 

Rich with life as you walk around it; 

Big in all it has reared to see, 

But bigger yet in its dreams to be. 

Fond of money, but fonder far 

Of the restful parks where its children are. 
Proud of skill, 
But prouder still 

Of a child's glad face and a mother's smile 

And the simple touch of the things worth while. 


This is Chicago as I know it. 
Great as the greatest and glad to show it. 
Boastful? Yes. if it's wrong to boast 
Of handiwork at its uppermost. 
Swift and stern is the law it wields, 
Harvests come from the best-tilled fields. 
And day is made 
For a man’s grim trade, 


And only he shall be free at night 


For the j joys of home who has earned the right. 


This is Chicago, as I've met it, 

Seeker of much and bound to get it. 

What was a dream but a year away 

Is a thing achieved by its men today. 

And this the pledge of its youth: “Somehow 

We shall do tomorrow the dream of Now.” 
Yet under it all, 
The great and small, 

Back of the vision and in the plan 

Is the will to fashion a greater man. 


This is Chicago as I've learned it. 


A rich man able to say: “I've earned it. 


The first of a series of Songs of the Cities 


By Gacar SL. Guest 


Decoration by Qean Cornwell 


Money I have, but each dollar came 
From an honest day by the furnace flame. 
Temples of beauty are mine to show, 
Gay the walks where my children go, 
But these are mine 
By a right divine, 
I have braved the sun and scorned the shade, 


By the sweat of my brow were my fortunes made.” 


This is Chicago, as I hold it, 
A mirror reflecting the men who mold it. 
Back of the spire and back of the dome 
And back of the furnace, the path to home. 
There as in your home town and mine 
You find the walls with the climbing vine, 
The girls and boys 
And the self-same joys 
Marking the days and the weeks and years, 
And the self-same sorrows and bitter tears. 


This is Chicago, as I've seen it, 

Rich, with purity streaked between it, 
Gaudy and gay in the lights that glare 
But gentle and mild on the side streets, where 
The mothers smile and the children play 

And the toilers rest at the close of day. 

reater far 
Than its glories are, 

Must be that chorus to drowsy eyes 
From millions and millions of lullabies. 
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PHOTOURAPE BY Li. STUDIOS 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON, author of “Broken Barriers.” 


RE American girls of today different from the girls of our parents’ youth? If they 
are, what changed them? And will they be better for the change—or worse? If 
they are upsetting old standards and traditions, will they make better ones? 

Mr. Nicholson has molded this striking subject into one of the most vital novels we 
have ever published. No one could describe young America better than this distinguished 
American gentleman, novelist and essayist—especially as he has written about his home 
town of Indianapolis and of the sort of people who live in every part of America. We 
believe you will find that here he has done the most brilliant work of his career. 
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“I never thought 
my girls would 
have to battle for 
their bread,”’ said 
Mrs. Durland. 


Beginning MEREDITH NICHOLSON’S 


Startling Novel of an 
American Girl of Today 


BROKEN BARRIERS 


by 


Illustrations 


S the train sped through the night Grace Durland 
decided that after all it didn’t matter so much! 
She had parted tearfully from the girls at the sorority 
house and it had been a wrench to say good by to her 
friends among the faculty; but now that it was all over she was 
surprised and a little mystified that she had so quickly recovered 
from her disappointment. Bitterness had welled in her heart 
at the first reading of her mother’s letter calling her home. 
Her brother Roy, always the favored one, was to remain at the 
university to finish the law course, for which he had shown 
neither aptitude nor zeal, and this hurt a little. And they might 
have warned her of the impending crisis in the family fortunes 
before she left home to begin the fall term, only a month earlier. 
_ But her resentment had passed. The spirit of adventure beat 
in her breast with strong insistent wing. With the fatalism of 
Imaginative youth she was already assuring herself that some 
iorce beyond her control had caught her up and was bearing her 
on irresistibly. 

She lay back at ease in her seat in the day coach, grateful that 
there were no acquaintances on the train to interrupt her reveries. 
She was twenty-one, tall, slightly above medium height and bore 
every mark of sound health and wholesome living—a fair repre- 
sentative of the self-reliant American girls visible on the campus of 
all mid-Western colleges. The excitement of her hasty packing 
and leave taking had left a glow in her olive cheeks. Her hair, 
where it showed under her sport hat, was a lustrous black; her 
eyes were brown, though in shadow they changed to jade— 
variable, interesting eyes they were, that arrested attention by 
their quick play of emotion. They expressed her alert intelligence, 
her frank curiosity, her sympathetic and responsive nature. 

When the train reached Indianapolis she left her trunk check 


Pruett Carter 


with the baggage agent and boardea a street car. At Wasnington 
Street, she transferred to the trolley line that ran down New York 
Street, where the Durland house faced Military Park. New York 
Street between the old canal and the western end of the park 
had once been a fashionable quarter of the town, and the old 
houses still stood, though their glory of the Civil War time and 
the years immediately succeeding had passed. The Durland 
house was a big square brick in a vard that rose a little above 
the street. The native forest trees in the yards all along the block 
added to the impression of age imparted by the houses them- 
selves. Under the branches of the big walnut in the Durland 
front yard the neighborhood children of Grace’s generation had 
gathered to play. The tree was identified with her earliest 
recollections; it had long symbolized the stability of the home 
itself. Her ring brought her mother to the door, clutching a 
newspaper. 

“Why, Grace! I had no idea——” 

She caught the girl in her arms, then held her away, looked 
into her eyes and kissed her. 

“I’m so sorry, dear! I know what it means to you. 
terrible disappointment to all of us.” 

“Oh, I understand everything, mother!” 

“But I didn’t expect you so soon. I don’t see how you man- 
aged it. I thought you’d probably wait till Saturday.” 

‘Oh, I couldn’t have done that, mother.” 

“‘How’s Roy?. He didn’t write at all last week.” 

“He’s well and sent his love to everybody. He promises to 
work harder than ever now.” 

“I’m sure he will. I know he was sorry to see you leave; he’d 
know what a wrench it would be for you.” 

They had been talking in the hall, with Grace’s suitcase and 
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Irene and Kemp were indifferent to the other members of the party. Grace was fingering the stem of 


tennis racket lying on the threshold where she had dropped them. 
She pushed them out of the way at the foot of the old-fashioned 
stair that rose steeply just inside the door. 

“Don’t bother about them now. Your father’s in the sitting 
room, and Ethel’s up in the spare room sewing.” 

She lifted her head and called her elder daughter’s name and 
from some remote place Ethel answered. Mrs. Durland was as 
dark as Grace, but cast in a bigger mold, and while there were 
points of resemblance in their faces there was a masculine vigor 
in the mother that the girl lacked. Mrs. Durland’s iron-gray hair 
was brushed back smoothly from her low broad forehead. She 
wore an authoritative air, suggesting at once managerial capacity; 
a woman, one would have said, strongly independent in her 
thinking; self-assertive but of kind and generous impulses. 

Grace was already in the sitting room, where she tiptoed up 
behind her father, who was absorbed in a book that he read as it 
lay on the table before him. His bent shoulders suggested that 
this was his favorite manner of managing a book. Grace passed 
her hands over his thick shock of disordered hair and patted his 
check; then bent and laid her face against his. 

“Well, here I am, daddy!” 

“Not home, Grace!” he exclaimed bewildercdly. 
told me vou were coming.” 

“Nobody knew I was coming tonight.” 

“Well, well! I didn’t know there was a train at this hour. 
Nice to see you, Grace.” 

14 


Nobody 


He turned with an absent air to the open volume, as though 
the conversation was at an end, then moved his chair farther 
away from the table. Mrs. Durland had come in, followed quickly 
by Ethel, who brought down a workbasket and a blouse she had 
been at work on when interrupted by the announcement of her 
sister’s arrival. 

Ethel was twenty-seven, fair and not so tall as Grace. Her 
mother said that she was a Durland, specifically like one of her 
husband’s sisters in Ohio. Mrs. Durland was a Morley and the 
Morleys were a different stock, with the Kentucky background 
so precious in the eyes of many Indianians. Mrs. Durland’s 
father had been a lawyer of small attainments in a southern 
Indiana county, but it was her grandfather, who had sat in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1851 and later been speaker of 
the Indiana house of representatives, that her pride concen- 
trated. She had married Stephen Durland at Rangerton, where 
as a young man he had begun with Isaac Cummings the manu- 
facture of a few small specialties, moving within the year to 
Indianapolis with a number of Durland’s inventions as the basis 
of their fortune. 

“Things have changed some since you left, Grace. I’m sorry 
you had to quit,” Durland was saying, while Ethel, having 
greeted her sister, sat down by the smoldering coal fire and re- 
sumed her sewing. 

“It’s all right, father,”’ said Grace, who had taken off her hat 
and coat. “I came back as soon as I got the news, so you and 
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the cocktail glass. “You really don't want that.” Trenton said. “If you're not used to it let it alone.” 


mother would know it’s all right with me. We're all going to be 
cheerful, no matter what happens.” 

“Of course we’ve all got to do that,” murmured Ethel without 
looking up. 

“1t’s humiliating to be brought up short this way,” said Dur- 
land. “It’s all my fault; I got nobody to blame but myself, 
Grace. I went on thinking everything was all right. I ought to 
have learned the ways of business. Cummings always seemed 
willing for me to work as I did for twenty years, trying to im- 
prove on my old patents and develop new ideas. But ideas don’t 
come as fast as they used to. I guess he thought he’d got every- 
thing I was ever likely to have to offer.” 

“It was certainly unkind, after all the years you’d been to- 
gether. But you’re not done; you’re going to strike something 
bigger than any of the old things.” 

“That’s what I’ve been telling father,” said Ethel. “A man 
who’s spent years inventing things is likely to find something big 
any time. Of course without the shop father can’t work as well, 
but he’s going to have a shop of his own.” 

“Oh, that’s fine, father!” exclaimed Grace. ‘Where’s the 
shop going to be?” 

“It’s not much of a place,” Durland answered in the apologetic 
tone that was habitual with him. “I’ve taken a room in the 
Billings Power Building and am going to run a pattern and model 
shop. That’s what I’ll call it; I hope to get enough work right 
away to pay the rent.” 


“T’m sure you will. Everybody who knows anything about the 
machinery business knows you’re the inventor of the best of 
the Cummings-Durland products.” 

“They’ve changed the name of the company now,” Ethel 
remarked. ‘‘They’ve taken fatner’s name out.” 

“‘Changed the name in reorganizing the company,” Durland 
explained in nis colorless tone. ‘‘I had some loans the bank 
wouldn’t carry any longer; stock I held had to be sold and 
Cummings bought it.” 

“A man who will do a thing like that will be punished for it; 
he won’t prosper,” said Ethel in a curious strained voice. 

Durland frowned as he glanced at his elder daughter. Evi- 
dently the remark was distasteful to him; he found no consola- 
tion in the prediction that unseen powers would punish Cum- 
mings for his perfidy. 

‘I'd probably have done the same thing if I’d been in his place. 
Everything he turned down—new ideas, I mean—proved to be 
no good when I put my own money into ’em on the side. You 
got to be fair about it.” 

It was clear that he set great store by the new shop. The fact 
that he had a place to work kept his self-respect alive; with a 
place in which to continue his experiments he was not utterly 
condemned to the scrap heap. He lifted his head and his jaws 
tightened. Grace noted with pity these manifestations of a resur- 
gence of his courage. His laborious life, his few interests outside 
the shop, or more accurately his own private laboratony in a 
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16 Broken Barriers 


corner of it, his evenings at home spent over scientific books and 
periodicals, his mild assent to evervthing his wife proposed with 
reference to family affairs all had their pathos. She had always 
felt that he had a fondness for her that was not shared by Roy 
and Ethel. Grace imagined that it was a disappointment to her 
father that Roy hadn’t a mechanical bent. In his gentle unas- 
sertive fashion, Durland had tried to curb the lad’s proneness to 
seek amusement, to skimp his lessons—this in Roy’s high school 
days; but Mrs. Durland had always been quick to defend Roy; 
in her eves he could do no wrong. 

Ethel and her father were almost equally out of sympathy. 
Ethel was intensely religious, zealous in attendance upon a down- 
town church, a teacher in its Sunday school and active in its 
young people’s society. While Mrs. Durland attended the same 
church she was not particularly religious; she believed there was 
good in all churches; but she was proud of Ethel’s prominence in a 
church whose membership was recruited largely from the pros- 
perous. Ethel was on important committees and she was now 
and then a delegate to conventions; the pastor called upon her 
frequently and she had been asked to dinner at the houses of 
wealthy members of the congregation, though usually some 
church business inspired the invitation. In a day when the 
frivolity of the new generation was a subject for general lamenta- 
tion, Ethel could be pointed to as a pattern of sobriety and 
rectitude. Durland had ceased going to church shortly after his 
matriage and his wife had accounted to his children for his 
apostasy on the ground of his scientific leanings. He never dis- 
cussed religion; indeed, he never debated any question with his 
family. 

Mrs. Durland came bustling in carrying an apron she was hem- 
stitching and the talk at once became more animated. 

“The Cummings are in their new house on Washington Boule- 
vard, Grace. Thev’ve left the-house on Meridian they bought 
when they moved away from here. We're the only people on 
this block who were here when vour father bought the house.” ~ 

Ethel and her mother engaged in a long discussion of the Cum- 
mings family, not neglecting to abuse the senior Cummings for his 
high-handed conduct in dropping Durland from the business. 

“Won't you let me do that stitching for you?” asked Grace 
bending toward her mother. 

“No; you're tired, dear. Better just sit and talk. Ethel, tell 
Grace about your work.” 

“Well, I’ve just begun and I don’t know much about it myself. 
I’m in the Gregg & Burley companv; they're one of the biggest 
insurance agencies in town. Mr. Burley’s been ever so nice to 
me. His little girl’s in my Sunday school class. I’m handling 
the telephone calls and waiting on the counter now. I started at 
eighteen a week but Mr. Burley says they'll raise me just as soon 
as I’m worth more.” . 

“T never thought my girls would have to battle for their 
bread,” said Mrs. Durland. “I’ve always clung to the idea that 
girls should stay with their,mothers till they married. But of 
course thousands of splendid girls are at work in every kind of 
business. It’s hard for me to get used to it.” 

“T don’t see any reason why women shouldn’t work at any- 
thing they please,” said Grace. 

“Just the same it’s hard for me to get used to it,” Mrs. Durland 
replied. ‘‘In Rangerton there were girls who clerked in stores, 
and of course women teachers; but I remember it seemed queer 
when my father employed a stenographer in his office.” 

“T’ve got an idea I could sell things,” Grace remarked. “I 
read an article in a magazine about the psychology of salesman- 
ship, and I have a strong hunch that that would be a good field 
for me. The big stores must be taking on more help at this 
season. I’m going to see what the chances are.” 

“You're not in earnest, Grace!” cried Mrs. Durland, swinging 
round quickly. “It would be a lot better, considering your 
education, for you to teach or go into an office as Ethel’s doing. 
It’s so much more réspectable. It would break my heart to see 
you behind a counter!” 

Durland shifted uncomfortably in his chair as the matter was 
discussed. For years he had lived his own life, his thoughts 
centered constantly upon mechanical projects. He was now con- 
fronted by the fact that as the result of his intense preoccupation 
with tools, metals and wood and his inattention and incapacity 
in business he was hardly a factor in family affairs. He listened 
almost as though he were a stranger in a strange house, his guilt 
heavy upon him. He started when Grace addressed him directly. 

“Well, daddy, don’t you think I’m right about trying my arts 
of persuasion as a saleslady? I’ve always loved that word! 
I think it would be fascinating!” 


“You make it sound interesting,” 


said Durland cautiously 


after a timid glance at his wife. “It hurts me to think you girls 
have got to go to work. But as long as it can’t be helped I want 
you to do the best you can for yourselves. You ought to be sure 
you get into something where you got a chance to climb up.” 

“Ves, daddy,” said Grace kindly. ‘I want to make my time 
count. If I’m going to be a business woman I mean to play the 
part for all I’m worth.” 

“T simply couldn’t be reconciled to having you in a store,” 
said Mrs. Durland. “An office would be much more dignified.” 

“T guess Grace can take care of herself all right,” said Durland 
with a self-assertion he rarely manifested. 

“Of course!”’ replied Mrs. Durland quickly. ‘We can trust 
our girls anywhere. I was only thinking of the annoy- 
ances. I’ve seen girls humiliated in some of the stores by floor- 
walkers—right before custémers, and it always makes me boil.” 

“Well, I’m not afraid,” said Grace. “School teachers have a 
hard time too, with principals and ‘supervisors checking them 
up all the time. Now that I’m going out into the world I’m not 
going to ask any special favors because I’m a woman. The day 
for that’s all passed.” 

“And it’s a pity it’s so!” declared Mrs. Durland. 

‘Oh, I’m not so sure of that,’”’ Grace retorted. ‘Times change 
and we’ve got to move with the procession. I’m strong for taking 
the world as I find it.” 

She glanced laughingly at her father who smiled at her anprov- 
ingly. He was enormously relieved that Grace was meeting the 
family misfortunes so bravely. His courage was strengthened by 
her very presence in the house. Prematurely aged as he was he 
rejoiced in her youth, her vitality, her good humor and high 
spirits. He followed her with admiring eyes as she moved about 
the room. She bent for a moment over the book he ha: been 
reading, asked him about it, and drew him out as to its nature and 
merits. He was as happy as a boy when some grown-up manifests 
an intelligent interest in his toys. 

“T hope you won’t be in too much of a hurry about going to 
work, Grace,” said Mrs. Durland. “It’s a serious matter for 
you and ail of us. Perhaps Ethel could make some suggestions. 
Some of her church friends might be able to help you.” 

“T shall be glad to do anything I can,” Ethel murmured with- 
out looking up from her sewing. 

“Oh, thanks; I'll certainly call on you if I see any place where 
you can help. I’ve been thinking about it ever since I got 
mother’s letter, and I think I'll call up Irene Kirby nght now and 
make an appointment to see her tomorrow. She’s been 1n Ship- 
ley’s ever since she left high school.” 

“Oh, please don’t do that!” protested Mrs, Durland, “TI 
never liked that girl. Her people are very ordinary and I never 
liked your intimacy with her when vou went to school together.” 

“Why, mother, Irene’s one of the finest girls I ever knew! 
She was a good student in high school and certainly behaved 
herself. She can tell me all about Shipley’s and the chances of 
getting on there.” 

“T don’t like it at all,” replied Mrs. Durland tremulously. 
“Tt’s bad enough having my daughters going downtown to work 
and I’d hate having you ask favors of a girl like Irene Kirby. 
I don’t see why you can’t wait a little and let Ethel help you 
find something more suited to your bringing-up.” 

“Well, it won’t do any harm to see Irene and talk to her.” 

They heard her voice at the telephone in the hall and caught 
scraps of her animated talk with Irene. 

“Grace is so headstrong,” Mrs. Durland sighed. “And you 
never can tell how anything’s going to strike her. She’s the last 
girl in the world you’d think would want to work in a department 
store. She isn’t that type at all. Stephen, I wish you’d put your 
foot down. With a little patience she can find something much 
more suitable.” 

Durland looked at his wife blankly, trying to recall any other 
instance where he had been asked to put his foot down. If he 
had been a man of mirth he might have laughed. 

“Grace ain’t going to do anything foolish; you can trust 
Grace,” he said. 

“What did Irene say?” asked Ethel when Grace came back from 
the telephone. 

“Oh, I’m going to have lunch with her tomorrow at the store 
and she'll tell me everything,” Grace answered carelessly. 
“Well, daddy, it’s about time for the regular evening apple,” 
she said as a clock struck eleven and Durland looked at his watch. 
There was a plate of apples on the table with a knife beside it, 
and Durland, pleased that she remembered his habit of eating an 
apple before going to bed, took one she chose for him and peeled 
it with care, tossing the peeling into the grate. 

As Grace and her mother washed the dishes and made the beds 
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the next morning, Mrs. Durland 
recurred to the ill fortune that had 
brought Grace home from the uni- 
versity. Repetition was a habit 
with her, and she explained again 
and with more detail the manner 
in which Cummings had thrust her husband 
out of Cummings-Durland. She praised the 
spirit in which Ethel had met the situation 
—all this as a prelude to another plea that 
Grace should plan her future with care and 
not take the first employment that offered. 
One of these days the right man would come 
‘along and she would marry; Mrs. Durland 
hoped that both her daughters would marry 
good men and keep up the traditions of the } 
American home. 

“Oh, I’ve never felt that I’d marry,” Grace ‘3 
replied. ‘The reason I went to college was 
to fit myself to be something in the world; 
and now that I’ve got to begin over again - 
I’m going to experiment a little. I may try a lot of things 
before I find something that suits me.” 

“Well, Grace, you know I’ve done the best I could for 
all you children. When my time comes to goI want to 
know that you are all happy and well placed in life.” 

“Please, mother,” laughed Grace, “don’t talk about 


leaving! I want you to be sure I’m not bitter about anything. 
You and father have always been splendid to us children and 


I’m sure we appreciate it.” 


II 


Ir was a clear crisp day and Grace decided to walk the short dis- 
tance to the business district. She left the house with a buoyant 


Meredith Nicholson 


step that expressed her lightness of spirit; never had she 
felt so well, never had she been so sure of herself. She 
easily persuaded herself that it was only her pride that 
had suffered in the sudden termination of her college life 
and that the blow wag.not to any lofty ideal that she 
had erected for herself? The thought of freedom fasci- 
nated her. Her mother’s constant lament that the world 
‘was not what it used to be and that the change was not 
for the better piqued her curiosity. 

While the university threw its protecting arm about her 
she had not thought of perils or dangers; they were only the 
subject of tedious warnings by pessimists who had despaired 
of youth in all ages. But now that she had been thrust into 
the world she refused to be appalled by hints of dangers; the 
fact that they were only hints, intimations, vague insinua- 
tions, only increased her incredulity while creating a wonder 
in her mind as to their exact nature. She was afraid of 
nothing; dared everything. Outwardly it was very much 
the same world that she had always known. The town as © 
she surveyed it in the bright October sunshine certainly had 
not changed a particle. Something must have happened 
of which she was unaware if the world that was looking its 
handsomest was not pretty much as it had been from the 
beginning of time. 

Acar screeched discordantly as it negotiated a turn on its 
way to the interurban station. She noted the faces of the 


“Am I your first customer? Well, 
you're going to get on. You've 
made me change my mind and not 
many people ever do that.” 


passengers at the windows—country folk and small town people 
—and felt her comradeship with them. She had once heard the 
president of the university say that the state was like a big 
neighborhood of cheerful, industrious aspiring people and the 
thought pleased her. 

In so far as she paid any attention to the talk about changes. 
that she had heard at home and at the university, Grace believed. 
they were all for good; that it was well to be done with hypocrisy, 
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18 -- Broken Barriers 


cant, prudishness; that a frank recognition of evil rather than an 
attempt to cloak it marked a distinct advance.. When she was 
about nine her mother had rebuked her severely for using the word 
leg; a leg was a limb and not vulgarly to be referred to as a leg. 

Grace Durland was no more responsible for the changes going 
on about her than her parents had been for the changes of their 
day. ‘They had seen the passing of the hoop skirt and red flannel 
underwear and the abandonment of the asafcetida bag as a charmi 
against infection and other follies innumerable. Boys and girls 
had once stolen down the backstairs or brazenly. lied to gain an 
evening of freedom; now the only difference was that they de- 
manded—and received—a key. to the front door! Civilization 
will hardly be shaken to pieces over the question whether a girl 
can refuse to wear a corset and still be respectable, or roll her 
stockings without danger of perdition. Thejnew. gencration 


isn’t responsible for changes that began the day after creation - 
and started all over again right after the flood and will continue 


to go right on to the end ofall things.- 


The last of a number of errands she had wndestaken for her. = 
“ble figure.in the. 


mother brought her to Shipley’s, a little before.twelve. As she 
walked the aisles of the main floor she observed the young 
women who waited on her with a particular attention inspired 
by the feeling that she too might soon be standing behind a count- 
er. Some of the clerks at Shipley’s were women well advanced 
in middle life whom she remembéred from her earliest visits to 
the establishment. These veterans contributed to the Shipley’s 
reputation for solidity and permanence. They enjoyed the 
friendly acquaintance of many customers, who relied ‘upon their 
counsel in their purchases. There-were many more employees 
of this type in Shipley’s than in any other ‘establishment ‘in 
town; they were an asset, a testimony to the consideration the 
firm showed its employees, the high character of the owners. 
Grace’s imagination played upon her own future: what if she 
should find herself in ten or twenty years behind a counter, am- 
bition and hope dead in her and nothing ahead but the daily 
exhibition of commodities and the making out.of sale slips. But 
this cloud was only the tiniest speck on her horizon. She had 
already set a limit upon the time she would spend in such a place 
if her services were actepted; it was the experience she wanted 
and- when she jad: exhausted the possibilities of Shipley’s or 
some similar-place ‘she Yheant to carry her pitcher of curiosity 
to other fountains. 


- 


WHILE waiting for Irene outside the lunch room she found 
amusement.in watching the shoppers, studying them, determin- 
ing their financial and social status. ‘Some one had told her that 
she was endowed with a special gift for appraising character; 
and she had the conceit of her inexperience asa student of the 
human kind. © Her speculations as to the passers-by were inter- 
upted by the arrival of Irene. 

It’s perfectly wondefful' to see you again! .I was that de- 
lighted to-hear your voice over the wire last night... You’re looking 
marvelous! I always adored yotir gypsy effect! Come along— 
there’s @ particular table in a far‘ corner they keep for me and we 
can talk for just one“hour.’””=* - 

Shehad put on her coat and hat. to disguise the fact, she ex- 
plained, that she was merely a hand who worked for wages. 
She was a tall blonde, with a wealth of honey-colored hair, and 
China blue eyes. In the high school she had been one of Grace’s 
special admirations and her old admiration quickened today as she 
noted the girl’s ease, the somewhat scornful air with which she in- 
spected the lunch card. Her father was a locomotive engineer and 
the family lived in a comfortable house on a pleasant street not far 
from the railway shops. Irene had brothers and sisters but they 
did not share her good looks or her social qualities. Irene met 
the rest of the world with a lofty condescension which fell short 
of being insufferable only by reason of her good humor. Selfish- 
ness with Irene was almost a virtue, it manifested itself so can- 
didly. She had no intention of being bored, or of putting herself 
out. Ugliness and clumsiness were repugnant to her. Disagree- 
able things did not trouble her because she had schooled herself 
not to see them. She was clever, adroit, resourceful, and wise 
with the astonishing worldly-wisdom that is the heritage of the 
children of the twentieth century. In school she had been a fair 
scholar; the grand manner and a ready wit had assisted her even 
there. When puzzled that Irene was able to wear much better 
clothes than most of her girl companions in the high school, 
Grace had been awed to find that Irene made her own frocks 
and could retouch last year’s hat with a genius that made it 

appear to have been lifted from the window of a smart milliner. 


“You still have the same queenly look, Inrene,”..Grace remarked. 

“Queenly nothing! You’re nearly as tall.as 1 ‘and J haven’t 
anything like your hauteur. I suppose the Lord made me tall 
and gave me square shoulders just to hang clothes.on for women 
with money to look at. I wish I had your black « ‘head; being a 
blonde is an awful handicap if you’re doomed to work for a living. 
And a complexion like mine, which is ‘called-g by experts, 
is a nuisance. I refuse an offer about once aamonth,to go on the 
road selling and demonstrating cosmetics. “Hideous! a. 

“T supposed you ’é be ‘married before this; you must have had 
lots of chances.” __. 

Chances “bit not’ Opportunities,” replied’ with a shrug. 
‘Don’t tell me you’ ve quit college to get married; not a professor, 
I hope!” "4 

“I ‘quit because wenk: broke—my. afford to 
keep me in college any longer. ‘Some one ‘hadsto: ‘drop out and as 
Roy has only. a year in the law it better for 
him to keep on.” < 

Roy? Irene repated the-name as thought Roy's were a negligi- 

ers of knew: Roy well 
enough; he simply.didn’t lie i in her line of. vision. “Too bad you 
couldn’t finish,” she said sym thetivally. 

“It’s all: right: ‘T’nrrather glad'to be foatloose.” 

“Well, I’d dreamed seeing you landsliigh as: a writer or 
something like thate.: PU: hand you this right now. It’s a big 


“advantage to a woman t to know how to talk to’ men; teal men— 


the ones who earn the big salaries. They have brains themselves 
and they réspect them in girls, a lot of silly-ideas-to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Just by knowing Thackeray {’m the assistant 
manager of the ready to wear department in ‘this giand empo- 
rium—the youngest assistant in the house. Funny, but it’s true!” 

Asked for an elucidation of this. statementIrene.explained that 
the general superintendent of the store, who had-power of life 
and death over everything pertaining to it; was. Thackeray-mad. 
Learning this she had carelessly referred to “Becky Sharp” in a 
chance conversation with him in the-elevator on a day when he 
deigned to notice her. In a-week she had been called to his office 
and promoted. 

“Oh, don’t imagine he was ieiding up to “anjihing; he’s a 
gentleman with a wife and three children.and teaches a Sunday 
school class. His wife invited me to their house for Sunday 
dinner awhile back and I was never so bored-in my life. But I 
did manage to show an intelligent interest in his Thackeray col- 
lection, so I guess I’ll hold my job.” 

Irene had finished at the high school two years before Grace, 
but the difference in their ages was not to be calculated in years. 
Grace had always looked up to Irene as to a superior order of 
being. 

“About those correspondence courses, Grace,” Irene was say- 
ing. “I don’t believe I’ll take the English I wrote you about. 
I’m working one night a week with a French teacher, and I lay 
out about two nights to stay at home: and read—I honestly do. 
You know I had-French in high school; and I’m keeping it up in 
the hope that the house will send me to Paris next: year. You 
know Shipley’s is one of the most progressive houses:4 in the whole 
West; they’ certainly treat you white.” 

“Mother isn’t wildly. enthusiastic about :-my going into a store. 
You know mother; she thinks——” 

“T know,” Irene ‘caught her up— ”she thinks it’s i“ as respect- 
able as working in an office, or teaching a kindergarten. I met 
Ethel on the street the other day and she told me she’d taken a 
place with an insurance firm. That suits Ethel; she’s better in 2 
place like that. I looked over the office game before I decided to 
come here, and there’s nothing to it. You’ve got it right; there’s 
a lot more money in knowing how to sell stuff than in filling in 
insurance policies or hammering a typewriter. It’s exciting in a 
big place like this, particularly in my department. And you can 
make a good thing of it if you’ve got the selling gift. My salary 
is nothing to speak of but I get a bonus—I drew seventy-five 
dollars last week and I expect to hit the hundred mark before 
Christmas. They steer the customers who look like real money 
tome. When you’ve Jearned the trick you can make them think 
it’s a disgrace not to buy the highest-priced thing we carry. The 
women from the country towns who bring their husbands along 
to help them shop are the easiest. I throw the wrap or whatever 
it is on my own stately person first, then clap it on the wife, and 
hubby doesn’t dare let his wife suspect he doesn’t think her as 
superb in the thing as I am! You can see that I’m a modest 
little violet! It’s as sure as taxes that we’ve all got to check our 
finer feelings if we get anywhere in this world.” 

“IT suppose that’s true,” Grace replied, delighted at the ease 
with which Irene solved so many of the riddles of existerce. She 
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The intimations that Irene Kirby was not as good as she ought to be so exasperated Grace that in a spirit of 
contrariness she hoped they were true. 


marveled at her poise, and envied her the light ironic touch she 
gave to the business of bargain and sale. Irene complained in the 
most ladylike manner of the chicken salad, which Grace had 
thought very good. The head waitress listened respectfully and 
offered to substitute something else, but Irene declined, with the 
indifference of one to whom petty annoyances are merely inci- 
dental and not to be given undue weight. 

As they ate their chocolate éclairs Grace became impatient to 
broach the matter of her own ambition to become a factor in 
Shipley’s, but it seemed a pity to break in upon Irene, who went on 
tranquilly, discussing their old companions of high school days. 
Presently, after paying the check, she brought her wrist watch 
within range of her eyes with a graceful gesture, and disposed of 
the matter with characteristic ease. 

“You thought you might like to come here? Well, they’re 
pretty full in all departments, but I think I’ve got you fixed. 
They always have a waiting list, but a word in the right place 
will take care of that. I didn’t wait to ask where you’d rather be; 
but of course I’d like to have you with me. I can’t see you in the 
toilet goods or infants’ wear—it would be unbecoming! I’ve 


spoken to Miss Lupton who manages our employment bureau— 
she’s a very good friend of mine—and I spoke about you to Miss 
Boardman, the head of my department, and I’ll take you up to 
meet both of them. One of our best girls is leaving unexpectedly 
—mother sick in Colorado or something, so there’s a vacancy. 
It’s all set; you fill out an application blank—they always require 
that—and give two references. You’ve had no experience but 
your figure and general intelligence will more than balance that. 
They do their best to keep the standard high and it won’t be lost 
on them that you’re of a good family and took a dash at college.” 

“I’m certainly obliged to you, Irene. I didn’t know it would be 
as easy as this—but—” she laughed—“‘ they haven’t seen me yet!” 

“Don’t fish. Your appearance is nothing to complain of; you 
know that as well as I do. It will be fine to have you where we 
can talk and play around together as we did in school.. That 
girl who’s quitting knows how to sell stuff but her grammar’s 
something awful. Between us we ought to be able to give tone 
to our end of the shop!” 

Miss Lupton received Grace amiably, asked her a few ques- 
tions and pushed a blank toward her. (Continued on page 86) 
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Every Young Un of this Wildfire Generation Ought to Read 


The 


rT HEY thought he was too old, too 

cautious, so they laid him on the 
shelf. But the sea alone can be a 
sailor’s judge—and that’s why there’s 
human drama in this stirring tale. 


APTAIN TOM leaned against a pillar in the fish market 
dazed, upset, feeling that for the first time in his life 
he had been confronted with a tally of years. The 
gray old stone quay with its worn and pitted pavement, 

with its worn and hollowed stone steps leading down to the boat 
landing, was deserted. ‘The waves of the high tide that had filled 
the inner harbor softly lapped over them as if deriding him, and 


life. For more than sixty years he could remember that same 
lapping invitation; for more than sixty years recall an endless 
procession of high tides lapping inward from the sea and the 
outer harbor, as if perpetually and recurrently intent on storm- 
ing Brixham town. And for more than twenty years, whenever 
the trawlers went out in fleet formation for a long cruise, he had 
been chosen as Admiral. Until today! 

Always, in his father’s, his grandfather’s and his great-grand- 
father’s time the same custom had prevailed in the selection of 
an Admiral; for the fishermen, being free men, registered nowhere 
save in-the staid moth-eaten registers of shore men called ‘The 
Customs,” recognizing no discipline that was not self-imposed, 
acknowledging no superior save the one elected from their own 
ranks, always came together when a great cruise was impending, 
and there in the market, whose auction bells were silent, whose 
buyers had withdrawn, whose dealers had disappeared, named 
him whom they would follow and obey. To be elected Admiral 
of their own fleet was to them a higher honor than to be an Ad- 
miral of a royal navy, for was not their own Admiral chosen in 
recognition of his skill, his seamanship, his record of achievement? 

And now, after twenty years, Skipper Tom was discarded in 
favor of & younger man. The blow had fallen unexpectedly, 
because he had for so long been accustomed to this bestowal of 
authority that he had accepted it as one of the certainties, like 
the rise and fall of the tides, the equinoctial changes, the full 
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or waning moons. He was aware of a dull and surprised humilia- 
tion, as if his fellows with whom:he had worked throughout his 
life no longer trusted him; but, standing with hands in pockets, 
and with his gray, clear old -eyes. fixed abstractedly, absently, 
on the forest of gently swaying masts beyond the inner harbor 
wall, he bravely concealed his wounds from the other skippers 
who, now that the name of “Admiral Pearson” was announced, 
began moving away. 

“T suppose it do be rough on Skipper Tom,” said one man 
speaking to a companion as they passed: without observing him. 
“But he.be too old. Us must have what they calls new blood.” 

“Aye! but—Skipper Pearson, he bain’ the same as the old 
’un by my way of thinkin’. True, the old ’un be proper cautious, 
and maybe sometimes us ain’t done as much as us might, but— 
us ain’t never lost a ship with the old ’un, have us?” 

“Aye! But Captain Tom be too old to be Admiral any more. 
He be too cautious, as if he was afraid to take any risks.” 

Captain Tom overheard this also without visible sign of dis- 
tress, but inwardly hurt. He regarded the other skippers who 
were moving away and saw that some of them averted their 
glances, whilst others hailed him with undue friendliness. It 
was only in the eyes of other very old and tired men like himself, 
other men with time-bent shoulders and white heads and white 
beards, that he read a great compassion and understanding. 
It was as if they too had heard the inevitable knell of youth, the 
public condemnation of the aged. 

With a sudden desire to be alone Captain Tom hastened away 
from the market, trudging down its long sheltered length and 
out into the narrow street that bordered it, where many of the 
roofs of houses were grotesquely sagged as if at last the centuries 
of their endurance were weakening, and then finally turned into 
the Overgang that climbed steeply upward toward the cliffs. 
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There, far below 
him, he saw the 
fleet he was no 
longer to com- 


“Too cautious, 


eh? But am I?" 


When finally alone he leaned his elbows on a wall and looked 


downward at the harbor. There, far below him, he saw the 
fleet that he was no longer to command. Two hundred ships, 
trim masted, trim hulled, trim bowed, and swung by the tide, 
seemed facing him, regarding him, waiting for him. They 
courtesied, gently, sedately, rhythmically. On but one or two 
were the enormous trawl nets hoisted up for forty or fifty feet 
to the mainmast heads, drying, with their protecting loops of 
cod ends sprayed like drooping festoons of black seaweed from 
their meshes. His keen old eyes picked out his own ship, the 
Seagull, once the finest of the fleet; but now despite her beauty 
of line and freshness of paint, she too appeared old-fashioned and 


approaching obsoles- 
cence. “Us be too old, 
eh? And no longer 
wanted! But, after all, 

be us?” he muttered. 
He straightened his 
huge shoulders, lifted an arm, and 
clutched it and felt its muscles with 

and, 
“And you,” he soliloquized, looking 
out at the sea to its very far horizon, 
“can anyone know you better than 
I? Haven’t I lived within sight or sound or feel 
of you for more’n sixty-five years? Is there any- 
thing about you that you haven’t told me or that 
I don’t know? And are you too goin’ to cast me 
off—now that I’m old?” 

But the sea, blue, indifferent, gave him no an- 
swer and no hope. Instead it seemed to convey 
to him the warning that thousands of other men 
and thousands of other fleets which it had borne 
had come and gone, ephemerally, yielding to the 
inevitable, whilst it alone endured. A great envy 
of the endurance of inanimate objects engrossed 
him: the high cliffs, red or gray; the stern head- 
lands of Berry Head, and the lonely bleak isles of 
the Thatcher and the Lion; the wide-flung sweep 
of Torbay; the very roofs of the ancient houses of 
Brixham that, bordering narrow streets, lay jum- 
vled below. He remembered now that through 
one street so narrow that the state coach had 
found it difficult to pass, the Prince of Orange 
had come more than two hundred years before and 

had evinced alarm, and therefore been accused of being “too 
cautious.” 

He, the dethroned Admiral of a fishing fleet, brushed a heavy 
hand across his brows and pondered over the justice of two words, 
‘too cautious.”” Somehow those two words he had overheard 
down there on the quay hurt the most, for they sounded like 
disparagement of his courage. To be too old, he reflected, was 
no disgrace, but to be “too cautious,” carried uglier meaning. 
Cautious? Was he? Perhaps so. Any man who had spent 
more than fifty years upon the sea must have learned to fear its 
insensate rages, its murderous destructiveness, its overwhelming 
might, although he might love it when alone at the wheel or 
helm as the end of the midwatch neared and the dawn came gently 
up over quietly brooding depths, or when beneath star-strewn 
vaults soft winds crooned lullabies through the rigging. But 
did this profundity of intimate knowledge unfit one for that 
honor of which he had so long and so secretly been proud, Ad- 
miralty, to be called the “‘grand old man of the fleet?” Would 
they no longer refer to him in such eulogistic and wary em 
He was bewildered by thought, and again resumed his way, 
trudging heavily, monotonously, wearily. 

Some strangé vagary impelled him to turn out of his custettary 
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route. It led him past a cottage set back a few yards from the 
old ‘and worn road, a cottage in front of which was a tiny, care- 
fully groomed garden with homely flowers and a strip. of lawn 
upon which a pair of little girls were playing. They looked’so 
much alike as to be indistinguishable and Captain Tom paused 
as if aroused from his abstraction, looked at them more closély 
and muttered, ‘‘They be the twins.”° Bob Pearson’s kids.” 
He touched’ his cap peak to the matronly woman who just then 
appeared in the framework of climbing. geraniums about the 
door, noted that the sign on the gate, “The Haven,” had been 
newly repainted with golden letters, and once more began his 
climb. 

‘Hey, Skipper!” a voice bellowed at him over the top of an 
old wall, and he looked up to recognize oné of his own crew, a 
man but little younger than himself and usually. referred to by 
others as “The Grouch.” “+ 

“Be it true what that lubber int Mas just: told me, that 
they’ve elected Bob Pearson A’miral of the fleet, or be Jim lyin’ 
as usual?” 
“No, he ain’t lyin’ this time. At Captain Tom 
admitted. 
= “Lord save us!” reanedl “The Grouch,” and then in proof 
that it was not uttered-in an entirely: igious. Sense burst into 
a stream of profane and scornful invective, shook his gnarled 
old hands skyward, seaw ard, and landward, and despite his years - 
dropped nimbly over the six foot wall and stood i in the road beside» 
his skipper. 

“T knowed it! I saw it comin’ for. months, that be was goin’ 
out to get it—what with his standin’ drinks whenever he got 
a chance, and palaverin’ this ’un and that ’un, and a hintin’ 
that if he were A’miral he’d-make things:-humi! A carryin’ on 
behind your back, he’s been, and now—Us ain’t goin’ to sail 
with the fleet, be us?” 

“Ves, the Seagull sails with the fleet, same as always,” said 
Captain Tom patiently. “Us can’t afford to show any ill 
temper. over—over a little thing like that.” 

“Til temper?” screamed “The Grouch,” quivering with rage. 
“Il}temper! Ef I were twenty year younger I’d go down there 
and heave that blighter into-the bay, I would! Damn his eyes!” 

“Don’t ’ee-be a fool! “Talk sense!” Captain Tom admonished. 
“Tt’s nothin’ to fight about. They do say I be too old an’ too 
cautious. Well, maybe be. An’, I don’t know as I wanted the 
responsibility any more anyhow, an’ I be proper glad that Bob’s 
to be the new A’miral,” he bravely lied. “What’ S$ more, man, 
if you be doin’ as I want ’ée to, you'll say nothin’ more about it 

to anybody.” 

The old fisherman stopped aghast at such tame submission, 
and then reiterated, “But I tell ’ee’ Bob Pearson did ’ee dirt! 
Worked behind yer back and——” 

“ An’ the Good Book,” interrupted Captain Tom, “tells us to 
fotgive them that do us injury.’ 

“An” soT do! An’so I do! After I’ve damned well soaked % 

em!” remarked'the veteran. But after Captain Tom had'turned 
the corner and was lost to sight*between the high stone walls he © 
spat disgustedly, before stretching up on tiptoe to catch the top. 
of the Wall and swing himself over to his own garden, and growled: 
“By thé; Great Jehoshaphat! Who’d a thought the skipper’d 
a taken it layin’ down, like that! Hanged ef I'don’t believe he do 
be losin’ nerve—but—damn ‘him! for him!” 


II 


Down in the outer harbor, stared upon by 'the high cliffs 
and protected from stormy seas by the breakwater that had been 
more than a hundred years in building; the trawlér fleet took on 
stores.:~ Boats plied more busily and more frequently than on 
ordirfary occasions. Great round loaves of bread were tossed 
upward to be deftly caught by waiting hands, and thrown down 
the gaping companionway. Spare gear was overhauled. Men 
poked their heads into the lazaretto, overhauled its contents, and 
decided that everything was complete, or said, ‘‘ Us needs so-and- 
so, Skipper.”’ Others critically examined warp or rig and ap- 
proved or censured. In fleet formation the trawlers were 
bound for sea. 

This was to be a long cruise. A “smoke boat” was to ac- 
company them, to bring supplics when food ran short, to pass 
through them and collect and convey all the catch to the nearest 
market. Once not a ship of the fleet save that steam tender had 
touched shore for nearly three months. Men had forgotten the 
sight of land and how to stand and walk thereon; but now they 
had no such expectation. That had been a marvelous voyage 
from the rroceecs of which men of the crews, “sharemen”’ all, 


_a half less overhang by the starn,’ an’ when they builder chap 


. annoyed by contrary breezes, the fleet made its way to the chosen 


instinct or the knowledge to gamble with the storms, and the 


had bought and paid for homes. It could not, be: repeated, but 
there was always hope. And men_had- forgotten that this 
memorable epoch was in times when Captain Tom was Admiral 
of the fleet. That was the irony of it! 

Waiting for a breeze, the fleet felt it at last. Phe n main tops’ls 
that had languidly_ sagged in wrinkles and creases’ filled. The 
huge red mains’ls stiffened like the taut heads of eager drums, 
resonant to the beat of the winds, throbbing to the call of the sea. 
Ship after ship moved. Outside the breakwater with its white 
lighthouse they thrust out running bowsprits, and'the red sails 
increased until they -bellied as an accompanying cloud above 
each wind-driven hull. Ship after ship took the same heel, and 
as if in unison agreed they behaved with unified restraint. Two 
hundred and odd they ripped the waves of Torbay, passed the 
lone islands on the port side and headed away, on the cruise. 
They scattered only enough to prevent blanketing one another 
from the propelling and:favorable winds, 

“Old as ’er be, I ll bet the Seagull c’d beat that there Quickstep 
in a gale,” said the “‘second Hiand”’ of Captain Tom’s boat, eying 
the Admiral’s trim ship that had the place of honor. 

“Aye! Her could,” agreed the white-haired old ‘third hand” 
“The Grouch” of the crew’ who had ‘been with the Seagull ever 
since she had been launched. “Her be.the best heavy weather 
ship ever put tosea. Skipper know’ d.what he wanted, an’ got it. 
He were a sight | younger then an’ he says to the builder, ‘Damn 
they plans! Four an’ a half good more keel-line an’ a yard by 


says ‘nought but.a fool an’ no sailor’d do that,’ the.old ’un hit 
’un so quick did sée stars. ._ Then skipper did have ship builded 
like he wanted her, an —her be the best ship that ever lived out 
a starm!” 

“Aye! Her be,” the mate agreed with a touch of pride as if 
he too had aided*in her designing. .“‘Her bet”? And then sud- 
denly, “what the hell do.’ee mean by throwing they sweepin’s 
over that side? That’s the weather side—over there! Let me 
ketch you doin’ that again an’-——” 

He made an angry dash at the new cabin Ley atid when the 
latter. dodged -nimbly. down the companionway bent over the 
opening and bellowed threats, then returned to .the ancient 
mariner and remarked with a grin, “nothin’ likeJarnin’ they 
boys or from the start if us is to make proper fishermen outen 

’em, eh?” 

“Right an’ proper,” sagely agreed the - ancient amariner who 
had so long ‘before served that apprenticeship, through which 
every man must pass if he would become a “fisherman” of the 
Brixham fleet, that he had almost forgotten it. 

Up through the broader widths of the channel, tacking, reach- 
“ing, ever sailing, and gratified by fair - winds: or ‘temporarily 


grounds... Sometimes, as they made sail, took long reaches and 
beat back, the men who moved~hastily about the decks envied 
the stéam tender ‘that, independent of the winds, lazily, smokingly 
unperturbed, held its even: way; but. ‘always they maintained 
a. suppressed contempt for “her créwbecause those were not 
‘sailors, after-all, They wete men -who.had not’ the sporting 


handling of great sheets of Canvas. where life itself depended upon 
experience and dexterity. a 

“Well, the A’miral- has picked good ‘Captain Tom 
said, after they”had reached their goal and put in the first suc- 
cessful day, ‘‘Bob’s “not daft.’ I’d-haye here myself. 
The tender went off ‘today loaded down to’ the. limit. She was 
deep in water, lads:”* 

They fell into a regular routine, which consisted in taking 
fleet formation on the Admiral’s orders; and then watching for 
his signal to Shoot the trawls, take course, and with a “pulling 
wind,” drag the great submerged nets along the sea floor until 
the Admiral flew the signal that caused them immediately to 
spill the wind from their sails and hoist the trawls upward to 
dump their contents, silvery, wriggling and squirming, on the 
wet decks. 

For several days they worked heavily, and prosperity seemed 
with them, and then there came a change in the weather. Winds 
were variable, or, worse, came not at all, and for hours they lay 
becalmed, lolling on a sullen oily sea. 

“T tell ’ee,” said ‘The Grouch”’ to the ‘‘second hand,” “Skip- 
per don’t like they weather. He’s been walkin’ up an’ down, 
up an’ down, for ‘ard there, for maybe an hour, a cockin’ ’is 
head sidewise an’ a sniffin’ the air. When he do that, look out. 
He knows more about weather than a glass, or all the men in the 
fleet put together, this new A’miral along with ’em.’ 

He spat contemptuously over the rail, and his companion 
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“We're running down on ye,” he roared. “Stand by to jump.” 


growled, for to the men of the Seagull, all of whom had been 
aboard her for-years, it was like a fighting insult that they were 
no longer flagship of the Brixham fleet. 

“‘An’ they said Skipper Tom were too cautious! That’s what 
they said! Said it of he what bean’t afraid of anything that 
ever walked, swam or blew! I don’t like to think of it. It fair 
gets me riled, it do!” 

He had opened his lips to vent more of his anger when he was 
arrested by the clumping of seaboots behind him and turned to 
look over his shoulder at Captain Tom, who now leaned his 
elbows on the rail alongside. 

“T don’t like it,” he said. “It aren’t natural. If I’m not 


mistook, us’ll have the heaviest storm us has ever seen. Not 
dirty weather, nor rough weather, nor half gale, nor full gale, 
but somethin’ wuss’n us has ever seen. I wish us had more sea 
room! Look over there. Us bean’t more’n two mile offshore 
an’—I know that coast of France! Clifis and reefs! Bad 
reefs runnin’ offshore. God help us if a storm do break,” he 
ended in the softened voice that he used when speaking to the 
Deity direct. 

The gray-haired mate, who was a Roman Catholic, sponta- 
neously crossed himself as if silently repeating the prayer. The 
ancient one, who had never entered church nor chapel but had 
devout religious convictions of his own, and. followed bo own 
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24 
form of worship, lifted a hand and glanced at the darkening 
skies with respect, quite as if behind the dun, somber clouds was 
One who would note his gaze. 

“Winds a haulin’ off to east’ard! See it?” bawled the voice 
of a man who had been lounging over the rail and staring to- 
ward the open channel, as if thinking that in that direction lay 
home. 

The crew of the Seagull from skipper to cabin boy hastened 
to that side of the ship and watched. They saw the sails of one 
after another distant trawler fill, and the tall masts sway and 
bob under the impetus, and the ships swing round to spill the 
wind and remain motionless and riding head-on until given 
orders. The Seagull in but a few minutes did the same. The 
breeze swept inward until the entire fleet was rocking and sway- 
ing with booms “smanging,” which in Brixham parlance meant 
they beat and battered 
from side to side heavily, as 
if eager to take advantage 
of the wind. 

“A’miral’s signals, sir,” 
shouted one of the crew 
whose younger and quicker 
eyes were more observant 
than those of the others. 
Captain Tom ran across 
and stared at the flagship, 
which lay closest inshore. . 
They were to steer sou’ by 
sou’west and were to shoot 
their trawls. He hesitated 
for a moment, shook a 
doubtful head, looked at 
the sea, the sky and the 
coast line, and muttered, 
“T shouldn’t have give that : 
order if I were A’miral of the fleet, but us got to 
obey lest they say I be a coward! But it bean’t 
safe! It bean’t safe!’’.. 

He turned and quietly gave the orders to his 
crew. They leaped to action, he in their midst, 
pulling, hauling, directing at thesame time. The . 


black mass of net, scores of. yards’ in length, swept over the 
weather side of the Seagull and disappeared beneath the waves - 


when dragged downward by the heavy trawl beam that held 
open the mouth of that monstrous bag whose binding “mouth 
ropes,” thick as a leg, and whose steel ‘“‘heads,” built to slide 
upon the sea floor, combined into a weight that would carry it 
deep. Fathom after fathom of the thick warp paid out of the 
for’ard hold. The Seagull leaned far over and listed heavily to 
that work which she had done thousands of times before. It 
was as if she were a horse, throwing its weight into the collar at 
the beginning of a long and steep hill, and patiently hopeful to 
reach the top, knowing that there alone rest and free breathing 
could be achieved. 

Out on a long reach her companions, two hundred and a score, 
strained in unison, each pulling its trawl across the sea bed. 
Spritsails, foresails, mainsails, main-topsails, mizzen sails, mizzen- 
topsails on each were filled until fingers might have drummed 
upon them as upon a sounding board. Lashed were the helms 
once the course was set. Lashed together the great fleet seemed 
as it swept, preserving the same angle and the same speed, leaning 
alike with uptilted decks, nosing away on the same course, 
engaged in the same task, the laborious dragging of the trawls 
that, fathoms deep, swept the floors of the sea. 

And then, acting under the Admiral’s orders, each ship sud- 
denly luffed until her sails no longer held the wind, and each 
ship’s winches began the hard task of hoisting the trawl. Despite 
their age and long service the crew of the Seagull were still 
among the smartest in the fleet, for these were veterans all. 
The cod end of their net had been opened and the catch put in the 
bunkers below long before some others of the fleet had cleared 
trawl. The wind was climbing. The oily sluggishness of the 
sea had changed to enormous swells, as if waiting a signal to 
break into unleashed waves. The air was heavy and oppressive, 
despite the gathering drought. Up-channel the horizon was 
somber, sullen, as if contemplating wrathful devastation. 

“Behind that,” said Captain Tom, staring with sea-worn and 
weather-wise eyes, “is the worst storm us has ever seen. If Iwas 
A’miral now, I’d send us all out’ard. Us’ll need sea room soon, 
and—there be a worse coast than the other, off there.” He 
pointed into the dusk of the early afternoon that was like the 
dusk of twilight. 


The Old ’Un 


They threw a boy bodily 
across the raging gap. 


“A’miral givin’ orders, sir,” 
shouted the cabin boy, enthusias- 
tic in his first regular cruise. : 

Captain Tom, huge, broad and 
bent-shouldered, standing with 
legs wide apart and ungainly sea-_ 
boots as fixed as if built into the deck, glared toward the flag- 
ship. For a moment he could not believe it possible that such 
orders had been given. He brushed a hand beneath his sou’wester 
to rub it perplexedly over his brow.and looked again. It was 
as if he doubted his vision. His lips*shut tight beneath the 
white mustache and beard. His big chin quivered. 

“Good Lord!” he muttered. And then as if to make certain, 
he moved on his heels and stared again toward the threatening 
north, at the northwest where banks of clouds seemed surging 
rebelliously, and out to the west whence came the increasing 
wind. He suddenly slapped the rail with a big hard palm and 
roared: “ Either the A’miral’s mad, or I bea fool. They say I be 
too cautious, or afraid, an’ maybe I be. Boys, A’miral’s 
ordered fleet to shoot trawls again, but I’ll be damned if I'll do it. 
Are you with me?” 

His face lightened at the unanimous and hearty growl of 
assent, proving that the men of his crew still esteemed him the 
most capable man in the fleet, and were ready to pay for their 
belief. To refuse deliberately to obey the Admiral’s orders 
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could have but one consequence, withdrawal, forfeiture of profits 
and shares in the catch and—the Seagul] was many days’ voyage 
from home. It required courage of convictions. Captain Tom 
thought of all this and appeared hesitant and reluctant. He was 
thinking of the needs of his men and what the sacrifice meant 
to them. 

“You needn’t bother about us, Skipper,” shrilled “The 
Grouch,” as if reading his mind. “Us takes your judgment 
clean and whole. If they others don’t like it, they can go hang!” 

“Good,” said Captain Tom quietly. ‘Us’ll up sail and out. 
Sea room’s what us’ll need within another hour.” _ 

They fell to work, silently, deftly, with the skill of long com- 
panionship in a task.- It was scarcely necessary to give an order. 
The Seagull shook herself free, took on way, and ‘slipped out- 


ward. The crews of some of the trawlers they passed, who were 
made up of younger men, derided the Seagu//, shouting, “That’s 
right! Home’s the place for you’n if the weather be smirchy . . 
Go it, old’un. They said ’ee be proper cautious, and ’ee be!” 

Captain Tom stood with his legs planted, motionless, mute, 
but the men of his crew, gray or white to the man, bawled back 
profane and angry replies. It was hard to run away. The last 
Stinging comment came from a Lowestoft man who shouted: 
“Ye should change yer vane. Ye need a white feather instead 
of a blue flag at yer peak!” And the ancient mariner, quivering 


with rage, sprang up on the rail, clutched the shrouds with one 
hand and shook a fist as he cried back: “You block-headed 
blighter! Ef ever I run foul of you ashore I’ll make you eat that 
or else I’ll cut your black heart out!” 

He was still sputtering when the mate put brawny arms out, 
seized him around his legs and jerked him to the deck. 

“Stow it, old ’un! Stow the gab!” he cautioned. “All 
they’ll do’ll be to laugh at ’ee. Don’t ’ee give they swabs that 
satisfaction. That be a Lowestoft man. He bean’t from Brix- 
ham, so—shut up!” 

The last of the fleet was left behind. Captain Tom felt a great 
loneliness and regret. He stood moodily and in great depression 
by the starboard rail staring backward with hurt eyes. They 
would say many unkind things of him; that he had refused to 
obey his successor; that he was sore because he had been dis- 
carded; that he was as cautious as an old farmwoman carrying 
a basket of eggs; that he was a coward. He began to doubt him- 
self and questioned again and again whether he was overly cau- 
tious and overly careful. But his-eyes when he lifted them to 
scan the blackening horizon, his nostrils that caught the peculiar 


scent, wafted from afar, of deep 
waters and deep seagrowths torn 
from the bottoms, his keyed ex- 
pectancy, his straining eardrums, 
insisted that his judgment had not been at fault. : 

“T tell ’ee, Skipper be right. . I be jiggered if he bean’t! They’s 
the wust starm a-comin’ as has been ever see’d. Look ’ee off 
sta’b’d!”? The ancient was again shouting in his shrill, aged 
voice and Captain Tom looked. He saw off in the distance, 
advancing upon them in fury, the unmistakable advent of the 
storm. 

All his apathy disappeared. He leaped to action as an old 
war horse leaps and quivers to the sound of the bugle in a charge. 
He bellowed orders to helmsman and men, and in frantic haste 
they doused tops’l, fores’l and double reefed the great mains’! 
leaving nothing but sprit and mizzen set to hold the Seagull’s 
head into the wind. Before their task was done the storm was 
upon them, pouncing down, invisible but terrifying, without form 
or shape, but endowed with a million rending hands. The 
Seagull shivered, quivered, and fought for life. Staunch as she 
was, handled as well as nothing but supreme seamanship could 
handle, victor in a thousand other battles, she seemed sobbing 
for breath, surviving only through desperate resolution. Time 
and again in that irregular, tempest-riven sea, she could not 
throw off the tons of water that swept her from bow to stern be- 
fore another deluge threatened to send her to the bottom and 
end the fight. 

There was no regularity in the enormous waves that hammered 
and battered her. They could not be timed and met. Black 
clouds swept-down until they whipped the waves, seemed thrown 
upward, to fall again as if they bounced like great balloons, 
tossed, retossed, and tossed again. Then, as if the wind had 
savagely interfered, they were swept away, swirling, torn, mo- 
mentarily vanquished, and the men of the Seagul/ caught their 
breaths and stared back through the rift in the murk. When last 
there had been visibility, the tops’ls and upper parts of the great. 
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red mains’ls of the fleet had been seen, but now nearly all these 
were gone. Here and there one fled like a frightened bird. A 
sense of terrifying disaster overwhelmed the men of the Seagull. 
They stared at one another, as they stood, wet, dripping, breath- 
less, and surmised the truth. A curious lull in the storm had 
enveloped them, as if the tempest, overstrained in its initial 
charge, had paused to gather breath. 

“Around with her, lads! Steady now. Stand by to jump. 

Move lively. Back we go for—by God!—taey need us there!” 


thousand. If us tries to save ’em;-us has but one chance in 
a thousand more. It’s never been done,’ and mebbe it can’t be 
done. But can us let ’em drown without tryin’, or else drownin’ 
ourselves? If you agree, we'll try to pick some of ’em off or— 
drown with ’em. What say?” 

It was much to ask. They were too sea-wise not to grasp 
what he meant, and the precarious issues. Three of them had 
wives and children at home, and then they remembered that out 


Captain Tom’s voice had 
the old trumpet sound. 
They bellowed approval, 
and took the risk. They 
even gave her another tag 
of sail, and she staggered 
as if in protest, wallowed for 
an instant, and buckled into 
it. She fled like a seahawk 
back over her course, ripping 
the waves, reckless of the 
danger of being pooped if the 
storm increased, and tore 
down upon the scene of 
wreck. She came upon 
ships in flight with torn sails, 
and _ then, 
ships that lay supinely upon 
beam ends with not a living 
thing clinging thereon. 
There seemed nothing to 
save. And then, well in- 
shore, they saw two trawlers 
valiantly fighting for some- 
thing and bore down upon 
them. 

“They’re trying to drift 
a line down to one that’s 
taken the rocks,”’ the mate 
announced from the post of 
vantage in the shrouds that 
he had recklessly dared. 
“They on the outer reef be 
dismasted. They be hang- 
in’ on and—they be dead 
men!” 

He was suddenly pulled 
aside by Captain Tom, 
who climbed aloft and, 
clinging there, swaying, 
tossed as if the Seagull in 
agony wished to shake him 
loose, peered landward. . In- 
stantly he dropped down- 
ward to-thedeck. “Headon 
again, lads! Bring her up! 
Take a chance,” he shouted. 
And again the Seagull took 
the great risk, wallowed, 
threw off the water and rode 
head on. She drifted peril- 
ously near one of the fleet 
that was still trying to float 
a rope down to the wreck. 

“Her be the A’miral’s 
Quickstep,” shouted a man 
through cupped hands and 
then: “‘God help ’em. They 
be done. Us can’t get a line 
aboard. Us be nearly fin- 
ished ourselves.” 

From his precarious hold 


calling this “the young man’s. age.’ 


closer inshore, 


Does One Ever Get Too Old 
to Do the Really Big Things? | 


fy F you were to take a census of the big, active figures - 

in the world today—the men who are doing big -}** 
things—you would find that most of them are more than’ 
sixty-five years of age. Since the war we've stopped 


Chauncey M. Depew, for instance, is eighty-seven; 
so is Dr. Charles W. Eliot. Lyman Abbott is eighty- 
ix; “Uncle Joe” Cannon, eighty-five; Lord Bryce 
is eighty-three, as are John Wanamaker and Marquis 
Shigenobu Okuma. John D. Rockefeller 1s eighty-two; 
Henry Holt, the publisher, and Henry Watterson, jhe 
editor, are pighty-one; and Supreme Court Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes is eighty, the same age as 
Georges Clemenceau, “the tiger of France.’ 

George Brandes, the writer, is seventy-nine; Senator 
Knute Nelson 1s seventy-eight, which is the age of the 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell and Justice Joseph McKenna 
of the Supreme Court. Doctor Harvey W. Wiley is 
seventy-seven; so 1s George Haven Putnam, the pub- - 
lisher. Sarah Bernhardt 1s seventy-six, of an age with 
Elihu Root. Thomas A. Edison is seventy-four, born 
in the same year as Alexander Graham Bell. The 
Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour 15 seventy-three; 
Justice William R. Day of the Supreme Court ts 
seventy-two, as are Luther Burbank, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett and Samuel Gompers. Henry Cabot Lodge is 
seventy-one, as are Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the publisher, 
Albert B. Cummins, Daniel Carter Beard and David 
Starr Jordan. 

Marshal Ferdinand Foch is seventy. That’s the age 
of Sir Oliver Lodge. Henry Van Dyke, the author, ts 
sixty-nine. Joseph Jacques Joffre was born the same 
year. 

John Drew, the actor, is sixty-eight, as 1s Sir Hall 
Caine, and Robert Underwood Johnson’ and Thomas 
Nelson Page, both authors and former Ambassadors. 
Robert B. Mantell, the actor, is sixty-seven, also George 
Eastman, Frank A. Munsey, the publisher, and John 
Sharp Williams. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Samuel Rea 
and John Hays Hammond are sixty-six. 

George Bernard Shaw, Edward L. Doheny, John S. 
Sargent, Judge Louis D. Brandeis, Henry Morgenthau 
and former President Woodrow Wilson are sixty-five. 


his feet and looked pityingly 


there, clinging to a wreck, washed by higher waves, despairing, 


- .: remembered it. It was as if 
' it*had been years since last 

_ they sailed from that warm 
_its great and inviolable shel- 


- of dreams. They could ac- 
~ complish it if they but sailed 


“capsized * sides and keels? 


-had: brought this deluge of 


were other men who also 
had -wives and children far 
away in Brixham town—far, 
very far; very placid as they 


and-friendly port. To regain 


ter seemed now the greatest 


away:: But sailing away left 
those others out there on the 
black and breaking wreck to 
an inevitable doom. God! 
Hadn’t they already seen 
wrecks enough with not a 
living thing clinging to the 


Could the rescue of the Ad- 
miral, who in daring. folly 


sorrow, assuage the bitter- 
ness of such wholesale loss? 

They hesitated, weighed, 
considered, there in the lull 
of the storm, looking now at 
the black, breaking thing on 
the reef, and thence upward 
to the cruel cliffs, to the long 
lines of thundering waves 
that battered against the 
foot wall, and finally at their 
skipper who, huge and 
gnarled, clung and swayed 
above them, looking down- 
ward into their eyes, waiting 
for them to answer. 

“A man can’t die more 
than once. He hasn’t more 
than one life to give, lads,” 
he said in a voice that 
sounded inordinately solemn 
and quiet in that wait. 
“But—as for me—mine’s 
most done anyhow! If this 
is my day to drown—well— 
T’ll drown with no com- 
plaint. But I can’t live 
after today with thememory [| 
that I didn’t do all I could 
to help the others off. Do 
we try?” 

The gray-haired mate, 
who had grandchildren of 
his own, stared up at nim 
with somber eyes. The one 
man whose life was. still 
strong and virile, shuffled 


across at the constantly 


Captain Tom surveyed the situation. He saw high cliffs, and 
torn belts of foam stretching seaward, showing the reefs on which 
the unfortunate Quickstep had been caught and was now being 
hammered as she rose and fell. Oak had never been grown or 
fashioned to a hull that could long withstand that battering. 
Clinging to that wreckage were five human beings, one, doubtless, 
the man who had superseded him in command of the fleet. But 
there was no time to lose, for already the reefs were gaining their 
mastery and the waves seemed eager to end their work. 

“Boys,” he called down to the men beneath, though all were 
battered and scarred by years, “them has but one chance in a 


there that way. 


breaking wreck of the Quickstcb. The man at the helm dodged 
and swayed with the turgid roll of the Seagull, seemingly intent 
upon his task, but in reality weighing his love of life against what 
he might remember if he failed in this minute of vital distress. 
It may have been the voice, querulous, creaking, time-worn, of the 
ancient mariner that decided them. This “Grouch!” This 
agnostic in the midst of men who went humbly to chapel or to 
confession! 

“By the love of Christ!” it cried. _“ Although there’s none to 
care for me, and I be all alone, and I like to live, I can’t leave 
I'd rather end it (Continued on page 111) 
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A story that tells you—more 
than any other story you ever 
read—of the heart of Broadway 


(GREASE-PAINT 


Illustrations by 


HE had weary eyes—eyes with the weight of centuries 
of knowledge upon them—eyes that could no longer open 
wide with astonishment at anything life might hold. The 
lashes were so long, so dark and straight that they were 

like a veil of night shadowing the grayness beneath. 

A slow smile lifted the corners of her mouth, then let them 
droop before the smile was really born. Her walk, as she trailed 
from the first line of show-girls in her wide-spread bird of paradise 
costume, was as measured as the muse of tragedy. 

And yet she was only twenty-six. 

That was Naomi Stokes, who counted numberless acquaintances 
but few friends, who knew many men better than they cared to 
be known but few as well as she might have cared to know them. 


By RITA WEIMAN 


—tho wrote “The Acquittal” and other noted plays and stories 


Harrison Fisher 


Broadway was a playground to Naomi but she had long since 
learned that in the game played there, none are winners. Time 
is the croupier who rakes in the spoils and at time Naomi had 
ceased to smile even wearily. He stood with his long arm sus- 
pended, ready, it seemed to her, to pounce upon each hour she 
might hold dear, jealous of all she had crowded into one short 
life. Man she knew too well to fear but the croupier with whom 
she had gambled so long, she dared not look in the face. And as 
one sings in the dark to silence fear, so she had developed a 
philosophy of life which she held close in those moments when 
she might be tempted to take measure of things. She could not 
afford to pause long or to think much. 

Of that glittering section which stretches like some bejeweled, 
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recumbent queen of the night from Forty-second 
to Fiftieth Streets, Naomi was such an integral 
part that if a night passed without her appear- 
ance at one or another of the tightly wedged 
restaurants, their habitués wondered. Her name, 
which in the theater was merely that of another 
show-girl, had for so long swung from lip to lip in 
the after theater life of the White Way, that soon 
it would of necessity be relegated to that past 
which hangs so cruelly over the present. Naomi 
knew this. And more than once alone in her tiny 
two-room apartment and in spite of her philoso- 
phy, she wondered what would come after. 

It was on a night following a day when the 
dregs of life had tasted particularly bitter that 
Naomi and four others went to supper with 
Marshall Kent. 

Kent having more money than he could spend 
enjoyed spending it on Broadway. Having noth- 
ing better to do he had never looked for anything 
better. He and Naomi were good pals in their 
way. He liked to stare through her lashes at the ; 
puzzle beneath. Most women were so revealing. 

But tonight she resented his set gaze, the ironic 
twitch of his thin lips. After her nasty, self- 
disclosing day, she wanted a friend. She wanted 
some one to whom she could be something more 
than heavy eyes and auburn-tinted hair, some 
one with whom she could share thoughts—and 
fears. But ‘ Marshy” Kent had never given her 
friendship. No man had. 

All through supper she was silent, with a hard, 
shell-like silence her companions could not break. 
Finally she pushed her plate to one side and her 
glance sifted the smoke-thickened air. 

Beyond the table in a space so small that they 
might have been squirrels chasing their tails, the 
crowd jostled and elbowed and glared at one 
another in an effort to keep time to a-stamping, 
hilarious jazz. In the doorway beyond, another 
crowd jostled and elbowed and glared at one 
another and fought for the privilege of slipping 
crisp greenbacks to supercilious headwaiters. 

Naomi swept it with a noxious sense of disgust. 
Suddenly it seemed a ton weight, as if the ceiling 
like some infernal machine were descending upon 
her. She lifted her shoulders and her head went 
back. Oh, for a breath of real, fresh air! : 

“What’s the matter, my dear?” put in Kent. 
“Off your feed?” 

“No.” She brought her eyes toward him, 
then they drifted back to the crowd at the door. 
“T was just thinking what a joke they-are on 
themselves, fighting like that to get into a stuffy 
old hole where they’re going to be held up and 
fleeced.” 

Kent laughed. 

“Aren’t you worth the price of admission? 
You’re one of the exhibits, you know.” 

He looked down at the easy movement of the 
white shoulders under the narrow beaded straps 
that were the sole support of her black gown. 

“ Anyone with the eyes and arms of Naomi will always count,” 
he consoled. 

She pulled from his gaze. 

“Oh, what’s the use! You know I don’t matter to them any 
more than to you. You play around with me here because you 
oe any better way to pass your time. And they, poor 
idiots 

“By Jove, you are off your feed!” 

She turned her back on his low, impudent chuckle. 

His tolerant eye traveled over the shoulder turned from him 
to the hot, wild mass clamoring at the doorway. Suddenly he 
became alert and a second later was on his feet, without apolo- 
gy pushing his way around the dance floor. Naomi saw him 
make for a man with a big frame and graying mustache 
who lingered impotently at the rear of the crowd. Kent reached 
out, grabbed his hand and wrung it as though he never wanted to 
let it go. She wondered vaguely what it would be like to have 


ip 


some one as glad to see her. He passed a word to the headwaiter 
and escorted by Kent, the party was led to a table a few paces 
from where she sat. 


The man glanced about with the curiosity, half amused, half 
critical of the sight-seeing stranger. Back of him came a girl of 
twenty-one or so with eager gray eyes a thousand years younger 
than Naomi’s, white teeth showing through parted lips, and hair 


the dense, dusky black of an Indian’s. At her side walked a 
young man. As he passed Naomi their glances met. They locked 
for an instant with that odd, unintentional arresting which means 
that two out of a vast throng have momentarily become indi- 
viduals. Naomi’s slow gaze followed as he went on and it seemed 
to her that in the allotting of places he deliberately chose the one 
facing her. . 

Kent hovered over his friend with beaming enthusiasm. The 
ironic twitch of his lips was gone. The somewhat sagging 
shoulders of the man who keeps flesh down by massage rather 
than exercise had straightened. He scribbled his address. He 
took theirs. He admonished the waiter to treat them well and 
apologized finally for having to return to his own table. 

Naomi watched the younger man’s face as Marshall Kent took 
his place beside her. No, she had not been mistaken. She, who 
knew so well how to read men’s eyes, saw in his dark ones a look 
of intense, concentrated interest. The girl next to him saw it too, 
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and following it, thought she had never seen a face more fascinat- 

ing than the one so smoothly white with its heavy-fringed lids 

and wave of glinting hair across the forehead. It was artificial, 

of course, but then you got used to that in New York. Her clear 

gray eyes went swiftly back to the dark ones that were fastened on 
aomi’s. 

Kent pulled in his chair and settled back. 

“Well, little Marshy’s all het up!” one of the girls prompted. 
“Who’s your friend?” 

He was still beaming. 

“Fellow I haven’t seen since college—Alec McConnell. I was 
chucked. He went through to the finish. Mining engineer—big 
man in Idaho today.” é 

“And the other two?” queried Naomi casually. 

“The one staring at you, my dear, is the son of Bilt Dixon of 
Dixonville, Oregon, big ranch owner, king of the apple country.” 

“And the girl?” 

“Little friend of his being chaperoned by McConnell and his 
Wife. First visit to the big town. Is that all?” 

Once more Naomi’s drowsy gaze met the one that had not moved 
{rom her and a faint flush surged under her skin. As her lids fell 
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“Well, Eve, do we 
tempt young Adam 
to eat the apple or 
do we let him go 
home in peace and 
grow them?” 

“I think we marry 
him,” she said 
quietly. 


now, they covered something of the .ook of the gamester. It was 
a calculating look that weighed possibilities, one she was quick to 
hide 


Kent detected it rather by instinct than otherwise. 

— have a heart, Naomi!” he teased. ‘“He’s so young and 
tender.” 

Naomi turned slowly in his direction. She said nothing for the 
moment, but waited ‘until the others got up to dance. 

“Well?” He was intrigued by her silence. “Well, Eve, do we 
tempt young Adam to eat the apple or do we let him go home in 
peace and grow them?” 

“T think we marry him,” she said quietly. 

Kent gave a start that brought him upright. Then he grinned 
that drawling grin tinged with cynicism. The idea of anyone 
marrying Naomi was amusing. She read his thought as plainly 
as if it had been put into words and her head went up suddenly. 

“My dear Naomi—if you’ll pardon my brutality, I should say 
—not a chance in the world!” 

“ Why? ” 

“Tn the first place I have a hunch that little girl, Nan Crawford, 
has a pretty firm hold on young Bill. I suspect she’s here 
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“You've got to love 
him, Miss Stokes! 
You've got to make 
him happy. .I'd give 
my life for him. 
That'sthe way you ve 
got to love him, too. 
If you don't—if you 
fail him—ever—I'll 
kill you!” 


trousseauing. In the second, Bill is probably more sophisti- “Just this—you belong here as surely as grease-paint belongs 

cated than you orI imagine. This isn’t his first visit to New in the theater.” 

York.” “No woman belongs here,” she flung at him. “There isa’t 4 
“T’m going to marry him just the same.” woman made who hasn’t the right to a home.” 


“ And go out and live on an Oregon ranch, old dear?”’ “Then why does she start here?” 
ge hg - “Because she’s young and a fool—in nine cases out of ten 
He laughed aloud this time. Because she thinks this is living.” 


“You'd look sweet in a sunbonnet and gingham dress.” She pulled a bit of lace from her bag and dabbed at her eyes. 
“Just what do you mean by that?” she asked, not quite sure Kent’s mouth opened. It was the first time he had seen 
what emphasis to put on “sweet.” Naomi cry. 
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“Don’t mind me!” She met his astonishment with a 
ri effort to pull herself together. “I’ve had a rotten 

ay.” 

“How, my dear?” 

“Oh, just the realization that tonight it’s this, and in two 
years—at the outside—it’ll be ham and eggs and a lunch counter— 
if I’m lucky.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Oh, yes! I'll just drop out and you'll forget me—like the 
rest. What’s become of Emy Steward—and Cora Greene—and 


In that moment 
Naomi knew 
that Nan Craw- 
ford's words 
were not mere 
bravado, not 
foolish threat. 
She was battling 
in her own way 
for the thing she 
loved. 


Ray Granville? You don’t even know, and you used to give 
parties for them like this one.” 

He was silent knowing she spoke the truth. Like comets 
across a glittering sky those beautiful girls had gleamed and gone. 
Gone when their beauty had gone, vanished into the night that 
engulfed them, too proud or too forgotten to accept the humilia- 
tion of charity. 

“We don’t last long, boy,” she added grimly. “And I’m one 
< those who can’t keep on fooling herself. I’ve had a beast of a 

y.’ 
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32 Grease-Paint 
moments all the hours of thought which her refusal of his invita- 


“Hence the ranch idea in Oregon.” 

“Yes.” A queer twist lifted her lips—then dropped them. 
“Inspiration, I call it. The Limited that will carry me away from 
the poorhouse!”’ 

“You'll never put it over.’ 

“Sporting enough to lay odds on it, Marshy, old dear?” Again 
the flash of challenge. 

In all justice to Marshall Kent, it must be admitted that under 
normal conditions he would not have taken her up. But the 
silver flask that reposed on Marshy’ s hip had been refilled on 
frequent visits to a side chamber just off the main room. He 
looked out of the corner of an eye at Naomi stepping in whee 
angels might fear to tread, and the flushed, grudging admira 
tion of gamester for gamester darted in the glance. 

“You're on!” he said. 

“ And you'll keep off!’ she urged, a bit breathless. 

“Yes—I’ll give you ground. What stakes?” 

“Tf I lose——” 

“ Yes? 

“We'll make it a hundred perfectos, best brand.” 

“Nice and impersonal!” observed Marshy, head to one side, 
now well into the game. “And if you win?” 

“The handsomest wedding present in town!” 

“T call that odds in your favor.” 

With a faint smile she leaned mae, hand oiateteinclesd to 
clinch it. 

“Hold on! What’s the time limit?” 

“When he starts west, I start with him.” - 

“It’s a go. Only don’t expect any help from me.’ 

“I won’t—except an introduction when he stops we on the 
way out.” 

“What makes you think he’ll stop?” 

“T know he will. He’ll find some excuse to.” 

And he did, of course. -‘Waveringly, as he drew nearer the 
magnet of her eyes, he paused and tapped Marshy’s shoulder. 
The latter sprang up. 

“‘By-the-way, Mr. Kent, we’re such a bunch of rubes—I 
thought you might recommend the best show in town for to- 
morrow night.” 

Naomi waited as Matshy considered. 

“Why don’t you send your friend to ours?”’ she suggested in a 
low voice apparently to him alone. 

“What one is that?” asked the friend, flashing eagerly into the 
breach. 

Kent introduced him then to the upraised eyes round the table. 
But he saw only Naomi’s veiled ones. She gave him the name of 
the musical comedy and the theater—nothing more. And as he 
bowed and rejoined the older man and the girl with the dusky 
hair who were standing in the doorway, Marshall Kent dropped 
into his chair again. 

“Quick work, Naomi,” he murmured, “and Machiavellian 
meth-:". One move more from you and the apple wouldn’t have 
look: | nearly so inviting.” 


CHAPTER II 


My dear Miss Stokes: 

This'will be the fourth time I’ve seen the show and the third 
time I’ve asked you to go to supper. If you tell me you can’t 
again, I'll you don’t want to—and quit. No, on the 
whole, I won’t quit. I’ve never done that in my life. I'll just 
hang round and bother you till you come, so better come to- 
night. I'll be waiting for you. Sincerely, 

Dixon. 


Naomi lifted the head-dress of paradise that swayed round her 
face and handed it absently to the dresser. Numberless notes she 
had received during her show-girl career, but never one signed 
just like that. ‘‘Sincerely.” Probably it was a card index of the 
man. 

She laid it down, the look of Eve through her lashes. Three 
nights she had put him off. Yes, the apple might safely be held 
a bit closer tonight—but not too close. 

He was waiting just within the stage door, his hands deep- 
thrust into the pockets of his overcoat. . As she came up the 
stairs that led from the chorus dressing rooms under the stage, 
he stepped forward and both hands came out of the pockets. 

She clasped the right one, smiled up at him and his warm brown 
eyes shone. He piloted her to a car at the curb and as the door 
slammed he leaned forward with the glow of his eyes reflected in 
his voice. 

“Gee, this is great! I was afraid you’d turn me down again. 
He did not wait for an answer but crowded into the next few 
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hers with a boyish lingering as they drew the robe closer. 


tions had lengthened into days. ‘You must have thought me 
an awful rube, staring at you the way I did the other night. I’ve 
been afraid it made you sore at me. Did it?” 

“No woman thinks a man’s a rube for staring at her.” 

“I couldn’t help it. “I just couldn’t take my eyes off you.” 

In the shadows of the car she smiled softly. 

“Funny, how I walked into that place, cussing the smoke and 
noise and then saw you. Lord, I hadn’t' 

She smiled again. 

He went on. 

“You’ve seen me every night i in the first row at the theater, 
haven’t you?” 

“Yes, I’ve seen you.” 

“And I think it’s a punk show,” his teeth flashed i in a. “quick 
grin. ‘So now you know why I came.’ 

“One lone show-girl can’t be worth a speculator’ s ticket four 
times,” she prompted. 

She! s worth lots more than that, Thank you for cond to- 
night 

His voice turned serious. He tucked the robe into her corner 
of the seat breathing the faint fragrance that wafted from her 
like an aura. It was the ghost of grease-paint and flowers, of 
powder and perfume—that strange, exotic potpourri of the 
theater that clings to its women like essence of old Egypt. 

She gazed down at the bent head, at the hands that brushed 
How 
young he seemed: A man on Broadway who had something to 
learn! It was like finding a canary in a cage of monkeys! 

The strange exuberance was with her as they made their way 
among crowded tables to the one he had reserved. Amber 
satin clung to her supple body and long jet earrings almost 
touched her shoulders. And a curve softer than any her lips 
had known for years lifted their corners. 

His tanned skin and eyes that glowed seemed lifted straight 
to the sun rising above the mountains. She took a deep breath, 
as if from him she could get the stimulus of great outdoors. 

He looked at the slope of her white shoulders, at the droop of 
her eyes, as if in her were epitomized the lure of the city. 

“You're so—different,” he began. “So awfully different. I 
guess that’s no news to you, though.” 

“So are you—different.” 

“ Me? ” 

“Yes. Tell me about yourself.” 

“Oh, nothing much to tell about me.” 

And he proceeded to tell it while they went through two 
courses. She got a vivid picture of Bill Dixon, a young colt, 
straining against harness of any kind; a lad loathing routine to 
such an extent that he had quit college rather than submit to it; 
a young man, impulsive as the wind, more tied to the picturesque- 
ness of ranch life than to the business of it; an only son worshiped 
by the man who had paved the way, who was both father and 
mother to him. 

They danced. He was not a good dancer, but as his arm went 
round her and his dark head bent to her glinting one, she felt her- 
self completely encompassed. His bigness, his nearness, gave 
her a sudden sense of helplessness that frankly frightened her. 
The Ong of the future must be held in her cool hands, not 
in his. 

“T’m going to guess your age,” she announced when they were 
once more at opposite sides of the table, “if you’ll promise not to 
guess mine.” 

“T don’t give a darn how old you are.” 

“Oh, I’m not as old as all that. But you—you’re twenty-five.” 

“Next month. Bet, at that, I’m older than you.” 

“You are,” she lied, without a quiver. 

“But you're the sort of woman who'll always be young—even 
when you’re wrinkled and gray. It’s your coloring,” he went on, 
promptly contradicting himself. ‘That wonderful white skin— 
I’ve never seen skin so white—and the sheen of your hair and 
those eyes that make a fellow sort of—sort of want to jump 
in ” 


The eyes smiled at him with infinite promise. 

“T think we’re going to like each other,” she said. 

“T know one of us does already,” he grinned. 

“You're a dear,” she vouchsafed. 

They saw each other every day after that. He managed to 
bring it about, either for luncheon or early dinner or after the 
theater—at least he thought he was the one who brought it 
about. Occasionally they drove out to the country. But the 
countryside near New York rather amused him than otherwise. 

“Tt all seems sort of puny to me,” he (Continued on pave 126) 
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Where the 
nation first 
began to go dry. 
Crusaders praying 
Ward's saloon out of busi- 
ness at Hillsboro, Ohio, in 1873. 


The Aootch Runners 


The second of the “Who's Drinking in America?” articles, in which 
WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD tells the real adventure—and the real truth 


—of Prohibition enforcement. This month he answers the question— 


Where do we get it? 


HUGE lumbering man, with iron-gray hair 
and a seam-laced face, walked into 
the office of a certain Prohibition 
enforcement officer the other 

day and said, “ Hello.” Nowa state 
Prohibition enforcement officer 
itt e lord in his own circle. Frances Willard. for twenty- 
With one hand, by our law, 
he deals out alcohol, under of Prohibit; 

the permit system, to 
druggists and manufac- 
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AMEND 
turers and others who THE Vo “Hello,” right off the 
are supposed to have MUST Bene D ACT Peas UNCONS bat, to a Prohibition 
aright to use alcohol; : MAKE + R enforcement officer. 
with the other, he But this big man did. 
tries to-take alcohol i} He also showed 
from those who the state enforce- 
ought not to have it. ment officer a piece 
If he’s honest, he’s of paper—his cre- 
too busy tobepleas- || 74 dentials from head- 


ant. If he isn’t 


to be mean and 


quarters in Wash- 
ington. And thenhe 
said calmly to the 


wary. Honest or lordly local official: 
not honest, many of “T’d like two of 
volvers on their at for 

desks, Not many A July 4th parade in New York staged as a protest asked the local 


folks are able to say 


against Prohibition. 


man testily. 
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“‘Confidential,”’ said the headquarters man. 

That. word “confidential” ends it. In this case it 
meant that the two men borrowed from the state official 
would not even have the right to tell their local boss 


© COLNEDINET 
W. H. Moran. 
prosecutor of 
whisky bond 
forgers. 


He went back to his hotel, peeled off his 
clothes and went to bed; ordered a hot lemon- 
ade, threw away half of it because he didn’t 
want to drink it, set the half-filled glass on 
the table beside him and waited. The two 
enforcement officers who came in shortly 


thought he was sick. 


“TI want you to go down to Num- 
ber so-and-so, on such-and-such a 
street,” said the big fellow, from 
under the covers, ‘‘and see what’s 
going on down there. Come back and 
tell me. I’m not feeling so good.” 

The two enforcement officers looked 
at each other and smiled. There 
was delight on their faces. They 
knew well enough what was going on 
at that address. Complaints had been made © 
to the police of Newark about that address; —stathos 
also to the sheriff; and also to their own 
office. But no policeman and no deputy sheriff 
or federal enforcement officer had ever be- 


what they were doing. 
Their nightly reports to 
him would run “confiden- 
tial work;” he would not 
even know on what they 
were working except that 
they were obeying the 
orders of the grim, big fel- 
low from Washington. 

The Washington man got 
the men. 

“Please tell them to re- 
port to me at my hotel this 
afternoon,” said the big 
visitor as he smilingly said 
“Good day,” and lumbered 
out. 


“Pussyfoot” Johnson, a 
crusader for Prohibition. 


fore been sent to inves- 
tigate. Now they were 
getting their chance, at last. 
They came back to the “sick” 
room shortly. 

“There’s a man down there making wine— 
thousands of gallons of it,” they reported. 
“‘He’s got one big barrel in the place so big 
that he had to take it apart to get it in.” 

“A hogshead?” asked the “sick man,” 

“Ves, bigger’n that,” said one of the agents. 

“He’s got two places,” reported the agents. 
“He makes his wine in the big place. He’s 
got a store farther down the street ' 
where he sells it.” 

“All right!” said the sick man. 
“You go out and hire as many trucks 
as you need, Go to the small place 
first and take everything there and 
move it over to the big place. We'll 
get everything under the same roof that way; it’ll 
be easier to guard it.” 

The men went out. An hour later the “sick” 
man heard the roar of a mob in the street. He 
couldn’t see from his window what it was about, 
but he heard later. A crowd of 4,000 people, 
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Captain Stevens and his Texas Rangers fording the Rio Grande after a battle with liquor smugglers. 


seeing the: enddrcement officers raiding the small place, gatheted around and began to jeer and 
hoot and throw stones. ~ One of the enforcement officers had lifted his gun in a peculiar way. ‘It 
was a, knack of -his.: Though the’ crowd didn’t know it, this = officer, once in the wild 
Oklahoma Indian country, had-fought with five men 
who Were trying to get: whisky to thé Indians. 
The: next. day. citizens had found six men 
lying on the’ mesa. Only one of them was 
alive, anid that *was- this officer.  In- 
stinctivel the crowd-‘of Easterners 
had realized that - when this man. 

waved a gun he meant Something. — 
And so the-crowd dispersed. 

The wine from the’store was 
driven ‘up to’ the-‘‘wine fac- 
tory,” The enforcement: offi- 
cers, ‘with drawn guns, entered, 

“You're under. arrest,” 
they said. to everybédy\in 
sight. “Hel p us bring this 
stuff in heré.”?- 

And so, in time,, the two 
stocks were joined: - 

I was in the room of the~ 
“sick” man, getting facts. 
from him for this series of 
articles on the Prohibition 
question, when one of the 
agents came in to report. 
He was the one who had 
come from Oklahoma. 

“Thirteen thousand gal- 
lons, sir,” he said. ‘About : 
one thousand gallons of it was . 
in tanks and we didn’t haveany “< 
barrels to._put itin. Barrels cost 
so much that I bought fifty gallons 
of kerosene and poured into it.” 

“Why didn’t you run it into a 
sewer?”’ asked the “‘sick”’ man. Ss 

“There wasn’t any sewer in theneighbor-. » 
hood, sir,”’ said the local enforcement officer. 

“All right!” said the man. “You’ve 
got them all under arrest and have all the - 
evidence? ”’ 

“Yes, sir; everything,” said the soft-voiced Into des Citizens of Zion 
Oklahoman. “And Iwas mighty gladtodothat Watch the destruction of many gallons 
job, too, sir. We've known about that place of beer seized by revenue agents. 
for months, but we couldn’t get any orders to 
raid it. You see, the fellow that ran it is a relative of the chief of police and high up in politi 

What’ s local politics got to do with the United States Government officials?” asked ihe 

“sick” man. - (Continued on page 114) 
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What to Marjorie 
Hale When Life Struck 
its First Cruel Blow 


MM ARJORIE suddenly found herself fear- 
fully afraid. 

Her father, the dearest thing to her in the 
world, shot down in that woman’s. apart- 
ment! Why had he gone to Sybil Russell? 
Why had another woman’s love become 
necessary to him? 

But, after all, was he altogether to blame? 
Had her mother failed? And had she, 
Marjorie, failed? 

She couldn’t understand it all. Rinder- 
feld, the shady lawyer whom Gregg had re- 
tained to “cover up” the scandal before~- 
Stanway and her father’s other’ business 
enemies turned it to their advantage, told her 
she was incapable of understanding. 

“Leave that, like you leave other unpleas 
ant items, to men like me,” he had said. 

Gregg understood; Billy didn’t. Somehow 
he wasn’t built so he could. Could she, 
after all this, marry Billy? Would it be 
fair to him? 

Yesterday the world had been a pleasant, 
friendly place. Today it was strange and 
hostile, ready to destroy her. 

Why?—uit was no fault of hers. 


THE BREATH 


Chapter VI 


ARJORIE began dressing about half past nine in the 
morning. She had been out of bed and in many 
times during the hours since she undressed about 
three o’clock; at most of these times she had stirred 

purely from nervousness, but after dawn she had assigned herself 
errands such as gaining possession of the newspaper, as soon as 
Sarah had brought it in from the porch, and listening when 
Martin, the houseman, answered a telephone ring. 

The newspaper printed not a word about Charles Hale nor a 
mention of the shooting on Clearedge Street nor anything about 
anyone named Russell. And the telephone brought no alarm. 
The big, warm, pleasant house was as quiet and secure-seeming 
as upon any other morning after her father had gone away and 
she and her mother were sleeping late. 

It was a quiet morning outside and the bright, yellow sunlight, 
striking through the bare trees to the snow-covered: roof of the 
porch, and shining upon the lawn, bore enough heat to dissolve 
the whiteness into wet, glistening patches; the sun brought the 
white and purple pigeons fluttering from a neighboring barn 
and set them to preening on the damp, steamy walk; and a 
flock of brown sparrows came, cheerily squabbling and chattering. 

en Marjorie again opened her door at the ringing of the 
telephone, she heard the snapping of a wood fire in the dining 
room of course. Her mother always liked a fire at breakfast in 
the winter. Everything was going on exactly as usual. And 
nothing was the same; nothing could ever be the same again. 

Yesterday’s world had been a friendly place, free from fears 
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and filled with pleasant neighbors preferring you happy and 
wishing you well; today, what a strange, hostile, threatening 
air hung over everything. Marjorie Hale, who had never known 
what it was to fear people, found herself afraid. If her friends 
knew what she knew, how they would tear her down and destroy 
her. They all might not want to; some of them might, consciously, 
attempt to help her. But no one, if he or if she found out, could 
really save her; in spite of themselves, they must join against the 
Hales and destroy her family. 

This struck her, for long periods, utterly prostrate and nerve- 
less with despair and ignominy; and then, contrarily, it spurred 
her to a nervous excitation in which she felt the presence of more 
power and will than she had ever before possessed and in which 
she determined to fight that annihilating peril alone. For she 
was so alone that, though everyone in every house about had 
become a pitiless menace to her, the greatest danger of all lay in 
her home. If her mother suspected, then everything which y:t 
was left would instantly be gone. And Marjorie could noc bear 
the thought of more destruction. 

So she lay on her bed, shivering with dread, when she heard 
her mother moving about. Soon she heard her mother proceed 
downstairs and knowing that her mother would inquire for her, 
but would not send to disturb her, Marjorie remained ir the refuge 
of her room and refrained from betraying that she was awake. The 
program, for this day, which she had accepted from Rinderfeld, 
spared her as much as possible from the ordeal of explanations. Ac- 
cording to the arrangement, Dr. Grantham was to call about half 
past ten and detail to her mother the prepared story of last night. 
Presently the doctor’s car appeared and he entered the house. 
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James Montgomery Flagg 


Marjorie crept to her door, opened it and listened quiveringly 
to the voices below; perhaps “‘something’—that euphony for 
death—had happened since early in the morning. No, the doctor 
had come only to repeat the narrative of his friend’s long con- 
cealed ailment, the sudden discovery last evening that an imme- 
diate operation was necessary and the rest as Rinderfeld had com- 
posed it. Marjorie closed her door and went again to her window 
where she stood staring blankly out until she heard her mother 
on the stairs. The older woman opened Marjorie’s door and 
entered, pale and with her large blue eyes looking darker than 
usual, as they did when she was anxious; but otherwise she was 
controlled and Marjorie was swept with miserable pride in her. 
For she knew that her mother had heard Dr. Grantham’s hard 
story and without suspicion had accepted it. 

““My poor child,” she said with compassion and with her cold 
hands she clasped Marjorie’s equally cold ones. ‘You had that 
to bear all alone last night. But you knew whereI was, Marjorie 
—you knew I was with Mrs. Cleves.” 

“Yes, mother,” Marjorie admitted, and she could not help 
breaking down a little. She was not afraid of her mother now. 
She was overswept with the degradation of what her father had 
done—for his falseness and deception. And yet she also was de- 
ceiving her mother. 

“T realize you acted only to spare me, child. That is your 
father in you,” her mother said with her arms about her and kiss- 
ing her once. ‘TI know he considered that he was sparing me by 
keeping that serious trouble hidden so long and then going off by 
himself to look death in the face. He always wishes to spare me, 
doesn’t he, dear?” 


“Why did he do it. Doctor Grantham? Father! Why, oh, why did he?” 


OF SCANDAL-y» Edwin Balmer 


“Yes, mother,” Marjorie said again, wretchedly. 

“He is quite, quite safe, Marjorie—Dr. Grantham assures me. 
Doctor will take me down to see him now. Of course I under- 
stand your father’s motives for wishing to keep his operation 
secret even from his friends. I realize I must not let my own 
feelings stand in the way of his business future. Kiss me, Mar- 
jorie . . . There now, I’ll go with Dr. Grantham. You mustn’t 
think of going, child. You’ve been through too much already.” 

Marjorie was glad not to argue against her; she scarcely 
trusted herself to be with her mother yet. Her mother went to 
her own room and Dr. Grantham came up. 

“How are we this morning?” he asked, in his cheery, imper- 
sonal voice. He was at the age of slow, imperceptible physical 
change, and except for his bearing, which was naturally more 
assured, and his clothes, which were better, he seemed to Mar- 
jorie exactly the same as she first remembered him, coming in 
and asking her that same question, in that same voice, every 
morning of those weeks when she had been in bed with scarlet 
fever when she was ten years old. That was when the Hales 
inhabited the seven-room clapboard house on the fifty-foot lot 
in Irving Park, and Marjorie’s father took care of the furnace and 
Dr. Grantham had his office above the drug store on the Mon- 
trose Avenue corner. Of course, long ago, he too had moved away 
and he no longer ‘“‘took” general practice cases of scarlet fever 
and measles. While he had been becoming a great surgeon, had 
he like his friend, her father, also become some one strange in- 
side, Marjorie wondered? The question caused her to stand 
stiffly as he came up to her and slipped his deft, firm fingers to 


her pulse. 
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“You mustn’t keep yourself going so, Marjorie,” he reproved 

her kindly, releasing her wrist. “I suppose you haven’t slept at 
” 
all.’ No. ” 

“You must sleep this morning. Your father is doing splendidly 
—there will be no trouble with your mother. You’ve been a 
champion, Marjorie. Now really try to go to sleep. If you don’t 
succeed, drop one of these in a glass of water. Drink it.” He 
took a couple of capsules from his vest pocket and laid them on 
her table, and he turned away but did not leave the room. 

“Doctor!” Marjorie suddenly appealed. 

He swung about to her, as though he had been waiting for what 
would follow. 

“Why did he do it, Doctor Grantham? Father! Why, oh, 
why did he?” 

Grantham shook his head. He intended, undoubtedly, to 
convey to her that he could not make it out, but he failed in this; 
he succeeded in showing her only that he would not discuss that 
with her. 

“You can take both those capsules an hour apart, if you need 
two, Marjorie,” he said kindly. “Don’t try to figure out life in 
one day, girl. No brain can stand it. Take one of those and lie 
down and count sheep—don’t think—relax. Then, if you need, 
take the other.” He went away. 

“Relax! Count sheep!” Marjorie repeated to herself with 
disdain, standing at the window and watching her mother precede 
Dr. Grantham to his car. Yet, when they disappeared, reaction, 
if not relaxation, set in. She undressed and went to bed so utterly 
gone that she slept as if she were drugged, though both of Dr. 
Grantham’s capsules remained unopened on her table. It was 
after five when she awoke, and outside the sunlight was gone; 
her mother was sitting quietly beside her and, as soon as her head 
cleared and recollection came, Marjorie discerned that her mother 
was still unsuspecting. Nothing had occurred at the hospital or 
during her absence from the house to turn her mother’s pure, 
idealistic thoughts into channels of doubt. 

“T returned shortly after noon, dear,” she said, smoothing 
Marjorie’s forehead with her cool, steady hand. “Your father 
was comfortable and I have since telephoned and they tell me he 
is sleeping. So we have no cause to question his rapid recovery, 
dear. And Dr. Grantham assures me positively there can be no 
recurrence of the trouble.” 

Marjorie had supper brought to her room, but afterwards she 
dressed and, going downstairs, she discovered Billy, who took 
her in his arms. 

“T told Sarah not to send my name up, but if you came down 
I meant to be with you,” he said emotionally and kissed her. 

“Don’t—just now, Billy,” she begged, but when he released 
her in compliance, she held to him for a moment. “I need you 
so much but I can’t want to feel yet, don’t you see?” she tried to 
explain. 

He assured her that he did, but she realized, when she kept 
away from him, that she was hurting his feelings. How big and 
warm he was, and what a power of feelings he had packed in him! 
And she did not yet guess how much until he drew her into the 
seclusion of the little den beyond the drawing room, where he 
shut the door tight and then put his big, strong, blundering arms 
about her again. 

“Dear Marjorie, will you marry me tomorrow?” 

It was so far from any feeling she could imagine sharing that 
night that she cried out, “What?” 

He repeated it, pressing her to him and explaining: “I won’t 
expect you to begin being my wife tomorrow, Marjorie. But I 
want to feel you’re mine, whatever happens.” 

That frightened her more. 

“Why? Is father worse?” 

Instantly he tried to reassure her. 
the danger of scandal. 
name.” 

She did not relax at that, as he seemed to expect. It made 
her tenser, stronger, and she worked with her fingers to loosen his 
upon her. “Thank you, Billy, but a name wouldn’t change— 
disgrace.” The idea of another name shielding her seemed so 
trivial that she could not think about it, but she realized that his 
offer meant much to him; and now he elaborated it. 

“Tf you come to feel the need of my name or if I’ve anything 
else in the world that can help you, Marjorie, it’s yours. Do you 
know, dear, how you're fixed for—money?” 

“No, I haven’t thought of it.” 

“Tf your father’s sick a long time or if. for any reason, he doesn’t 
return to his office, you must know that all I have is yours . . . 
I’ve fifty thousand dollars of stock in father’s bank in my own 


“Oh, no, dear! It’s only 
If it comes, I want you to have my 
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name, which I can get whenever I ask for it. Every cent of it is 
yours—ours, Marjorie—to see you through whatever’s before us.” 

But she could not think of what he was saying. She could not 
continuously think even of him, though it was good to have him, 
good to know she could depend upon his big, honest, whole- 
souled love, good to feel the complete cleanliness of him in her 
world so suddenly soiled. Through his clasp by which he was 
attempting to comfort her, she became sensitive to some new 
danger which he was striving to deny and prevent affecting him- 
self and her; and soon she wrung admission of it from him. 
Rinderfeld wished her to call at his office as early in the morning 
as possible. 

“But there can be no need of your going yourself. I will go for 
you,” Billy declared. “T’ll make him tell me anything he has to 
say to you.” 

Through this, she perceived a controversy already passed 
pee Billy and Rinderfeld, and she asked, ““You saw him 

“Yes, He telephoned me to tell you to come and see him. 
He wouldn’t tell me why over the ’phone. So I went to his office. 
And he wouldn’t tell me any more.” 

“Why not, do you suppose?” 

“Because I don’t honestly believe he’s anything more to tell. 
He said he wanted to have a talk with you. It was essential for 
him to have a private talk with you, were his exact wor 

“Where is his office, Billy?” 

“You aren’t thinking of going there!” 

“As early as I can tomorrow.” 

“T told you I’d go for you.” 

“You’ve been for me, Billy.” 

There was nothing for him but to give in at last. He demanded 
the right to accompany her, but this, too, she refused and so 
they quarreled; and both begged for forgiveness and they com- 
posed on the basis that Billy might meet her downtown and take 
her to Rinderfeld’s door and wait for her afterwards. 


VII 


TuE office door of Felix Rinderfeld, attorney at law, gleams 
in gold letters with his name, and estate, alone. It faces a long 
white hall which is on an upper floor of one of the newer office 
buildings on Clark Street, and upon opening the door and glanc- 
ing ahead through the wide, specklessiy clean window opposite, 
the visitor looks upon the gray, columned facade of the Cook 
County Courts block. 

It is not the most delectable highway of downtown Chicago, 
Clark Street. Michigan Avenue, with the lakefront park to its 
east, is at once the Fifth Avenue, the Mall, the Avenue de l’Opera 
of Chicago—the boulevard of hotels and ‘clubs, of jewelers and 
costumers, of hatters and bootmakers, of tea rooms and con- 
fectioners, of the Art Institute and Orchestra Hall. Marjorie 
Hale knew Michigan Avenue well from the Blackstone north. 
On Wabash Avenue, which lies next to the west, she knew, of 
course, McClurg’s bookstore, Lyon and Healy’s, Colby’s and sev- 
eral other stores. On State Street she was familiar at least with 
the squares from Carson Pirie’s to Marshall Field’s. And even on 
Dearborn, which is mostly a man’s street of commerce and con- 
tracts, she could identify a building or two. But she was almost a 
complete stranger to Clark Street in daytime when the theaters 
which occasionally drew her there at night were closed. 

What chiefly caught her eye this morning, as Billy escorted 
her, were lurid film posters, pawnshops, and cutlery and shotgun 
and rifle displays. The huge, sooty colossus of the City Hall and 
County Building did not, in her mind, elevate the street. She had 
a feeling of being lowered as she sought Rinderfeld’s number; 
she had never thought of- herself as client of those who had busi- 
ness to do about the divorce courts. 

But there was nothing second rate or deteriorating to self- 
respect in the air of Rinderfeld’s office; quite the contrary. If 
he had ever luxuriated in the maroon ostentation of heavy 
mahogany for office furnishings, he had learned better and stepped 
higher to the repression of dull walnut of delicate Chippendale- 
like lines in chairs. The girl who sat at a small, Chippendale 
walnut desk near a door so obviously private that it needed no 
label was no usual office attendant. She was pretty, but repressed, 
pale without a patch of rouge. She was almost nunlike in her 
black dress, high about the neck and, as Marjorie noticed when she 
arose, lower than usual in the skirt. 

“You are?” she asked quietly and without any apparent per- 
sonal curiosity. 

“Miss Conway,” Marjorie replied, using the name that Rinder- 
feld had assigned her for her communications with him. 
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Marjorie crept to her door. opened it and listened quiveringly to the voices below; perhaps “something —that euphony 
for death—had happened since early morning. 


“About ten minutes, I think,” the girl said and resumed her 
seat. No distinguishable word came through the solid door, but 
there was the hum of a heavy voice. No one else was in the wait- 
ing room but in a few minutes a gray-haired, well-dressed, self- 
important man of about fifty-five entered brusquely, nodded to 
the attendant who nodded to him, and sat down rather suddenly 
in a chair opposite Marjorie, after.picking up the copy of Field 
which he did not read but held up as a sort of screen over which to 
peer. While Marjorie was still wondering in what relation to 
scandal he was waiting upon Rinderfeld, a buzzer under the Chip- 
pendale desk sounded in the most demure of audible tones and 


the black-gowned young lady arose and half opened the door 
beside her. After Marjorie passed in, the door closed silently 
but with firmness. 

With equal firmness was closed a further door by which the 
gentleman of the deep, humming voice evidently had made his 
exit; for Rinderfeld was alone. He was on his feet on the other 
side of a flat, delicately legged table-desk which was at the middle 
of the large, soft, blue Chinese rug which carpeted the room. 
In the waiting room, the walls were of grass cloth hung with a 
couple of good etchings. Here on three walls were panels of the 
same hue of walnut as the desk and filing case and chairs; paneling 
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too was between the two windows on the west which, like that in 
the waiting room, gave a view of the County Courts. Possibly 
Rinderfeld did not quite appreciate the effect of overdoing elegant 
repression. Obviously some one must pay for all this; and for the 
first time Marjorie affrighted)y speculated on the cost of Mr. 
Rinderfeld’s retainment. For her glance at him upon entering 
had relieved her of her overnight terror that inevitable public 
scandal threatened her. Rinderfeld was reassurance and self- 
confidence themselves. 

“Come, sit right here,’”’ he invited for greeting, bowing and 
turning the Chippendale chair at the left end of his table so that 
it faced his own more directly. 

“Good morning, Mr. Rinderfeld,” she replied nervously and 
sat down as he bid her. 


“Tt is very good of you to call here,” he said, still standing 
before her and estimating her. ‘‘We might talk elsewhere, but 
here we are certain never to be disturbed.” 

It had been impossible for Marjorie to deliberate, on the night 
when he followed her to Fursten’s, whether this man was person- 
ally contemptible or not. She had been altogether too dazed - 
to think of him as a man possessing personal qualities other than 
the knowledge of how her father, her mother and she might be 
saved from the morass of infamy threatening to rise about them. 
She knew, of course, that Billy despised Rinderfeld and that 
Billy was awaiting her outside, rather with an idea of disinfecting 
her, when she emerged from this office, from the contamination of 
this man. But there was nothing about the lawyer’s manner 
which seemed contaminating. He was affected, but with nothing 
worse than over-courtliness in his manner; certainly it was far 
better to err on that side than by over-familiarity with a girl 
placed in her relationship to him. A really coarse man might be 
expected to express himself by putting his hand upon her; but 
Rinderfeld had so wholly refrained from such contact that he had 
avoided even offering his hand when she entered. 

She appreciated this in him; she appreciated, too, the perfect 
cleanliness and healthfulness of his appearance. He was a bit’ 
overdressed; in what respect, she could not see, for it was in no 

one respect. His blue serge suit was perhaps too perfectly 
_ tailored; his shirt too silky; his tie too perfectly arranged; his 

lack was no more than a saving touch of the casual. He 
seemed to realize that lack and to attempt to remedy it, as 
he sat down. 
“T hope I have not worried you by asking the privilege of 
this talk.” 
“You mean nothing more has happened yesterday, Mr. 
Rinderfeld?” 

“‘Nothing in the sense that happenings are 
strokes of fate completely beyond human 
control. But of course the regular sequence 
of events proceeds.” 

He said that calmly but it shortened her 
breath again after the temporary relief of 
first seeing him. 

“What is the regular sequence of events, 
please?” 

Rinderfeld leaned slightly toward her, rest- 
ing his left arm on his desk; a dictation 
phonograph was too near him and he pushed 
it slightly farther off. ‘‘The people, who 
knew, are talking more, of course.” 

“What people who knew—of what, Mr. 
Rinderfeld?” 

“Of the situation at the apartment on 
Clearedge Street prior to the—accident of 
the other night.” 

“Oh! Who knew of that?” 

Rinderfeld smiled slightly; not an unpleas- 
ant smile and not suggesting amusement at 
her innocence or superiority over her. He 
was smiling to reassure her before she heard 
his next words. 

‘The other night, when I talked with you, 
I did not know how many might happen to 
Hl be informed; possibly they might be very 
few, so I did not discuss the matter with you. 
Since then I have found that the usual num- 
ber of neighbors and others seem to have 
fairly accurate information of events up to 
the shooting. They do not seem to know 
\ of that. They know something happened 
\, night before last but they have not yet 

\\\ learned what.” 

AY \\ He smiled again in reassurance but Mar- 

.’  jorie gasped and went weak. Rinderfeld 
straightened and waved his hand before him 
as though brushing away a fly. 

“Think of them as flies, my dear 
young lady,” he said. ‘Flies cause 
troubles, do they not? ... Do 
they not?” he repeated and, as he 
evidently meant to force an answer, 
Marjorie nodded. 

“Exactly,” Rinderfeld agreed. 
“Now where are they to be found 


in their season? Everywhere out- 
doors, is that not so?” 
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When again he waited, again Marjorie nodded. 

“Now what do we do about them? Do we go out to exter- 
minate them? No. We screen against them, knowing if we 
keep them out of our houses we are safe. Only if they come in 
are they capable of causing us trouble. That is the way with 
these fly humans who know what we might wish they do not. 
Keep them out and, no matter what they know or say, they 
can not harm you. It is as simple as that.” 

“Of course you understand,” said Marjorie, “that is not quite 
clear to me.” 

Rinderfeld nodded. ‘‘I am going to ask you for a few moments 
to think accurately or, at least, to follow me while I assign to 
the different items of conduct and reputation the exact values 
which they possess—in distinction from the value which we like 
to pretend we hold them at. You read the papers, of course.” 

“You cannot have failed then to have become familiar with 
the fate of a certain prominent banker in New York City who, 
by the publication of scandal against him, found it advisable to 
resign a position which was one of the most important in the world. 
Now what, in your opinion, forced him out?” 

“Why,” said Marjorie, ‘‘what he did! When his asso- 
ciates learned that, they could not keep a man of his 
character in his position.” 

Rinderfeld nodded, not in agreement. He was telling 
her merely that she had said exactly what he expected 
her to say. 

“His character had nothing to do with it. How many 
of his associates, do you suppose, were surprised and 
shocked by the morning papers? My dear young lady, 
let us think. What a veritable cloud of witnesses his 
wife produced against him, and the newspapers inter- 
viewed—servants, sailors, clerks, jewelers and what not. 
The number of people in every layer of society who sus- 
pected his character was extraordinary. You would 
have said, if you had known it, half would have been 
more than sufficient to ruin him but, until his 
wife brought charges against him in court, they 
were all harmless. They could whisper; un- 
doubtedly they did. They could wag their heads. 
But they could not strike him. 

““He could have snapped his fingers at them 
all—in fact, for several years he seemed to have 
been snapping his fingers at them—and he could 
have continued to do exactly as he pleased had 
he kept guard over the gate to court action 
against him, which was through accu- 
sation by his wife. 

“That immediately turned his most 
private affairs into the most public of 
property. Perhaps you have been 
amazed, in reading in the papers of 
the scandal of 
other men’s lives, 
how the news- 
papers so quickly 
gathered the facts 
which they pub- 
lish. My dear 
young lady, in 
most cases, they 
have been known 
even to the news- 
papermen for 
months or years. 
But the news- 
papers were help- 
less to handle them until 
court action started by 
somebody made proper 
and publishable known 
facts which, before some 
one complained in court, 
would have been libel. Of ’ 
course the publication in After frankly relating what she had 
no way alters the man’s heard, Clara asked if the Hales 
reputation; and it does 
not alter even his reputation with the people nearest him, who had 
known about it before. But now they discover they must cast 
him out, because everyone else knows too. It is not, you see, the 
unforgivable sin which destroys him but the no longer concealed 
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scandal. If it were the former, there would not be many— 
pardon me—you will say I am cynical instead of merely experi- 
enced. But now we may, perhaps, proceed to a more businesslike 
estimate of our immediate needs than might have been possible 
a few minutes ago.” 

He rose and crossing to a table upon which stood a silver 
carafe with a couple of goblets, he poured two glasses of water 
and returned with them on a small silver tray. 

Marjorie gazed at them as though not recognizing what they 
were for. They were beautiful, extravagant goblets with silver 
applied to the glass; but the expensiveness did not impress her 
now and did not remind her of the probable extortion of Rinder- 
feld’s fees. In her sickening fright, she could feel only depend- 
ence upon this man so assured and expert in her troubles. He 
spoke to her twice, urging her to drink, before she was able to 
refuse, whereupon he drained one glass and, resuming his seat, 
placed the other goblet on the desk near him. 

“You may now see that it is relatively unimportant that 
twelve or fourteen neighbors of Mrs. Russell may be aware that 
all has not been regular with her and that they may have identi- 
fied the man. For all practical parece they are harmless. 

‘Some of them undoubtedly feel sym- 

_ pathy for them both; some feel it is 

_-none of anyone else’s affair; a few, 
 unquestionably,.are shocked. .But 
few people, without some motive 
‘of self-advantage, take the trouble 
of disciplining others. -They merely 
take it out in talk. There is one 
chance—perhaps as large a chance 
>. as one in a. thou- 
sand—that. some 
. busybody., from 
Clearedge -Street 
might visit your 
1 may say 
the chance exist 
only if there *hap- 
pens to bea neigh- 
- bor who ‘lives by 
the profession -of 
morality. I men- 
tion this solely 
‘that when it may 
occur to you, you 
will disregard it. 
“To discover 
who may be dan- 
_gerous, we haye 
merely to reckon 
who may consider 
benefited 
y Tuining. your 
father. As well as 
I have been able 
ti¥ere are only 
two. :Oneis Rus- 
sell.. He'tried 
blackmail. which 
he_ rather. injudi- 
ciously backed by 
_ a flourish .with.a 
revolver which he 
- fired, I believe; in 
 @xtitement . and 
n@t intentionally. 
Undoubtedly:now 
he is’ frightened. 
~ When your father 
recovers and re- 
turns-to business, 
he may again be 
heard from—but 
not now unless in 
connection with the man whom we have immediately to guard 
against, Stanway. Unquestionably you know Mr. E. H. Stan- 
way.” 

Marjorie nodded.. Her lips were very dry and she longed now 
for the water at Rinderfeld’s elbow, but she would not ask for it. 

“T’ye known him all my life,” she said. “He employed 
father, who started as his clerk, Mr. Rinderfeld.” 
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“To you, it is of course terrible,” he said, putting down the 


“Exactly, and who now is Mr. Stanway’s most dangerous 
rival—in fact, his only dangerous rival—for the presidency of 
the Tri-State Products and Materials Corporation. I have only 
had a day to go into details of their present organization, so I 
will be glad if you correct me in any misconception. Stanway 
has never been a real worker; he inherited from his father a 
stock interest which got him a sinecure position in a then unim- 
portant department of the company. He happened to employ 
your father and his department began to grow till it was doing 
the biggest part of the business of the company. Stanway was 
a figurehead; but as he and his relatives held the controlling 
stock they kept him in office though, to keep your father, they had 
to pay him more than Stanway; then Stanway succeeded in trans- 
ferring your father to another department and instantly Stan- 
way’s end began dropping and the new department jumped up. 

“A few years ago, there was nothing to do but make your 
father general manager and again greatly increase his salary. 
To satisfy Stanway, they raised him to vice-president but did 
not increase his pay. As general manager, your father has made 
a remarkable record, not only during the boom of the war, but 
since. I am told that Tri-State Products and Materials actually 
employs more men today than last year; their output has in- 
creased and they have not missed a dividend. Nominally, this 
has happened under the administration of Dorsett, the president, 
but his health has been bad for years.. His contribution has 
been chiefly in promoting and backing your father against the 
Stanway family interest and keeping a free hand for him. Stan- 
way, as vice-president and therefore nominally a superior to 
your father, has so far succeeded in saving his face.. When Dor- 
sett dies—as he is likely to do any day I understand—the show- 
down must come. Your father, I understand, will not remain 
if Stanway is made president.” 

“No,” said Marjorie. “I’ve heard him say so. Half a dozen 
other big companies have been after father, Mr. Rindertfeld.” 

Rinderfeld nodded. ‘And if your father is made president, 
Stanway will not stay?” He made that a question. 

“Father himself has said he didn’t see how Mr. Stanway can. 
He’s referred to father, even in these last years, as ‘my clerk’ 
at every possible chance.” 

“So I have heard. Now these are no times for a company, 
which is still taking on men and paying dividends, to indulge 
in family affections when electing a president for a ten million 
dollar corporation. Stanway knows that his own cousins—or 
enough of them to make a majority of stock with the other crowd 
—will vote your father in when Dorsett dies or resigns, unless 
he can make it impossible. This accident the other night must 
have seemed to him made for his hand.” 

Marjorie jerked quickly. Through the blur of her brain, at- 
tempting to receive and arrange so many amazing ideas so 
rapidly, suddenly she perceived at what Rinderfeld was aiming. 

“You mean, Mr. Rinderfeld,” she said, reaching her hand for- 
ward to his desk, “that Mr. Stanway knows of—that?” 

“Knows?” said Rinderfeld judicially. ‘He has known about 
4689 Clearedge Street, I am quite sure, for some time. Possibly 
he has been waiting for some such accident as has happened; 
possibly—” Rinderfeld stopped abruptly and more eloquently 
than by any words he could have said he suggested that which 
flashed into Marjorie’s mind. He seemed to see, by watching 
her, that he need not say it. 

“You mean, Mr. Rinderfeld,” she repeated again her address 
of him, “that Mr. Stanway caused that?” 

Rinderfeld turned and picked up the second goblet from his 
desk and sipped the water sparingly. 

“Causation, my dear young lady,” he said, clinging to his 
abstention from even once repeating her name or her father’s, 
“is always difficult to prove. If you ask me whether I think 
that Mr. E. H. Stanway’s desire to insure his own election to 
the presidency of the Tri-State Products and Materials Corpo- 
ration and the sudden and as yet unexplained recrudescence of 
interest of Russell in his former wife, whom he deserted and 
who divorced him. are purely coincidental as to-time, I would 
reply to you that, in my opinion—as yet unsustained by material 
evidence—they are not.” 

Marjorie’s fingers clenched tight on the edge of Rinderfeld’s 
desk; she was hot now, tense and eager to fight. She forgot 
entirely for the moment her father’s contribution of guilt toward 
his own undoing. Stanway, his enemy—and hers—had planned 
it, or at least, planned to profit by it. For the moment she 
was stirred against Rinderfeld and almost angry at him for 
being able himself when so rousing her, to keep so cool. And 
Rinderfeld realized this, as he seemed, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, to realize everything. 


goblet carefully on his silver tray. ‘‘To me—in what state 
would I keep myself if I allowed myself to be torn up about 
such things? But do not imagine too much. Our friend un- 
doubtedly fell far short of expectation of the shooting. There 
was to be a scene, undoubtedly—that should have been all; 
that should have been enough. Now, though what has hap- 
pened has unquestionably exceeded expectations in certain 
respects, in others it has brought about embarrassments. Rus- 
sell is not at hand; the réle of the accuser is therefore vacant. 
It is never an over-agreeable réle. The law may have com- 
manded that the sinner be stoned, but when it was suggested 
that he who was without sin cast the first stone, the crowd melted 
away, you may remember. Stanway will do nothing openly or 
directly, however much he knows. He will call, I feel quite 
sure, upon your mother.” : 
Marjorie stood up because she could sit still nolonger. ‘Now 


: I know why you sent for me.” 


Rinderfeld glanced up at her and inclined his head slightly. 
“Obviously I cannot prevent that call. As obviously I cannot 
be at your home to meet him when he comes.. You can and 
you can render him harmless simply and easily, if you. will.” 

“How can I?” 

“He will arrive with the idea that he is the bearer of news. 
You will meet him and when he starts to hem and haw over 
his story take it up for him and finish it—and him.” Rinderfeld 
suddenly indulged himself in a laugh. “I would like to see him 
when he finds that he has no news. When he finds that you 
know, he will not imagine anything but that your mother must 
also know—and that she is complacent. Then, what can he do?” 

Marjorie stared and, in a moment, nodded and Rinderfeld 
arose. ‘“‘He has one more barrel to fire,” he confessed, ‘but 
leave the pulling of that charge to me. If I prove mistaken in 
the expectations I have given you—or if anything else out of the 
ordinary occurs—communicate with me at once. We under- 
stand each other, I am sure, perfectly.” 

Marjorie nodded again. She recognized that he wished to end 
their interview but whereas, before entering this room, she could 
not have dreamt of wishing to prolong her talk with Rinderfeld, 
now she would stay. Not because she failed to understand or 
because she was curious as to what was the other charge of Mr. 
Stanway’s which Rinderfeld planned to pull. She had thought 
all she could about the threat of Stanway; suddenly it had sunk 
to secondary importance and what overwhelmed her was that 
which had caused her to cry to Dr. Grantham yesterday morn- 
ing. Why had her father done what he did? 

Dr. Grantham had avoided answering her. If he himself under- 
stood, he would not tell. And now Marjorie doubted the fullness 
of the doctor’s comprehension. ‘She had not even put the question 
to Billy, and now she thoroughly realized why she had not; for 
Billy, though a man, was almost as unequipped with experience 
in such affairs as she. But here was a man with experience be- 
yond any other whom she might meet and who, where he might 
have been personal and unpleasant, had preserved perfectly the 
professional throughout this difficult conversation with her. As 
she thought back upon it, she was amazed at how he had got 
through it without personal offensiveness and yet imparted to her 
what he had; she felt she could ask him anything and he could 
keep it impersonal; and she felt that, when he answered, he 
could tell her the truth. 

“Mr. Rinderfeld!”’ she said with a sudden appeal, but then 


stopped. 

Rinderfeld glanced at her and waited, and, when she did not 
proceed, he said: ‘Why did he do it? That is what you want 
to ask, I know.” 

“Not Mr. Stanway, Mr. Rinderfeld. - I mean——” 

“T know whom you mean,” Rinderfeld finished for her. 
“That is what every woman, who comes here for the first time, 
wishes to know. Wives they are, usually. I used to try to an- 
swer that question; now, I know it is useless. A person who 
has to ask it admits that she is incapable of understanding the 
answer. I am very sorry, but I am sure that it is so.” 

“Why can I not understand? It’s not enough to tell me it 
is because I have to ask that question.” 

Rinderfeld evidently was not accustomed to so vigorous.a re- 
buttal and, as evidently, he liked it. “No,” hesaid. ‘You're 
right; it’s not. Though I can’t attempt to tell you the other, I 
can tell you—if you wish—why, in my opinion, you are inca- 
pable of understanding. Undoubtedly you consider yourself at 
least acquainted with men. Undoubtedly when you have spoken 
of your friends, you have said that many of your closest were 
men and you considered yourself upon (Continued on page 122) 
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O’Clock 


Tomorrow! 
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AMES DEVRA descended from his car at the entrance to 
the club. The same adjective applied to himself as to the 
car—he was perfectly appointed. A dark and handsome 
Jew, with riches increasing every month, he had the face 

of a kind, capable, clear thinking, orderly, masterful, and suc- 
cessful man of about forty. In the Jewish community he was 
much respected for strict orthodoxy, broad generosity and ar- 
tistic taste. His pride of race was intense. Charitable in 
estimating mankind, he excepted only one type of individual 
from his benevolence; he had nothing but scorn—a scorn fierce, 
cold and taciturn—for the renegade Jew. 

“Nine forty-five,” he said to the chauffeur. He said it with 
a friendly, reliant smile, as one human being to another. But 
in the firm features and gaze there was somehow the warning 
implication that he did not mean nine forty-six. 

He crossed the pavement of Pall Mall, walked up the noble and 
massive steps of the club, glanced at the encaged hall porter, 
who by a sign indicated that there were no letters for him, hung 
nis hat in the cloak room, passed into the lavatory to wash, and 
then through the great dim tesselated and pillared hall to the 
coffee room—as the restaurant of the club was still called. The 
long apartment, severe, beautiful, magnificent, disfigured only 
by bad portraits of statesmen, had just been lighted for the 
evening. It had tables for a hundred and fifty, and at lunch 
nearly ‘every chair was occupied; but now there were fewer 
diners than stewards, cashiers, waiters, waitresses and page- 
girls. Devra with an inquiring eye sought among the infrequent 
guests for an acquaintance whose company might attract him, 
found none, sat down solitary at a table for four, and ordered 
some food and half a bottle of champagne from an old congenial 
steward, who devolved part of the command to a pale and 
high-heeled waitress. 

“Rather dark here, Corser. I shan’t be able to see my plate 
for my shadow,” said Devra cheerfully. 

“Yes, sir,” the old steward replied, and his manner showed 
that he had the deep sentiment of Pall Mall in his bones. ‘They 
have talked of putting in extra chandeliers, but it ‘seems it 
wouldn’t suit the architecture.” 


A brilliant pastel 


by 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


—the famous English author 
whose “Sacred and Profane 
Love,” “‘The Pretty Lady,” and 
other novels are known to all 
lovers of good literature. 


“We must resign ourselves, I'suppose. You 
might bring me ‘The Westminster Gazette,’ 
will you?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

Corser went off to get the wine and the 


paper. 

The diners, chiefly old, dull, and preoccu- 
pied, had the air of dining at the club because 
they could dine nowhere else, an air neglected, 
* desolate. and gloomy. They did not in fact 
dine; they solemnly nourished themselves. 
And the attendants, priséners of the club, 
seemed to partake of the desolation of the 
diners. 

Devra lodged Westminster Gazette” 
a 3 in front of thecruet, but toread it was toomuch 
ig trouble. He preferred to savor the vast de- 

spondency of the room. Not that he shared it. 
ss ‘ae No! His own cheerfulness quite uninfected, he 
merely commiserated the diners and with 
~*~ benign urbanity disdained them. Nor did he 
object to dining alone. Being a man of very 
varied interests, sentimental and otherwise, he was accustomed 
to evenings over-full, and occasional solitude made ‘a piquant 
change for him. 

Raphael Field, R. A., came vaguely in: a tall, stout, stooping, 
slouching old man with white hair and a boyish look on his rather 
rugged, red, carelessly shaven face, and pale hands whose joints 
were much enlarged. He wore shabby but well-cut tweeds, 
clumsy black boots, a low collar, and a little black tie of the 
last insignificance. Raphael Field’s career had been a series of 
triumphs, not the least of which was the triumph over his fond 
father, an excessively bad mid-Victorian painter who had bap- 
tized his offspring with that absurd Christian name and insisted 
that he must and would be a great artist. That anyone so hand- 
icapped should—especially after having commenced as an 
author—become the most distinguished and successful painter 
of his epoch, redeeming his Christian name from its absurdity, 
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and reluctantly joining the Academy late in life in order to oblige 
the Academy and to give luster to that poor old body—this 
was miraculously against | all the chances and an astounding 
demonstration of the man’s native force. Raphael Field would 
have been a first rate lion at any West End party, and the chief 
lion at most. But in the club, which was a club of celebrities, 
rich men, high officials, expensive professionals, prominent 
statesmen, he was just an individual like the rest of the members. 
Indeed, he had a naive, semi-apologetic demeanor, as though ac- 
knowledging that the renown of a painter, however wealthy and 
successful, could not truly be as authentic and imposing as that 
ofa millionaire, a specialist doctor, a gladiator of the bar, or a tran- 
sient Cabinet minister. He was wandering at large, rather like an 
ox on a highroad, past Devra’ s table when Devra: ‘stopped him. 

“Good evening, Mr. Field,”’ said 
Devra, with his well-known bright 
smile, and the respect due to genius 
and to a man not far off thirty \ 
years older than himself. a 

The sound of his name seemed to 
recall Raphael Field from another x 
world. Hé marshaled his’ straved 
faculties, in the manner of the old, 
and stooped hugely over Devra 
and the table. 

“Ah! Mr. Devra!” His faint 
answering smile showed the ruined, 
irregular teeth. 

“Have you forgiven me for out- ‘ 
bidding you for that Queen Anne 
table at Christie’s?” 

Raphael Field suddenly beamed. 

“Ah!” he said in-his rich, deep 
voice, the voice of a strong, vital 
energy that was not yet quite spent. 
“Ah! You city. men always get 
what you want. We others « 
content with your leavings.” 

“Now, now, Mr. Devra 
protested: flatteringly. — “‘That’s 
irony. It’s common knowledge 
you’ve got one of the finest collec- 
tionsin London. -And, d’you know, 
I’ve been ashamed of myself ever 
since last Thursday. I'll be de- 
lighted to send you round that 
table at the price of your last bid. 

I was carried away—with your ex- 
perience as a collector you must 
know the feeling—and I forgot my- 
self. Otherwise I shouldn’t have 
dreamed of ‘bidding against you. 
Let me send you the table. 
I should feel privileged.” 

“But this is exceedingly 
generous of you,” said Field 
simply and sincerely. “I 
don’t know that I shouldn’t 
take you at your word—I’m 
an awful brigand—only that 
yesterday I happened to pick 
up an even more interesting 
table than the one vou car- 
ried off under my guns— 
popguns, shall we say?” 

“T’m so glad.” Deyra put 
genuine relief into his tone. - 
“You've lifted a weight off “Ah! You city 
my conscience ...I1 ex- men always 


pect you’re dining with some get what you 

one or I’d ask you to sit want.” 
” 

here. 
May I?” murmured the 

eternal boy. 


Devra quickly cast “The Westminster Gazette” on to the floor. 

“T shall be honored,” he said earnestly. 

And he meant it. Geniuses are rare. He had only a slight 
acquaintance with Raphael Field and was eager enough to 
strengthen it. After all, his own title to distinction was slenaer. 
True, he had a house in Cavendish Square, and there were ten 
gardeners on his place in Oxfordshire; and he enjoyed great con- 
sideration in the city and in restaurants and in auction rooms; 


and he knew a thing or two about all the arts, which is more than 
could be said of most artists! But Field was the unique Raphael 
Field. Field would receive an obituary notice of at least two 
columns in “The Times”’—yea, and in the New York and Chicago 
papers also—and his biography when it came to be written would 
run to a couple of volumes and perhaps eight hundred pages. 


They talked about.the menu and after a colloquy with Corser, 


Field blew out breath. 


“That’s done,” he said, eased. 

And then he said: 

“This room’ s very dull and dark at night, don’t you think?” 
“TI agree,” Devra responded - ‘with a grimmish smile. ‘I 


- usually lunch here. It’s quite different then. I’m surprised 
to find it is so empty. It’s nearly as empty as the nbeayy. 


“Do you dine here often?” he asked. 

“Every night—nearly,” said Field. 

“Really! I’m never here at night, myself. Mr. Field, 
if it won’t bore you, I wish you'd tell me something 
about picture prices. I’m very ignorant. I’ve often 
wanted to pick your brains, but I never hoped to. get 
the chance.” 

And he skilfully led the old man into thie en- 
chanting domain of prices, especially the history 
of the prices of Field’s own early pictures. And 

“< made. Field feel ‘glorious, and so doing, 
realized with elation that he was once -more 
casting the ‘spell<of- his personal charm over a 
fellow creature. Nevertheless, while he listened, 

interested, and talked interestingly, he 

was saying in ‘his-heart: “If I hadn’t 
asked the old fellow to sit here he’d 
have been dining by himself. And he 
dines here every night— generally by 
himself, I-bet- What a life!” 

The evening despondency of the big 
room at last infected him. - He was filled 
with painful compassion for the distin- 
guished celebrity, Raphael Field. More, 
he was filled with compassion for the 
whole human race, of which so 
few members had any sound 
comprehension of the great art 
of life as he understood it. 

Just then he detected the 
waitress delivering a comic 

naughty grimace’ to the’impas- 
Corser. ‘This shocking and 

7 delightful phenomenon modified 
4. & ‘his mood of pity for all man- 

is kind. He-hated waste. At the 
end of the dinner Raphaél 
sighed. and announced. that he 
was going home. ‘~ 

-““T’m going, too,” -said Devra, 
on a sudden impulse. Bair 

“Which way do you sas 
“Cavendish Square.” 
on your route then?” 
“If I might walk“with you,” 
Devra suggested respectfully. 
“T walk so damnéd’ slowly.” 
“I’m not a runner myself.” 
Field’s. .eye gleamed. The 
friendship was growing. 
Field said deliberately: 
“Would you care to look .in 
at my place? I’d show you 
some bits of Queen Anne.” 
“Mr. Field, you’re too kind. 
It’s an unexpected pleasure, and 
I jump at it,” said Devra with 
eagerness. 
A renewed realization of the 
fact that he possessed a most 
singular power of captivating people began to mingle with an 
exciting sense of anticipation. He had an earnest desire to 
probe more deeply into Field’s existence, and he was about to 
gratify it. Perhaps it was a morbid desire, but there it was— 
and he was an amateur of human nature! As they left the club he 
murmured discreetly to the hall porter: “When my car comes 
just tell the chauffeur I shan’t want him any more tonight, will 
you? Thanks.” 
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“Mr. Field, you've been very, very good to me. It's only right that you should know my name.” 


II 


RAPHAEL FIELD wore a curious short cape, thrown lightly on 
his shoulders in the cool summer evening. This cape, flowing 
out under his rather long disheveled white hair, added to the 
pathos of his appearance as he anxiously undertook the feat of 
threading himself between the taxicabs in the dark dusk of Pall 
Mall. Devra thought with pain: “And if I were not with him 
the old gentleman would be crossing Pall Mall alone.” When 
they reached Orange Square, the whole of which had been built 
at the end of the seventeenth century, Field drew out a bunch of 


keys and turned into a side street. Although his address was 
Orange Square, his front door was in the side street. He spent 
half a minute in selecting his latchkey and another half minute 
in getting the door open. Then he stumbled up two steps and, 
groaned slightly, switched on the electric light in the staircase, 
and Devra had a glimpse of pictures rising in slopes above him. 
They were obviously fine pictures, but the stair carpet lacked 
distinction. 

“We'll take the lift,” said Raphael Field, banging the front 


door. ‘It’s my exclusive property, but I never use it at night 


for fear it should jam half-way and I shouldn’t be able to make 
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my people hear. However, as 
you’re with me . . . It never 
does jam, you know, but it 
might.” He laughed uneasily. 

They took the lift, which a 
Field manipulated. It barely ie 
held the two of them. When dee 
they emerged from it in safety, 
Field seemed surprised and 
Devra had a feeling of relief. 

“Shall we go into the 
studio?” 

But when Field pulled the 
switch down no light resulted 
in the studio. 

“That fuse must have gone 
again,” said he. ‘“Let’s try 
the drawing room.” ‘ 

In the drawing room he rang a 
the bell. Devra heard the ; 
sound of it in the distance 
above. 

No answer. 

“Hm!” grunted Field, and 
rang again. 

No answer. 

“ Hm!” grunted 
Field, and went out 
to the corridor and 
called: 

“Higginbot- 
ham.” 

No answer. 

He returned to 
the drawing room. 

“In bed and 
asleep, I suppose,” 
he said. “I keepa 
man and his wife 


here. But I sup- oe 
pose one can’t ex- ay 
pect servants to ae 
work more than #4 
fourteen hours a 


day seven days a 
week.” He laughed 
uneasily once more. iat 
“Oh! Here are the ' 
drinks! He’s put 

them in the other 

corner tonight.” 

“You’ve lived here for 
about forty years, haven’t 
you, Mr. Field?” said 
Devra. “At least, so it’s 
generally understood. How 
central you-are!” he added 
flatteringly. Equidistant 
from Regent Street, Bond 
Street, Piccadilly and Ox- 
ford Street. It puts Caven- 
dish Square quite in the 
suburbs.” 

“Oh, no, no!” answered 
Field. “Funny how that 
story got about of me living . 
here for forty years! It’s 
true I first had the place 
forty years ago, but I gave 
it up after seven or eight years. I had the whole house then. 
There were no business houses in Orange Square then. Now 
nearly every house is wholly or partly let for business purposes. 
The two floors under us are occupied by a very fashionable dress- 
maker. Sheisa limited company, and she has the main entrance 
and the main staircase. I use now what used to be the servants’ 
entrance and Staircase in my time. Yes, I gave up the place. 
Couldn’t stand it somehow. When I came back to England 
after living in Paris about ten years ago, I heard that the upper 
floors were to let, and so I took them. Thought I might as 
well. As you say, it’s very central. What’ll you have?” 

“‘A little soda-water, if I may . . . Can’t keep my eyes off 
your pictures, Mr. Field. You'll excuse me if I look round.” 


“She was enraptured with it. But 
it was far from finished. She said, 
‘I can come again tomorrow. * 


“Do, my dear fellow. Do! Most of ’em were given to me 
by the painters. I’ve got some furniture here, as you see; but 
very little. The fact is most of my furniture’s stored in Paris. 
I couldn’t be bothered to bring it over.” __ 

They examined a magnificent picture by Cezanne together. 

“Tt’s one of the three or four very finest I’ve seen,” said 
Devra earnestly. 

Instead of replying Raphael Field opened a little drawer, and 
pulled out a duster, and delicately dusted the frame. 

“T keep my own private duster in every room,” said he, with 
his uneasy laugh. 

They passed from room to empty room, all the walls lined with 
pictures. Field in a rather childish way returned to the studio 
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door and tried the ineffectual Devra: vaguely 
made out a large, bare interiot, with-the statue of a woman-that 
in the gloom resembled _a living: woman: as.to cause 

“Do you paint every day?”?: 

“Most days. Somé-daysI can’ be bothered, andci just sit 
about or go to the National Gallery.” 

Field displayed the whole floor’ ‘even: to: the’ heshroont. 

“Fairly spacious, its-situation,; isn’t.it?” 

“Tt is, indeed.” u 

“ Hm! ! 

Devra had offered appropriate remarks in front of the prin- 
cipal pictures. But in fact he was not thinking about the pictures 
at all’ The existence of Raphael Field preoccupied him and 
desolated him. He saw the old man in his queer cape walking 
home solitary every night from his solitary dinner, and fumbling 
with his bunch of keys and fumbling at the keyhole, and puffing 
up the stairs (the servants’ stairs) on his antique legs because he 


was afraid of the lift, and ringing vainly for servants, and sitting" 


silent and lonely now in this room, now in that, and probably 
fumbling with the old-fashioned geyser in the bathroom with 
the linoleum floor, and finally undressing alone and getting into 
bed and lying awake alone. 

But the most heartrending thing of all was the private 
duster kept in every room to remedy the negligence of sérvants. 
Devra was waited on hand and foot by servants in Cavendish 


long ago it needn’t be a secret any more. 
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Square. If Devra came home at 3 A. M. and 
rang a bell that was unanswered he would 
have thought the day of judgment was at 
hand. As for switches that wouldn’t work, 
as for geysers, as for linoleum in a bathroom, 
as for private dusters hidden in drawers— 
his imagination simply refused to conceive 
the phenomena in connection with his own 
existence. 

Here was Raphael Field, world renowned, 
his name familiar and sacred to the lips of 
every connoisseur throughout Christendom! 
What had he got out of life? The pathos 
of him was tragic, shattering. 

They wandered back through the empti- 
ness of the flat, with the mystery of the ser- 
vants’ rooms above them, and the mystery 
of the dressmaker’s ateliers below them, to 
the drawing room. 

“Oh! Here’s that Queen Anne table I was 
telling you of,” said the old man. “Pretty 
good, isn’t it?” 

“Very interesting! Very interesting!” 

; Said Devra responsively, after he had in- 

_ Spected the piece with polite thoroughness. 

-.-But-he did not really think that it was very 

interesting. It was, indeed, indisputably 

'£ second rate, and he wondered that the old 

,, man should have been deceived by it. Still, 

: he went-on praising it quite convincingly, 

.» or he- could never resist the temptation to 

- be agreeable. 

“Curious thing,” said Field. ‘Very curi- 

ous thing! I picked that up in Mortimer Street on Mon- 

day for less than. I gave for it in the eighteen eighties!” 
“Then it belonged to you before?”’ Devra’s tone was 
positively eager. 2 = 
“Tt did. And. ‘thee’ a very curious incident con- 
nected-with-it.” 


“May hear it? . is it a secret?” 
“Tt would: bore. you.” 
Field! Mr.Field!” Devra’s dark eyes glinted a 


discreet flattery. 

{It used to bea secret. But the thing happened so 
I wrote it all down at 
Did. you"know I once had literary ambitions?” 


Did I know? I have all your three 


‘the time. 
‘Ambitions, Mr.-F ield!_ 
books i in my library. Poe 
- The old man flushed with satisfaction, and his face was more 
‘boyish, more naive, than ever. 
“Like me to read it to you?” 


“Tt ‘shall insist, Mr. Field.” f 


Slowly and clumsily the old man produced his keys): unlocked 


a bookcase, adjusted his eyeglasses anew, and chose a calf- 


bound book from-the shelves. 

- The first volume of a journal that I used to keep~—for practice,” 
said he; and. sat down under a light and turned: pages backwards 
and forwards; breathing rather heavily.” 

“Here it, is. I was looking at it on Monday night. It’s 
very jejune, I’m afraid. Perhaps I ought to explain . . . No! 
-Let’s let it explain itself. I'll only say that at the time I wrote 
it I had almost given up my literary ambitions.” 

This is what he read in his rich, deep voice: 


Ill 

“FRripay morning I was in my beautiful new old house all by 
myself, just finishing my packing, ready to go away for the week- 
end to Harry’s. There was a terrible state of dirt arid’ mess, 
because the workmen weren’t finally leaving until pext’ day. 
The front-door bell rang. At first I thought I'd let it rings but it 
rang several times. The ringing of the bell made the house seem 
very large and empty and me very lonely init. My charwoman 
had gone. I wouldn’t let her stay in the house after me. At 
last I went downstairs. The front door was locked and the key 
was gone. The workmen had taken it away, by arrangement. 
I was supposed to be using the servants’ entrance. So I had 
to go out into the street by the side door and round the corner to 
the front door. A girl was standing in the portico. She was 
dressed in black. I had made a movement as if to raise my hat, 
before I remembered that I wasn’t wearing a hat. I asked her 
what she wanted, and she said she wanted to see Mr. Raphael 
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Field. Then she said, ‘You’re Mr. Field, aren’t you?’ I ex- 
plained how I was situated and brought her round to the side 
entrance, and upstairs to the second floor, nothing else being 
even half habitable—no carpets down, naturally, 

(“It was to this room I brought her,” Field. interjected.) 

“There were two kitchen chairs, my easel, dais, and se on, 
a floor-sweeper, and the Queen Anne table I’d found a fortnight 
agc; that was all, except some planks and trestles that the work- 


men hadn’t removed. She was extremely nervous, and I was" 


rather nervous too. She said she wanted me to paint her por- 
trait, at once—she was leaving England the next day. Just a 
sketch portrait. She had come to me because I had painted a 
portrait of a friend of hers, and she wanted the portrait of her- 
self to give to the mother of that friend. What friend? She 
preferred not to say, and hoped I would excuse her. 

“T told her that I was just going out of London—should be 
gone in half an hour—had a train to catch. But some other 
day I’d be delighted. She didn’t speak, and I perceived she 
couldn’t speak. The tears were falling from her eyes. I was 
considerably upset. In fact I had the most extraordinary sen- 
sations. There I was alone in the big house with her! I felt 
very sad and depressed. I’m a successful man, but I wondered 
whether I should continue to be successful, and whether I could 
afford the big house and the servants I’d engaged, and pay the 
rent and everything. I felt very solitary in the world. It was 
very curious how I felt. All at once, and without quite intend- 
ing to do so, I told her I’d go out and ‘send a telegram to say that 
I couldn’t leave London until tomorrow, and I’d do her a sketch 
portrait immediately. She didn’t protest. No! She just looked 
at me, quietly crying. It was a rather wild thing for me to do, 
and I shouldn’t have done it, only she was a most beautiful 
young girl, with very fair hair, and dressed in half-mourning, 
which suited her. I knew nothing whatever about her except 
’ that she was a most beautiful young girl with fair hair. I had 
very little desire to know anything else about her. I ran off. 
I was kept a long time at the Regent Street Post Office telegraph- 
ing to Harry. 

“When I returned she was sweeping the floor. Indeed, she’d 
practically swept it. Her. bonnet was hung on the back of a 
chair. I was thrilled; couldn’t utter a word, I had a prickly 
feeling all over my skin. She smiled. I told her I’d paint her 
in her bonnet, and I put a chair on the dais and asked her to 
take a pose. 

“While I was fixing the easel and arranging my palette, she 
looked silently out of the window. Suddenly she said: ‘How 
much will the portrait be?’ I said that didn’t matter, and we’d 
talk about that afterwards.- The things one does usually say. 
But she insisted that the price must be fixed before I began. So 
I told her to fixit. She said she could pay fifty pounds. I agreed. 
If she’d said five I should have agreed. - She took the money in 
notes out of her purse. She said: ‘You- don’t know anything 
about me, and I prefer to pay in advance.’ I objected. The 
argument ended by her leaving the dais and placing the notes on 
the mantelpiece. 

“ After I’d been painting about three-quarters of an hour I de- 
cided that the portrait should be more than a sketch and that 
I should paint al day. But between twelve and one I began to 
feel terribly hungry. -I never felt so hungry before. I sug- 
gested to her that we should go out and have lunch at Verrey’s. 
She told me to go, but she declined to go herself.. She said she 
wasn’t hungry and couldn’t eat. Then I said that I wasn’t 
hungry and that I wouldn’t go either. I said I’d see whether 
there were any leavings in the kitchen. I weat upstairs to the 
kitchen. The fire in the range wasn’t quite out. The char- 
woman’s apron hung on the knob of a cupboard door. . I searched 
about and discovered three eggs and then half a loaf. I was 
startled by a noise behind me. It was she. She said: ‘If 
there’s anything, let me cook it for you!’ I pointed to what I’d 
found. She put on the charwoman’s apron, made up the fire, 
look into all the cupboards, found some tea, washed a sauce- 
pan. Her movements were simply exquisite. I think that these 
were the most marvelous moments I had ever lived. She was 
young and extremely beautiful, with fair hair. She was an ab- 
solute mystery. I thought what a fool I should have been if 


I hadn’t sent the telegram to Harry. It made me almost sick | 


to think what I should have missed if I hadn’t stayed. 

“When the meal was ready, she put everything on a tray, 
and I carried the tray downstairs, and we had lunch opposite 
to each other at the Queen Anne table.” 

(“This table,” Field interjected, pointing.) 

“A kind of intimacy developed. But we only talked about 
painting. She evidently knew something about painting. She 


didn’t really know, but she had that saicsa hd 
edge that women acquire of ee ae have 
quaintances among painters. I had been working about ns 
hour after lunch when the light failed very quickly. It was im- 

ible to continue. We heard thunder. 

eavy thunderstorm. The darkness was such that we could 
plainly see the lightning. She turned pale. The regular traffic 
of the Square ceased. Only occasionally a horse trotted by. 
We looked out of the window. The rain rebounded from the 
pavements, which were deserted. A few people were sheltering 
in porticoes. Charles James Fox in his tight coat of granite 
glittered with wet. And the beautiful mysterious young girl 
with fair hair and I were safely under cover in the big empty 
unfurnished house. 

“We thought the rain would cease, but it didn’t. It settled 
into an obstinate downpour. There was no hope of continuing 
the portrait. The church clock boomed. I moved the easel to 
the window so that we could examine it. She was enraptured 
with it. I also was satisfied. But it was far from finished. 
She said, ‘I can come again tomorrow.’ I reminded her that 
she was leaving England tomorrow. ‘Yes, but only in the 
afternoon. Supposing I came very early.’ Thus we arranged 
for a final sitting. Then the rain ceased. Dusk, however, had 
now begun to fall. When we looked back from the window into 
the room shadows were gathering in the corners. 

“She put on her mantle and her gloves and picked up her 
reticule. She would go. She would not let me find a four- 
wheeler for her. She said she must take an omnibus. I followed 
her down the stairs. On the first floor landing she stopped and 
I stopped. She said: ‘Mr. Field, you’ve been very, very good 
to me and I’ve not thanked you at all. You haven’t even asked 
anything about me. It’s only right that you should know my 
name.’ She opened her reticule. And them she melted into 
tears. She was so extremely beautiful and so benign, and so 
movingly sad, and so seductive and so enigmatic, and I was so 
close to her, that I kissed her. She did not resent the kiss, but 
she gave a little sob. Her mouth was wet and cool. My feelings 
could not possibly be described. A piece of paper_was pushed 
into my hand. She murmured, ‘Nine o’clock tomorrow.’ She 
ran down the remaining stairs. The door bang 


IV 


THE old man’s rich voice ceased; he shut the book, and turned 
to replace it in the bookcase. With his back to Devra he said, 
in a self-conscious, excusing tone: 

“T was under thirty then.” 

“And what happened next?” Devra cautiously asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Nothing. She never came. The first hours of the following 
day were the most joyously exciting I ever spent. But she never 
came. The last hours of the day were the most terrible I ever 
spent.” Raphael Field gave one of his short nervous laughs. 

“But you had her address,” 

“T couldn’t find the paper. Neither that night nor the next 
day. Looked everywhere. Thought I’d stuffed it into my 
pocket. Cut open the lining of my jacket... Couldn’t find it, 
Only a very small paper. Never did find it.” 

“But hadn’t you even looked at the paper?” 

“No. You see at first I just sat down and—er—thought 
about her. I didn’t worry about her name at first.”” - 

‘* And you never had the least idea who she was?”’ 

Field hesitated before replying. 

“You remember the Ollinson case?” 

No. ” 

“You wouldn’t. Before your time. Ollinson was a silanes. 
pretty good in his day. I painted his portrait. He killed him- 
self in his studio in Chelsea. That would be in the autumn of 
1879 about. He was always queer. And usually mixed up 
with women. There was a rumor that he was violently in love— 
he was violent in everything, but this was said to be more violent 
than usual—and the girl wouldn’t look at him. Well, it occurred 
to me that the girl who came to sme that night might be the girl 
who wouldn’t look at Ollinson.” 

“T see,” Devra said. “She said you’d painted, a portrait of 
a friend of hers and she wanted her own portrait for his mother. 
Perhaps the mother had a sort of morbid interest in the girl that 
her son had killed himself for——” 

“Just so. The mother and she might have been friendly. 
Sorrow drawing ’em together and so on. Because naturally 
Ollinson’s suicide must have upset the (Concluded on page 104) 
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OUISE FAZENDA has forsaken comedies to appear in the 
Cosmopolitan Production, “The Beauty Shop.” And, surpris- 
. ingly, she can look beautiful instead of eccentric—because she is. 
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(a LESLIE is playing the part in “ Sisters,” 
the Cosmopolitan Production of Kathleen Norris’s famous 
novel of that name. 
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LORENCE O’DENISHAWN of the Zieg- 
i Follies has the flaming hair of a B 4 


and a grace beyond all description. 
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“How I hated her lying there so 
white and still, I could not 
nurse that woman—lI could not 
even enter that room again.” 


he 


HE woman in the nurse’s uniform 
sat for a long time, her head resting 
on her outstretched arms. Beneath 
them lay a book in which she had 
been writing. Presently she raised her head and once more began 
to read the hastily penned lines. Her eyes were like gray, 
frozen pools. 


Monday 

Dr. Garvin has asked me to marry him. I love him, and yet, 
I refused. I gave him no reasons. How could I tell him that I 
am a divorced woman—that my husband secured the divorce? 
I shall have to go away. 


Wednesday 
All the past has come crashing back on me! This afternoon 
an emergency case was brought in—appendicitis. Dr. Garvin 
operated at once. He asked me to take charge of the patient— 
a woman. When they brought her down from the operating 
room, and I lifted the cloths from her face, my heart seemed to 
stop beating. How I hated her, lying there so white and still. 
I heard the doctor’s voice, in the corridor, and I went out and 
spoke to him. My knees trembled so that I had to lean against 
the wall for support. I could scarcely speak, but I told him that 
I could not nurse that woman—that I could not even enter her 
room again. 

He was very kind, for he saw that I had undergone some terri- 
ble shock—said he would have Miss Ellis take my place, and 
that I had better go and lie down. But I could see that he was 
disappointed—hurt. He has told me so many times how much 
confidence he has in me—how he depends on me in serious cases. 
But I offered no explanations. It was as much as I could do to get 
back here to my room. That woman, of all the women in the 
world! God knows I never thought our paths would cross again. 
I shall have to tell him. I know that now. I cannot let him 
—_ that I willingly failed him, at so critical a time. Then I 
will go. 
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HAT happens to a wife when she finds img her. 
husband? How does she feel towards the “other woman” 
who’s stealing him? What are her emotions? And her tactics? 


By FREDERICK ARNOLD KUMMER 
Author of “The Woman Who Ate Up a Man,” “The Other Wife,” etc. 


The woman laid the book aside, and drawing 
a sheet of paper to her, began to write. For 
many minutes no sound stirred the silence of the 
room except the hurried scratching of her pen. 


Dear Dean: 

After what happened today, I have thought things over, and . 
I have decided that it will be better for you to know the truth. 
I cannot fell you my story—it would be too hard—too bitterly 
hard for me to do that. So I am going to give you something 
to read—a little book. It will explain what has happened to me 
better than I possibly can, and when you have read it, you will 
understand why I cannot marry you—why I could not bear 
to look at that woman’s face again. You see, dear, there was 
a time in my life—a very terrible time—when it seemed to me 
that if I did not tell some one of the things I was going 
through, I should go mad—and I had no one to tell. So I 
wrote them down, day after day, in this little book I am giving 
you to read—a sort of diary of my troubles. It isn’t very long. 
You can read the part I have marked in half an hour, if you 
will. And, oh, Dean, I do so want you to understand! 

I shall leave this letter, and the book, on your desk, so that 
you can read it before dinner, and I will come to get it, and 
to say good by, at six o’clock. 

Faithfully yours, 
AILEEN COPELAND. 


Dr. Garvin laid aside the letter he had just read with a puzzled 
frown, and taking up the leather-covered book which accom- 
panied it, glanced eagerly through its pages. 


Friday 

It has happened at last, just as I always feared it would. Jim 
no longer cares for me. 

If we had only kept on being poor, everything might have been 
different. It is a bad thing, sometimes, for a man to make a lot 
of money quickly. It is apt to go to his head, like wine. I wish 
we were back again, three years ago, in our house in Brooklyn. 
People so rarely know when they are happy. I told Jim there 
never could, be any happiness in money made out of the ee 
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of war, but he only laughed at me, and said he was going to get 
his “while the getting was good.” He did, too, and now he wants 
to get another woman. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t say that, for I haven’t found out a thing— 
haven’t tried to, in fact. And yet, I know it’s true, for I know 
Jim. For the past three months he has neglected me so point- 
edly, so brutally, that I sometimes think he wishes I were dead, 
and when a man feels that way about his wife there is always 
another woman. 

I haven’t the least idea who she can vy and. after all, I 
don’t suppose it makes any particular difference. It’s the fact 
that he’s tired of me that hurts. And I don’t feel any wild desire 
to scratch out her eves, or tear her hair, the way some women 
would. Stupid women, it seems tome. You can’t win a man back 
that way. But neither can I sit at home and go mad thinking 
about it. I am going to have a talk with Jim. 


Saturday 

I asked Jim point-blank last night if he is in love with some 
one else. He laughed and wouldn’t answer me, but there was a 
queer, almost crafty look in his eyes and he has hardly spoken 
to me since. He no longer makes excuses, now, when he leaves 
me alone, evenings. Has his stock of lies run out, I wonder, or is 
it that he simply doesn’t care? It’s pretty bad to realize that 
your husband is either a liar or a brute. 

How can I fight this sinister influence that has come into my 
life? I feel as though I were in a dark room—pitch dark—with 
some one who is ready at any moment to kill me, and I don’t 
know which way to move, in order to escape. Everything is 
silent. dark, with just that queer, uncanny feeling of another’s 
presence. It’s not pleasant, this knowledge of an antagonist you 
can’t see. or touch, who may be ready, the next instant, to drive 
a knife into your heart. I wonder if I ought to have Jim watched 
—bring my enemy, whoever she is, out into the open? 

I’ve been reading over that last line for half an hour, and I 
know I could never do it. I’m not willing to lower myself suffi- 
ciently to spy on Jim’s actions. Perhaps the best thing to do is 
just to wait until he comes back to me. Men usually do, when 
the infatuation is over. Come back to be consoled. Strange idea. 
Of course, he may never come back at all, if he really cares for 
this woman, but in that case, nothing that I might do would 
make any difference. It’s pretty hopeless, I guess. 


Wednesday 

The roast was burnt tonight, and I actually found myself 
worrying over it. I had to laugh, afterwards, when Jim didn’t 
come home to dinner. What fools wives are! 

I’ve been thinking a great deal about this woman Jim is in love 
with. Is she some one I know, or a creature of another world? 
The latter, most likely, and yet, one never can tell. If a man of 
Jim’s prominence takes up with a chorus girl, for instance, the 
world is very apt to know it. Such women love to flaunt their 
conquests before the public. On the other hand, he might be 
making desperate love to one of my most intimate friends, and 
I'd never know it. Dances, house parties, yachting trips—what 
wonderful opportunities they offer for secret love-making. I’ve 
been going out so little, myself, of late—nervous breakdown, I 
tell everybody, and feel as though it might soon be the truth. 
Eva Hollingsworth says I’m losing my looks completely, and 
wants to know why I stay at home all the time. It’s foolish, she 
says, and urges me to go out and have some fun. I appreciate 
her advice, but then, I know how she dislikes Jim. 


Friday 

I told Jim this morning that Eva had asked me to drive down 
to Long Beach with her some afternoon, and have dinner, and 
dance. 

“Well, why don’t you go?” he said coldly. “That is, if you 
can stand her chatter. I can’t. I don’t doubt she'll expect you 
to foot the bills.’ It was pretty mean of Jim to refer to the fact 
that Eva hasn’t any money, and I told him so. Poor child— 
she’s been mighty nice to me—the only one of my friends who 
has really done anything to cheer me up, and heaven knows I 
need it. I suppose Jim doesn’t like her because she hasn’t any 
money—he’s gotten that way, since he’s made such a lot himself 
—but just the same I wish I had her looks. Eva is certain to 
marry a rich man some day and have everything she wants. I 
hope she does. She’s the best looking woman I know. 


. Saturday 
Eva Hollingsworth came in today and dragged me off to a 
matinée. Between the acts she undertook to give me a lot of 


good advice. She says I’m not independent enough, that I ought 
to make Jim jealous by flirting with other men, instead of sitting 
at home like a scared mouse. She offered to supply me with one 
from her own list of suitors, but I declined with thanks. Stupid, 
I suppose, but—oh, well!—it’s hard to pretend you like anybody, 
when you don’t—for me, at least. I never was much of a flirt— 
rather be a mouse, I guess 


Wednesday 

T had a shock today. Eva Hollingsworth told me, in strictest 
confidence, that she’s heard Jim is mad about another woman 
and wants to marry her. She didn’t know, she said, who the 
woman was, but she was sure of her facts. She asked me what 
I meant to do about it. 

I told her I didn’t see what I could do, except wait until Jim 
got over his infatuation and came back to me. 

“T don’t think a woman gains anything by fighting in such 
cases,’ I said. ‘‘Do you?” 

She laughed at that. “It’s absolutely the only way,” she said. 
“Don’t you see that if you make yourself attractive to other 
men—let him see that they like you, admire you, are even ready 
to fall in.love with you—it will bring him back? Unless, of 
course, you are willing to give him his freedom. Are you?” 

“No,” I said. ‘Why should I? I can’t let Jim toss me aside 
like an old shoe, just because he thinks he’s in love with somebody 
else. After all, I am his wife.” 

Eva was quiet for a long time after that. I asked her what 
she was thinking about. 

“You,” she said. “And Jim. If you won’t let him go, you’ve 
got to try to win him back. There simply isn’t any other way. 
And I’m going to help you.” 

I wonder if she can be right. 


Friday 
Jim has been away every night for a week. He scarcely speaks 
to me, the few moments I see him at breakfast. I can’t stand this 
much longer. 
Saturday 
Eva Hollingsworth has just called me up and asked me to take 
tea with her and some friends. I told her I would go. 


Sunday 

It’s queer, but I’m not sure whether I enjoyed Eva’s tea party 
yesterday or not. One of the men was a Mr. Miller, a lawyer, I 
believe, good-looking, and very well off, Eva told me. He seemed 
to be quite keen about her. The other was a writer of some sort 
named Andrews, young, and really very interesting. We had 
tea at the Biltmore, and afterwards Eva suggested that we all 
go over to her apartment—studio, she calls it—on Park Avenue, 
for some cocktails, and a dance. Mr. Miller said he had the 
“‘makings”’ in his brief case. 

I didn’t care anything about the cocktails, as I seldom drink 
them, so I said I thought I’d better go home, but Eva laughed 
in a way that made me feel hot all over, and asked if I thought 
Jim would be waiting for me. ‘I hear, on excellent authority,” 
she whispered, ‘‘that he was seen dining at the Cascades last 
night with a perfect peach.” 

I suppose I got suddenly angry. It. was true that Jim hadn’t 
been home to dinner, and came in very late. I heard him, being 
awake—like a fool. I never can go to sleep until he comes home 
at night. So I said I’d go. 

Eva made some cocktails, and we danced for a couple of hours, 
and I got home about half-past six. Eva wanted me to stay to 
dinner. I might as well have, too, for when I got home I found 
that Jim had called up, saying he had an engagement, so I dined 
alone. I called Eva up when I got the message, but she had 
gone out. 

Mr. Andrews seems an interesting sort of a fellow, very gay 
and witty. He kept us all laughing with his stories. I imagine 
he drinks a good deal—just an impression. Also he would make 
love to a woman very quickly, if she gave him half a chance. 
That’s always an agreeable thought, even . you haven’t any in- 
tention of letting a man try it. 


Sunday 

Jim has been out of town for almost a week. In Washington, 
on important business, his office says. More graft, I suppose. 
That’s really all it is. Eva is away, too. Visiting friends in 
Boston. I wish she were back. In spite of all my arguments 
to the contrary, I’m beginning to believe that she is right. I 
must go out more, no matter what people say. And it may 
bring him back. 


*You—you've read it?"’ she asked timidly, noting the grimness of his face. 


Monday 

I was surprised to get a telephone call this morning from 
Mr. Andrews, the man I met with Eva that day at tea. He 
asked if he might call. I told him no, of course, but he 
begged so hard to see me that I finally agreed to take lunch 
with him. He was very nice, and I enjoyed it. Who wouldn’t 
have, after the wretched, lonely week I’d had? We walked 
around to Eva’s afterwards—Mr. Andrews said he’d heard she 
was back—and found her just finishing dressing. Mr. Miller, 
she said, was coming to take her for a drive. She made a 


great fuss about not» having anything to offer us to drink, . 


and dashed out to get some Scotch from a friend of hers on 
the floor above. It seemed to me that she was gone a long time, 


but I guess I was just nervous at being alone there with Mr. An- 
drews, although he didn’t so much as offer to hold my hand. Mr. 
Miller came in while Eva was away, and insisted that we go driv- 
ing with them—out to some place near Yonkers—but I wouldn’t. 
I had an idea Jim would be home. He was, and for some strange 
reason he acted more like a human being than he has for weeks. 
I told him about Eva, and my lunch with Mr. Andrews, but he 
didn’t seem to care a bit—said it would do me good to go about 
more, especially since he had to be away so much on business. 
I smiled at that, for I have some very definite ideas about Jim’s 
“business.”” 

He stayed at home all the evening, but as he read the news-, 
papers most of the time it didn’t do me much good. 
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56 The Woman Trap 


Thursday 

Eva came in this morning looking positively ravishing in 
the simplest little gingham frock. That girl would look well 
in anything. She asked me how I would like to chaperon 
her on a week-end party down at Manhasset. Mr. Miller 
has a cottage there, she said, right on the water, and we 
could have a lovely time. Just a few congenial people, in- 
cluding Mr. Andrews, and me, if I would come. Mr. Miller 
is a bachelor, and his sister usually keeps house for him, but 
she is in Europe. We could swim and dance and have no 
end of fun, but of course she couldn’t go unless I would agree 
to chaperon her. 

“T’d have to ask Jim,” I said, “and of course I couldn’t go un- 
less he happened to be away.” ~ 

Eva laughed, that queer, sarcastic laugh of hers, and said she 
didn’t see that I owed Jim any consideration, after the way he’d 
been treating me, lately. I shall ask him, anyway. 


Midnight 

I didn’t have a chance to say anything to Jim, after all, for 
his secretary came for some of his things this evening and said 
he had been called away to Pittsburgh for a few days on im- 
portant business. I think I might as well join Eva’s party. 
It’s frightfully hot in town. She said they were motoring 
down tomorrow afternoon, and would stop by for me in case 
I decided to join them. 


Friday noon 
I have decided to go. I shall leave a note for Jim, telling him 
where I am in case he gets home before I do. 


Friday night 

We had a lovely drive down, and just time for a swim before 
dinner. After that we danced. There is nobody in the party 
so far but Eva, Mr. Miller, Mr. Andrews and myself, but Mr. 
Miller says he expects a couple of others tomorrow. The cottage 
is really not a cottage at all, but a charming big house, beautifully 
furnished. My room looks right out over the water—I can see it 
now as I write. 

Mr. Andrews danced with me most of the evening. He says I 
am the best dancer he has met in years, that he would rather 
dance with me than any woman he knows. I wonder if he is try- 
ing to make love to me. I should think he might do it very well, 
but I don’t mean to let him try. 

I wonder what Jim is doing tonight. 


Saturday 

I’ve had a delightful day, and feel ten years younger—that 
would make me—let me see—not quite fifteen. Mr. Andrews 
insists that I’m better looking than Eva, which is absurd. Now 
I know he is trying tomake love to me. Well, if it amuses him, 
why not? It takes two to make a bargain. He’s a splendid 
swimmer and looks very well in a bathing suit. Well—I must 
dress for dinner. 


Saturday eve. 

I’ve done a very foolish thing, I suppose, but tonight I let Mr. 
Andrews kiss me. We were walking on the beach, alone. I 
don’t know what had become of Eva and Mr. Miller. She seems 
determined to throw Mr. Andrews and myself together—says I 
need a little flirtation to brighten me up. Well, a kiss isn’t very 
important, after all, and I can salve my conscience by blaming 
it on the moonlight.* 

One thing I have found out since I’ve been down here, and 
that is that Jim’s treatment of me during the past few months 
has killed forever something I felt for him. I’m certainly not 
falling in love with anyone else, but I believe I am falling out of 
love—with Jim. 


Sunday evening 

Mr. Andrews declares he’s mad about me. What an idea! 
I'm afraid Eva has been egging him on—telling him how neglected 
I am, and all that. I wish she wouldn’t. I asked her about it 
today, but she swears she hasn’t said a thing, except that I am 
lonely and need cheering up. She seems determined to make me 
do something that will make Jim jealous. I can’t understand 
why she dislikes him so. I asked her about that, too, but she 
only laughed and said it wasn’t that she disliked Jim, but that 
she was so fond of me. I’m sorry she said anything to Mr. An- 
drews about my affairs. He is the sort of man who wouldn’t 
need much encouragement—especially after as many cocktails 
as I saw him drink at dinner tonight. 


Monday 

Ged help me—what shall I do? These last few hours of agony 
have almost killed me. I hardly know how I got home—home! 
I have no home. This is Jim’s house. I’ve got to get out of it. 

T can’t think, and yet, it was only last night. How awful it all 
was. I had written in this diary the things I have just read 
above, and gone to bed. I was frightfully tired. Everything 
had been hectic at dinner. I saw Eva whispering to Mr. An- 
drews, and looking at me, and I remember that I wondered at 
the time what she was telling him. God—if I had only known! 
I didn’t quite like the way he talked to me during dinner, but I 
put it down to the drinks he’d taken. Eva kept urging me to 
join them, but I drank almost nothing. 

While we were dancing, Mr. Andrews whispered that he had 
got my message. I didn’t know what he meant, and said so, but 
he only laughed. I hadn’t sent him any message, of course, but 
I put it down to some silly joke on Eva’s part, and forgot about it. 

We all went to bed about one. Mr. Andrews was very gay 
when we parted in the hall. As I was undressing I heard him 
whistling in his room, which was next to mine. 

I must have gone to sleep, then, for the next thing I remember 
was hearing a noise, and suddenly I realized that there was some 
one in the room. The moonlight was streaming in, and I saw a 
shadow between me and the window. I thought it was a burglar 
and started to scream. Then I heard a voice—it was Mr. An- 
drews’s—speaking to me—begging me not to arouse the house. 


"He said he had got my message—that the door between our 


rooms would be unlocked. I was absolutely stupefied, because 
I had tried the door, the first night I came, and knew it was 
locked, and of course I had never unlocked it since. All the time 
Mr. Andrews was talking to me, telling me how mad he was 
about me—begging me not to send him away. I hardly heard 
him, for I was thinking about the message he said I had sent 
him. Eva had given it to him, he said. I did not know what 
todo. I realized that if I screamed there would be a nasty scan- 
dal, for everybody would believe I had unlocked that door. And 
I couldn’t put him out by main force. So I tried to persuade him. 
I told him it was all a mistake, and begged him to go at once. 

Then all of a sudden he knelt down beside the bed and put 
his arms about me. I struggled, but he held me tight, saying he 
didn’t understand what I meant, that he loved me, and couldn’t 
leave me. He must have thought that I wasn’t in earnest—that 
I was coquetting with him. I remembered something he had 
said the day before—that a man often insults a woman by not 
insulting her. Then he began to kiss me, over and over. I could 
have killed him. I screamed at him to go. 

Then I heard voices in the hall, and somebody burst open the 
door and switched on the lights. It was Jim. He stood staring 
at me, a queer smile on his face, almost a sneer. Behind him 
were Eva and Mr. Miller. Mr. Andrews clutched his pajama 
coat about his neck—I had almost torn it off in our struggle— 
and went into his room without a word. His face was white as 
a sheet. I began to speak, and then I must have fainted, for 
everything was blotted out. I came home this morning. Mr. 
Miller had his chauffeur drive me up. Eva sent word to me 
that she was ill, and unable to talk to anyone. I haven’t seen 
Jim since. I shall not understand it all until I find out who 
unlocked that door. 


Tuesday 
Jim’s lawyer has just been to see me—a little rat-faced man 
with a smile that makes me feel afraid. He says that if I let Jim 
have a divorce everything can be arranged quietly, but that if I 
try to fight the case, there will be a frightful scandal. I don’t 
know what to do. 


Wednesday 

Mr. Andrews came here this morning. I refused to see him 
at first but he said it was most important. He blames Eva for 
everything—says she told him I was madly in love with him, and 
would leave the door between our rooms unlocked that night. 
He thinks she must have unlocked it herself. What possible 
reason could she have had for doing such a thing? I don’t believe 
it. She always seemed to be my friend. And yet it’s queer 
she hasn’t been to see me. 

Mr. Andrews says he will go on the stand and tell everything 
just as it happened, if I want him to, but that it will probably 
ruin his life. It seems he is married. I laughed, and asked him 
what about my life. 

My lawyer says Jim has a strong case, that Eva is ready to 
swear that I gave her the message to Mr. Andrews, that she ame 
Mr. Miller saw him kiss me, down at (Continued on page 105) 
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You CAN NEVER TELL WHAT A WOMAN MEANS 
3 By What She Says 


He said: “All you have to do to win a 
woman, is to say hateful things 
and pretend to be a cynic and 
stand-offish until she feels like 
slapping you.” 

She said (about him): “Oh—/Aim! What a 
prune!” 


A lovable love story 
by ROYAL BROWN 


Illustrations by Lee Conrey 


TERNAL is the hope that springs in the human breast, especially 

if its possessor be feminine—and twenty! As, indubitably, Thelma 

Baird was. Suspended from Smith for two weeks by a decree she 

believed unjust but accepted in silent scorn—silent that is, in so far 

as the faculty was concerned—she promptly tried to fashion a silver lining 

for even that cloud. She, however, was in Massachusetts, and her father, a 

colonel in the regular army, was way out West in Kansas, at Leavenworth. 

At close range, on the arm of his morris chair for instance, she could have 

had him with the white flag flving in no time, but to wind him around her 

little finger by telegraph was something else again. His answer to her night 
letter proved that. 

This, ignoring her assurance that she could and would explain “everything” 
by letter, gave her her marching orders in true military fashion. 

“T suppose,” she mused, her engaging brows puckered, “that it would be 
foolish to take my shaded chiffon. Still——” 

The voice of her roommate was heard in the land. 

“Have you heard from him yet?” she demanded, from the threshold. “You 
have! Oh Thummy—what did he say?” 

One score and no years before, Thelma’s mother. who had died in the 
Philippines when Thelma was three, had christened her in the 
belief that she had discovered a name that defied contraction. 

Thummy was striking proof of what the devilish ingenuity of 
the human mind can achieve. 

‘Exiled to Siberia!”” murmured Thummy, absently 

“What!” incredulously. 

Thummy turned impatient eyes to- 
ward her. ‘Come in and shut the door, 
Dot,” she commanded. “His telegram 
is on the dresser—read it yourself.” 


“If you are real,” announced Gas, 


please come down. Ps 
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58 You Can Never Tell What a Woman Means by What She Says 


standing on the little station platform that provided an oasis 
in a desert of snow, stood Bill, past sixty but straight and stal- 
wart as ever. 

““You’re twice as handsome and only half as bowlegged as you 
used to be,” she assured him, picking up the acquaintance where 


Dot pounced upon it. 


Am wiring twenty dollars. Absolutely refuse permission for 
you to go to New York. You will proceed to Woticnic Lakes. 
Bill will meet you at the junction. Report arrival. 


Dot looked up. ‘‘Who’s Bill?” she asked, selecting the vital 
with true feminine infallibility. 

“Bill? Oh, ke runs a camp at Woticnic. That’s down in 
Maine, ten miles beyond the jumping-off place. He was father’s 
orderly in the Philippines.” me: 

“Ts he interesting?” 

“Who, Bill?” Thummy looked incredulous, then grinned. 
“Why he’s as old as dad and has a mustache like a walrus.” 

Evidently the picture brought memories, for her grin widened. 

“T used to order him about as if I were his C. O.,” she ex- 
plained. “Once, when I was about five, I heard father say that 
Bill would let me stick pins in him. I tried it s 

“You didn’t! Oh Thummy, what did he say?” 

““Quch! Stop that, you little devil!’” quoted Thummy, who 
had the gift of mimicry. 

Dot grinned, in palpable imitation of Thummy—and with as 
much success as imitators usually achieve. 

“But what’s the idea of your going there——” 

“It’s the nearest approach to a nunnery dad can think of on 
short notice,” explained Thummy. “At this time of year there 
will be nobody there but Bill and his guides of course. I’m to 
repent in sackcloth and ashes ——” 

“ All men? It—doesn’ t sound quite—proper!” 

“Let’s hope,”’ observed Thummy, coolly, “it won’t be.” 

This brought her back to the shaded chiffon. Her brows 
puckered again as she considered it. 

No daughter of the gods, divinely tall, was she. Sixty-two 
inches comprised what there was of her, up and down. Never- 
theless, various contemporaries (male) had fervently assured 
her that her little finger—measuring perhaps two inches—was 
more desirable than all of all the other girls in the world. And if 
anybody had asked to know how ¢hey got that way Thummy 
could have jolly we!l told them. 

From her earliest youth she had had a regiment of admirers. 
And she had learned about mankind from them. 

As for the shaded chiffon, it lay outspread on her bed. Even 
a masculine eye could not have failed to see that it blended, 
miraculously, with the coppery tones in Thummy’s hair, and 
pointed the gold glints in her eyes. Aside from all that, it bore 
the hall mark of Paris. Which means, like the costume Gunga 
Din wore, it—— 


Was nothing much before 
And rather less than ’arf of that be-ind. 


The colonel, fortunately—he had a tendency toward apoplexy 
—had never seen it. Actually it rather took Thummy’s breath 
away. But she loved it. As for its effect—well, a young man 
from Williams had been driven quite mad by it. And for that 
he had gotten his face well slapped by a blazing-eyed Thummy 
right in the middle of a fox trot, all to the wide-eyed interest of 
other fox trotters and the subsequent interest of the dean. 

“T don’t care. he deserved it,” Thummy had contended, un- 


regenerately. “‘He’s an awful example of what comes of reading 
Scott Fitzgerald and taking it seriously. Darned old would-be 
petter!” 


This, however, Thummy had not bothered to tell the dean. 
She felt that the dean wasn’t sympathetic. It may be that 
Thummy was right. Anyway, she found herself suspended, not, 
so far as she could tell, for having resented the young man’s 
advances but for having done so in public. 

“‘Next time I'll ask them to please step outside before handing 
them one,”’ she assured Dot. 

In her heart she knew that the shaded chiffon was to blame. 
But she forgave it and was willing to forgive it even to seventy 
times seven. 

“T think,” she murmured, “T’ll take it anyway.” 

“Take that with you!” echoed Dot, incredulously. 
Thummy Baird!” 

“Otherwise.” said Thummy, “you might be tempted to wear 
it in my absence. And it’s dangerous stuff!” 

Dot blushed. “I wouldn’t have worn it!” 
disappointed. 

“*Besides,”’ Thummy went on, “I may get desperate and decide 
to vamp Bill. After first pulverizing him with those riding 
breeches vou startled the natives at Northfield with last month. 
Where are they?” 

And so Thummy went to Woticnic. 


“Why, 


But she looked 


There, at the junction, 


it had been dropped ten years before. ‘‘ Miss the army?” 

Bill’s eves grew somber. ‘‘They turned me down when I 
volunteered for that last mess,” he said. ‘Told me I was too 
old for active service. Me!” The bitterness of that smote him 
anew. “I told them that if that was the case the army could go 
to——_”’ 

He broke off short and blushed deeply. 

Thummy grinned. ‘Dad says it’s already gone there,” 
she assured him. ‘‘Where’s the telegraph office—I’ve got to 
report arrival.” 

“Over this way,” he said, and picking up her baggage led the 
way into the station. 

There she busied herself with a yellow blank, achieving this’ 


Arrived Woticnic Junction as per official order sixty 
three hundred and seventy-two. Bill met me at the station 
and has been commissioned as baggage train. He sends 
love and kisses to my darling, sweetheart, long-suffering, but 
never impatient, dad and so do I. 


This she handed to the operator. He ran through it and 
scratched his head. ‘‘Want to send this?” he demanded, as if 
he had doubts. 

“Collect!” Thummy affirmed. She turned to Bill. 

o!” 

Instead Bill shifted uneasily. 
at the camp,” he blurted out finally. 
ought to wire the colonel——” 

“Four? Egypt’s Queen!” Thummy grinned ecstatically. 
“T’ll add a line to my wire,” she promised. 

This is what she added: 


Feel sure I'll have more fun here than I would have had in 
New York. Thank you for arranging it. 


“T’d like,” she thought, as she followed Bill to the waiting 
sleigh, “‘to see Dad’s face when he reads that!” 

The blanketed horses gave them patient glances, their breath 
making frost clouds in the keen air. Thummy seated herself 
and Bill tucked her in. 

“Tt’s cold riding,” he explained—“ whoa there!” He got in 
beside her and took up the reins. ‘Forty inches of snow this 
winter——’ 

‘Tell me all about them—the four men,” she interrupted. 

Bill looked uneasy. ‘‘Well,”’ he began, dubiously, ‘thev’re 
Tech men. Started coming up here when they were still in 
college. There were ten of ’em then and they planned to come 
again every year but thev kept dropping away 

‘Sounds like ten little niggers,’”’ commented Thummy. “One 
got married and then there were nine. These four aren’t mar- 
ried, are they?” 

“No. But one of ‘em is going to be soon 

“T hope,” suggested Thummy, her demure eyes apparently 
busy with the beauty of the winter landscape, ‘‘that you aren’t 
being personal.” Then as he gave her a puzzled glance she 
added, “‘ Don’t mind me, go on.” 

Bill touched the off horse with the end of his whip. “One 
of ’em’s an advertising man. Name’s Gaskill Lewis, but tle 
boys call him Gas. Then there’s Jay Morris. He’s engaged——”’ 


“Let’s 


“There’s four young fellows 
“T didn’t know but what I 


” 


“That alone makes him irresistible to any woman. But I'll 
pray for self-restraint,” murmured Thummy. “Next?” 
“Well, there’s Amos Dodge. He’s sort of fat. Superin- 


tendent of a car line down Connecticut way. The other’s 
Holliston Evans. He’s a civil engineer. I reckon he’s sort of a 
woman hater——” 

“Oh, he is, is he?” thought Thummy. Aloud, “I ape they 
don’t mind my coming.’ 

It had not really occurred to her that they would. And so 
Bill’s expression made her eyes widen. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, dubiously. ‘‘They went up 
on the head of the lake yesterday to spend the night at my 
camp there. They weren’t around when your father’s telegram 
came. So they don’t know yet——” 

“Tl try to break the news gently,” 
“And perhaps they’ll be glad to see me.” 

“Mebbe.” admitted Bill. “But you see they sort of set 
store on getting off somewhere where they can do as they please 
—go without shaving for a spell and say what they d id 
Once again Bill, with a slow but sure flush, caught himself. 


promised Thummy. 
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You darling! 


, Oh, that will be all right,”” Thummy coolly assured him. 

‘(ll not bother to shave either. And they can say what they 
domain’ please. We all will.” 

Perhaps this should have relieved Bill—but he did not look 
relieved. 

a m not sure what the colonel would think,” he began. 

am,’ 

just discovered the key to some celestial jam closet. 
that’s the camp, isn’t it?” 

The break in the evergreens merging, as the light lessened, 


Oh; 


’ she informed him, looking like a rosy angel who has 


* he murmured—" I feel as if I were dreaming.” 


into purple black blotches against the snow, revealed the main 
camp, with its scattering of log cabins about it. 


“Ves,” affirmed Bill and glanced about. ‘I guess they’re not 
back yet. But they ought to be in any moment. Whoa there!” 
The room Bill led her to was off a balcony that ran along three 
sides of the living room, with its great open fireplace. A bit 
of a room, as austere in its appointments as a monk’s cell, But 


~ as the door closéd behind Bill, Thummy surveyed it with eyes 


that glowed. Then, surrendering to the need for an emotional 


outlet,-she deliberately turned a handspring. . 
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“It's unsuitable but 
absolutely irresisti- 
ble.” she mused. 


“Oh boy!” she breathed ecstatically. ‘‘ Four of ’em!” 

Tl:ey came back to camp, the four of them, just as the wester- 
ing sun dropped below the hill tops. And as the lights of the 
camp broke into view they let out a shout that, if there were a 
welkin about, surely made it ring. When Bill appeared at the 
door they greeted him with that burst of masculine fervency to 
which a dash of profanity is added, merely for friendliness and 
piquancy. 

“Shh!” begged Bill, piteously. 

They stopped short in their onward rush, to regard him in 
honest surprise. 

“Somebody sick?” demanded Gas Lewis. “Or have you 
turned Methodist parson during our absence, Bill?” 

Bill made gestures. ‘“‘A lady!” he explained in a stage 
whisper. 

The four of them, mackinaw-clad and snowshoe-shod, gaped 
at him. Then, like a well trained chorus, they came out to- 
gether with an explosive, incredulous: 

Lady!” 

“Came this afternoon,” corroborated Bill, unhappily. 

Gas Lewis took a deep breath. ‘Well,’ he announced, 
“ Tll be——”’ 

“Shh! Shh!” beseeched Bill. ‘She'll hear you!” 

“Shh! Shh! is right,” admitted Gas, disgustedly. “Now 
look here, Bill, what kind of a trick is this to play on us——” 

“T’ll explain it, boys——” 

“Explain it? You can’t. I came down here for a little 
breathing spell. You have no idea what life in a big city is 
these days, Bill, with hundreds of unmarried women in every 
block and a little church around every corner.” 


by What She Says 
“Shut up, Gas,” Amos Dodge 


interrupted. ‘Say, Bill, when do 
we eat?” 

“When do we eat!” groaned 
Gas. “That’s Fat allover. Like 
the well known domestic animal 
in whose image he was created 
he is oblivious to the fate that 
impends. He thinks only of his 
trough——”’ 

“Fate that impends who?” de- 

manded Amos. 
“Not you,” admitted Gas. “Ifa way to 
a man’s heart is through his stomach you” 
—he paused and surveyed that portion of 
Amos’s anatomy with austere eyes—‘“are 
safe.” 

From within the camp came the silveriest 
voice imaginable—Thummy had that among 
her bag of tricks, too. 

“Oh, Bill!” it trilled sweetly. ‘Have 
you enough hot water to draw a bath for 
me?” 

A forty-five slug, whistling by his ear, 
would not have startled Bill more. 

“Draw a bath for me!” echoed Gas, sotto 
voce. “Oh, Bill, have you any bath perfume? 
Fat Amos’s valet forgot to pack his.” 

From the camp came the summons again, 
a little less silvery this time. And Bill 
turned helpless eyes toward the rest of them. 

“His master’s voice!’ apostrophized Gas. 
“Run along, old priceless. The lady doth sound to me like 

one who wants what she wants when she wants it. You have 
sinned greatly, but I have a hunch you'll be punished as you 
deserve.” 

This was not intended to carry beyond Bill, but Thummy’s 
ears were good and she had no compunction about eaves- 
dropping. She smiled sweetly as, clutching a colorful negligée 
about her, she opened her door to Bill’s knock. 

“Oh, don’t bother to heat it specially!’ she assured Bill— 
Bill looking as if he had been dipped in the same color the 
sunset was incarnadining the western sky with. ‘Anyway, I 
suppose it’s most dinner time.” 

“About fifteen minutes if”—his eyes determinedly averted— 
“you'll be ready.” 

“T’ll be ready,”’ she assured him. 

And, letting the negligée slip from her pretty shoulders the 
moment the door closed behind him, she proved that they who 
say that a woman cannot dress quickly lie through their teeth. 
In less than fifteen minutes she poised herself before one of 
those wavery, quavery mirrors that seem specially manufac- 

tured for summer cottages and camps. She could not see very 
much of herseli—— 

“ And,” she mused, “‘there’s so much of me to be seen.” 

In her defense be it said that she had thought twice before 
wearing the shaded chiffon. Her first thought was that it was 
absolutely unsuitable. Her second thought was that it was 
absolutely irresistible. 

From the living room, below, came the sound of masculine 
voices. Expertly she powdered her nose, then her shoulders. 

“Let’s go!” she breathed, and stepped out to the balcony. 

Four pairs of eyes focused upon her simultaneously. 

“Qh!” she gasped, her eyes wide and lovely, “I didn’t 
know——” 

No woman would have believed her, but the four men did. 
They gazed up and she gazed down, as if quite unconscious of 
the loveliness she presented to them in the shaded chiffon’s 
calculated allure. 

The spell was broken by Gas. He took a deep and obvious 
breath. 

“Tf you are real,’ he announced, with plaintive audacity, 
“and not a mirage appearing before a weary traveler’s eyes, 
please come down.” 

The favor of Thummy’s smile descended to him. She knew 
him at once, as well as if she had known him for years. She 


_ had met his kind and catalogued it, for future reference, before. 


“But,” she protested, “I don’t look appropriate——” 

“You mean we don’t,” retorted Gas. “But that’s our mis- 
fortune, and our fault. You see we had no warning.” 

From which, surely, no one would have guessed that he had © 
just recently announced that the rest could shave and doll 
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up if they were that particular brand of idiot, but that he for 
one had come here to take his ease and that he’d be double 
asterisked if he’d do the deb-hound stunt. 

“T could change,” suggested Thummy. ‘Perhaps I'd 
better-——” 

“Tf you do,” swore Gas, “‘I’ll go out in the garden and—eat— 
snow! Please come down and bless us, just as you are.” 

And so, with just a lingering shade of reluctance, Thummy 
came down, to lift demure—very demure eyes—as Gas, having 
blithely introduced himself, performed that office for his less 
up-and-coming companions. 

This achieved, Thummy forgot that she hadn’t officially 
been aware of their return. 

‘And which,” she demanded, her voice innocent but her eyes 
anything but that, “was the one that said that about the bath 
perfume?” 

They were taken by surprise. Then Fat Amos guffawed and 
looked at Gas. But he was equal to the occasion. 


“Oh, that,” he replied, with blithe mendacity, “was old Holly - 


Evans here! He’s a regular woman hater—don’t mind him!” 

Thummy’s eyes, half veiled by her beautiful lashes, slanted 
up toward Holly. She discovered him to be long and lean, 
with that ease of carriage that suggests strength and physical 
fitness. In him the effect was heightened by his sunburnt hair 
and the tan that many days among the dry lands of southern 
California had bequeathed him. He was not handsome, but he 
was attractive. At least that was Thummy’s first verdict. 

Now, as he met her glance, he blushed under his tan. 

‘Are you really a woman hater?” asked Thummy, widening 
her eyes appropriately. 

The appearance of Bill. announcing “chow,” saved Holly. 


Gas did his best oo? 
tee oye This far had begets when he smote the pillow. 


to monopolize her 
during dinner and 
after that was fin- 
ished 

“One sneaked 
out to the kitchen,” 
thought Thummy, 
“and then there 
were three!” 

The three, how- 
ever, proved all 
that any girl could 
ask. They estab- 
lished her in front 
of the great open 
fireplace and then, 
seating themselves, 
courtier-like, 
evinced a com- 
mendable readiness 
to entertain and be 
entertained. Fat 
Amos who, dinner 
over with, usually 
sank into a chair 
and yawned, pre- 
paratory to tuning 
up for what Gas 
referred to as “‘ that 
nasal solo in B flat 
—very flat!” stayed wide awake; 
even Jay Morris proved that an 
engaged man is not necessarily 
blind to other feminine charms. 

Gas was disgusted with him. 

“Somebody,” he assured Holly 
as they were about to retire, “ought to tele- 
graph his baby——” 

This far had he gotten when he found him- 
self overborne. 

“Now,” demanded Holly, “how about that 
bath perfume? Are you an unmitigated liar 
or are you not?” 

But Gas, with a herculean surge, managed 
to rid himself of his incumbrance. 

“Gosh!” he groaned, rubbing his chest. 
“You darn near squashed my wishbone in, 
you big goat.” Then, foreseeing that hostili- 
ties were to be renewed, he added hastily: 
“Oh, I'll admit that the story of George Wash- 


« 


“There's four young fellows 
at camp,” Bill blurted out. 
“Four!” she gurgled, 
“Egypt's Queen!” 
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ington and his little hatchet never made much impression on me! 
There’re times when a good large whopper is justifiable——”’ 

“Even if somebody else gets the blame?” 

“You can stand it! It doesn’t make any difference to you 
Holly, but ””—solemnly—‘ believe me or not, I’m hit!” 

“T don’t doubt it! It’s a habit with you. You were as full 
of holes as‘a sieve before you left Tech i 

“It’s the real thing this time,” Gas assured him. ‘On the 
level, Holly, did you ever see such a girl?” 

“Not since I left New York,” admitted Holly. “They’re 
wearing ’em even lower and higher there——”’ 

“You know what I mean. How many girls, dumped down 
in the midst of four rough-necks such as we looked like, could 
have carried it off the way fa 

“Not more than a million 

Gas reached for a pillow and let it drive. 

“Take that, you old cynic!” he suggested. “TI tell you, Holly, 
life will be an empty dream if I can’t persuade her to park her 
head on my manly chest while she murmurs yes——” 

Holly yawned “Laura Jean Libbey would have been pleased 
to meet you,” he commented. “But I’m going to bed—I’m 
sleepy.” 

Nevertheless, he lay awake long after Gas’s regular breathing 
testified that his roommate had fallen asleep. And curiously 
enough, the picture that filled his mind was of Thummy— 
Thummy as her eyes had challenged him, Thummy as she had 
sat in front of the blazing logs, queening it over his fellows. 
And then he thought of Gas. , Funny, how some fellows seemed 
born that way. Girls-pe¥gr “nzade them feel self-conscious or 
uncomfortables** + * 

a gift anmused. “But I don’t see why in thunder 


: mif!”’ he groaned. ‘And they call me a 

ee. hater.” 

ied . Rrorf which a good, eight-hour-a-day, twenty-dollars- 
psychoanalyst might have deduced much. As 
much, indeed, as any woman in possession of her five 
senses could have deduced in five seconds. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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“Work — it's the 
thing in life!” 
roared Garstin. 
“Work first and 
the love of 


women second.” 


Does a Woman Ever Grow Too Old 


DECEMBER LOVE 


ISS VAN TUYN had not intended to stay long in 

London when she came over from Paris. But now 

she changed her mind. She was pulled at by three 

interests, Lady Sellingworth, Craven and “the living 
bronze.” A cold hand had touched her vanity on the night of 
the dinner in Soho. She had felt angry with Craven for not 
coming back to the Café Royal and angrier still with Lady Selling- 
worth for keeping him with her. Although she did not positively 
know that Craven had spent the last part of the evening in the 
drawing room at Berkeley Square she felt certain that he had 
done so. Probably Lady Sellingworth had pressed him to go in. 
But perhaps he had been glad to go, perhaps he had submitted to 
an influence which had carried him for the time out of his younger 
friend’s reach. 

Miss Van Tuyn resolved definitely that Craven must at once 
be added to the numerous men who were mad about her. So 
much was due to her vanity. Besides she liked Craven, and 
might grow to like him very much if she knew him better. She 
ne HU to know him better, much better, and wrote her letter 
to him. 

That she would some day know the living bronze she felt 
te For she meant to know him. Garstin’s brutal com- 


The Beginning of the Story 

No one had ever learned why Lady Sellingworth, the 
famous beauty, had suddenly withdrawn from society and 
surrendered to old age. It was whispered that her sur- 
prising capitulation had some connection with a mys- 
terious trip to Paris and the disappearance of her famous 
jewels—and a mysterious stranger. Even her young Amer- 
ican friend Beryl Van Tuyn did not share secret, but 
she did recognize Lady Sellingworth’s charm and fascina- 


ment on him had not frightened her. She did not believe it to 
be just. Garstin was always brutal in his comments. And he 
lived so perpetually among shady, or more than shady, people 
that it was difficult for him to believe in the decency of anybody 
who was worth knowing. Miss Van Tuyn was not going to 
allow herself to be influenced by the putrescence of Garstin’s 
mind. She had her own views on everything and usually held 
to them. She had quite decided that she would get to know the 

living bronze through Garstin, who always managed to know 

anyone he was interested in. Being totally unconventional and - 
not, as he said, caring a damn about the proprieties, if he wished 
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To Give Up Her Desire for Young Love? 
—by ROBERT HICHENS 


Author of “The Garden of Allah,” “Bella Donna” 


tion in spite of her sixty years, and she saw, too, that young 
Craven was slipping into an interest in the elder woman 
which was something more than curiosity, more than homage 
to a distinguished woman. Beryl liked Craven, just how 
much she had not considered, but she probably would have 
denied that jealousy was at the bottom of her ea 
over his intimacy with Lady Sellingworth. Besides, 
had recently been strangely fascinated by a tall, dark man 
whom she had seen ata bohemian restaurant and whom 
she had described as “a living bronze.” 


to speak to some one he spoke to him, if he wished to paint 
him he told him to come along to the studio. No shyness 
hindered him; no doubts about himself ever assailed him. He 
just did what he wanted to do without arriere pensée. There 
was certainly strength in Garstin although it was not moral 
strength, 

The morning after the dinner in Soho Miss Van Tuyn tele- 
graphed to Fanny Cronin to come over at once, with Bourget’ s 
latest works, and engaged an apartment at Claridge’s. Al- 
though she sometimes dined at the Bella Napoli she preferred to 
issue forth from some lair which was unmistakably smart and com- 


‘which would become present when 


and “Barbary Sheep” 


fortable. Claridge’s was both, and everybody came there. Miss 
Cronin wired obedience and would be on the way immediately. 
Meanwhile Miss Van Tuyn received Craven’s note in answer to 
hers. 

She grasped all its meaning, surface and subterranean, im- 
mediately. It meant a very polite, very carefully masked, 
withdrawal from the sphere of her influence. The passage 
about Soho was -perfectly clear to her mind, although to 
many it might have seemed to convey an agreeably worded 
acceptance of her suggestion, only laying its translation into 
action in a rather problematical future, the sort of future 
“neither of us has an en- 
gagement.” 

Craven had evidently been “got at’? by Adela Sellingworth. 

On the morning after Miss Van Tuyn’s telegram to Paris 
Fanny Cronin arrived, with Bourget’s latest book in her hand, 
and later they settled in at Claridge’s. Miss Cronin went to bed, 


and Miss Van Tuyn, who had no engagement for that evening, 
went presently to the telephone. Although in her note to 
Craven by implication she had left it to him to suggest a téte-a- 
téte dinner in Soho she was now resolved to ask him. She was 
a girl of the determined modern type, not pach: trquaaed by 
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delicacies, or inclined to wait humbly on the pleasure of men. 
If a man did not show her the way, she was quite ready to show 
the way to him. Without being precisely of the huntress type 
she knew how to take bow and arrow in her hand. 

She rang up Craven and the following dialogue took place at 
the telephone: 

“Ves? Yes?” 

“Ts Mr. Craven there?” 

“Ves. Iam Alick Craven. Who is it, please?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“One minute! Is it—I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“Beryl Van Tuyn.” 

“Of course! I knew the voice at once, but somehow I couldn’t 
place it. .How are you, Miss Van Tuyn?” 

“Dangerously well.” 

“That’s splendid.” 

“And you?” 

“T’m what dull people call very fit and cheery.” 

“How dreadful! Now, tell me—are you engaged tonight? 
I’m sure you aren’t, because I want you to take me to dine at the 
Bella Napoli. We agreed to tell each other when we were free. 
So I take you at your word.” 

“Oh, I’m awfully sorry!” 

““What?” 

“‘T’m ever so sorry.” 

“Why?” 

“T have a dinner engagement tonight.” 

“What a bore! But surely you can get out of it?” 

“T’m afraid not. No, really I can’t.” 

“Send an excuse! Say you are ill.” 

“T can’t honestly. It’s—it’s rather important. Besides the 
fact is I’m the host.” 

Oh! ” 

The timbre of Miss Van Tuyn’s voice changed slightly at this 
crisis in the conversation. 

“OQh—if you’re the host of course . . 
host?” 

“Ves—I really am. So you see!” 

“No, but I hear and understand. Never mind. Ask me 
another night.” 

“Ves—that’s it. Another night. Thank you so much. By 
the way, does the living bronze Pm 

“What? The living what?” 

“Bronze! . . . the living bronze 

“Oh yes. Well, what about it?” 

“Toes it wear petticoats or trousers?” 

“Trousers.” 

“Then I think I rather hate it.” 

You 

But at this point the exchange intervened, so he put up the 
receiver. Almost immediately afterwards he was rung up by 
Lady Sellingworth, hung on the edge of disappointment for an 
instant, and then was caught back into happiness. For she 
had abruptly changed her mind after hearing of Miss Van Tuyn’s 
invitation. But why had she meant to give up the dinner? 
What had happened between his exit from her house and her 
ringing him up? For he could not believe in the excuse of ill 
health put forward by her. He was puzzled. Women certainly 
were difficult to understand. But it was all right now. His 
audacity—for he thought it rather audacious of him to have asked 
Lady Sellingworth to dine alone with him at the Bella Napoli— 
was going to be rewarded. As he changed his clothes he hummed 
to himself: 

“O Napoli! Bella Napoli!” 


. You really are the 


” 


At Claridge’s meanwhile Miss Van Tuyn was not humming. 
As she came away from the telephone she felt in’a very bad 
temper. Things were not going well for her just now in London 
and she was accustomed to things going well. As in Craven’s 
letter so just now at the telephone she had been aware of re- 
sistance, of a distinct holding back from her influence. This 


was a rare experience for her and she resented it. Craven was © 


going to do something which he preferred doing to dining with 
her. The telltale line showed itself in her low white forehead. 

She went to the window of her sitting room, drew the curtain 
back, pulled aside the blind and looked out. The night was 
going to be fine; the sky was clear and starry; the London out- 
side drew her. She dropped the blind, drew the curtains for- 
ward, went to the fire and lighted a cigarette. 

She wondered where Craven was dining. At some delightful 
restaurant with some one he liked very much. She was quite 
sure of that; or—perhaps he had told her a lie! Perhaps he 


was dining at No. 4-A, Berkeley Square! Suddenly she felt 
certain that she had hit on the truth. That was it! He was 
dining in Berkeley Square with Adela Sellingworth. They were 
going to have another evening togéther. Possessed by this con- 
viction, and acting on an almost fierce impulse—for her vanity 
was now suffering severely—she went again to the telephone and 
rang up Lady Sellingworthh When she was put through, 
and heard the characteristic husky voice of her so called friend 
at the other end of the line, she begged Lady Sellingworth to come 
and dine at Claridge’s that night and have a quiet talk over 
things. As she had expected she got a refusal. Lady Selling- 
worth was engaged. Miss Van Tuyn, with a discreet half 
question, half expression of disappointment, elicited the fact 
that Lady Sellingworth was dining out, not having people at 
home. The conversation concluded at both ends with charming 
expressions of regret, and promises to be together as soon as 
was humanly possible. 

Again Miss Van Tuyn believed an excuse; again her instinct 
told her that she had invited some one to dine who was glad to be 
engaged. There was only one explanation of the two happy 
refusals. She was now absolutely positive that Lady Selling- 
worth and Craven were going to dine together and not in Berkeley 
Square. Where would they go? She thought of the Bella 
Napoli! It was very unlikely that they would meet anyone 
there whom they both knew, and they had met at the Bella 
Napoli. Perhaps they—or perhaps she—had romantic recol- 
lections connected with it! Perhaps they had arranged the 
other evening to dine there again—and without Beryl Van Tuyn 
this time! If so the intervention at the telephone must have 
seemed an ironic stroke to them both. 

After sitting still for a few minutes, always with the telltale 
line in her forehead, Miss Van Tuyn got up with an air of pur- 
pose. She went to a door at the end of the sitting room, opened 
it, crossed a lobby, opened double doors, and entered a bedroom 
in which a large mild-looking woman with square cheeks, chestnut- 
colored smooth hair, large chestnut-colored eyes under badly 
painted eyebrows, and a mouth with teeth that suggested a very 
kind and well meaning rabbit, was lying in bed, with a cup and 
a pot of camomile tea beside her, and Bourget’s “‘Mensonges” 
in her hand. This was Fanny Cronin, originally from Phila- 
delphia, but now largely French in a simple and unpretending 
way. The painted eyebrows must not be taken as evidence 
against her. They were the only artificiality of which Miss 
Cronin was guilty; and as an unkind fate had absolutely denied 
her any eyebrows of her own she had conceived it only decent 
to supply their place. 

“T’ve got back to ‘Mensonges,’ Beryl,” she said, as she saw 
Miss Van Tuyn. ‘After all, there’s nothing like it. It bites 
right into one, even on a third reading.” 

“Dear old Fanny! I’m so glad you’re being bitten into. I 


know how you love it, and I’m not going to disturb you. I only 


came to tell you that I’m going out this evening and may possibly 
come back late.” 

“T hope you will enjoy yourself, dear, and meet pleasant 
people.” 

She went out of the room, and Fanny Cronin settled comfort- 
ably down once more to the competent exercise of her profession. 

It was now nearly eight o’ctock. Miss Van Tuyn went to her 
bedroom and began to “do” things for herself. She began by 
taking off her gown and putting on a loose wrapper. Then she 
sat down before the dressing table and changed the way in which 
her corn-colored hair was done, making it sit much closer to the 
head than before and look much less striking and conspicuous. 
When she was quite satisfied with her hair she got out of her 
wrapper, and presently put on an absolutely plain black coat and 
skirt, a black hat which came down very low on her forehead, 
a black veil and black suéde gloves. Then she took a tightly 
furled umbrella with an ebony handle out of her wardrobe, 
anny up her purse, unlocked her door and stepped out into the 
obby. 

Her French maid appeared from somewhere. She was a rather 
elderly woman with a clever, but not unpleasantly subtle, face. 
Miss Van Tuyn said a few words to her in a low voice, opened 
the lobby door and went out. 

She took the lift, glided down, walked slowly and carelessly 
across the hall and passed out by the swing door. 

As Craven had predicted it was a fine clear night, dry under- 
foot, starry overhead. If Miss Van Tuyn had had with her 
a chosen companion she would have enjoyed her walk. She was 
absolutely self-possessed, and thoroughly capable of taking care 
of herself. _No terrors of London affected her spirit. But she 
was angry and bored dt being alone. She felt almost for the 
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Mrs. Hodson sat looking very determined and almost imperious as she listened. 


first time in her life neglected and even injured. And she was 
determined to try to find out whether her strong suspicions about 
Lady Sellingworth and Craven were well founded. 

“If they are dining together they don’t wish me to know it,” 
Miss Van Tuyn said to. herself as she walked along Grosvenor 
Square and turned down Carlos Place. “For if I had known it 
they might have felt obliged to invite me to join them, as I was 
inviting them, and as I was the one who introduced Adela 
Sellingworth to the Bella Napoli.” 

In passing through Berkeley Square she deliberately walked 


on the left side of it and presently came to the house where Lady 
Sellingworth lived. The big mansion was dark. As Miss Van 
Tuyn went by it she felt an access of ill humor, and for an instant 
she knew something of the feeling which had often come to its 
owner, the feeling of being abandoned to loneliness in the midst 
of a city which held multitudes who were having a good time. 
She walked on and eventually came into Regent Street. 
There were a good many people here, and several loitering men 
looked hard at her. But she walked composedly on, keeping at 
an even steady pace. At the main door of the Café ins three 
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or four men were lounging. She did not look at them as she 
went by. But presently she felt that she was being followed. 
This did not disturb her. She often went out alone in Paris on 
foot, though not at night, and was accustomed to being followed. 
She knew perfectly well how to deal with impertinent men. In 
Shaftesbury Avenue the man who was dogging her footsteps 
came nearer and presently, though she didn’t turn her head, she 
knew that he was walking almost level with her, and that his 
eyes were fixed steadily on her. Without altering her pace she 
took a shilling out of the purse she was carrying and held it in 
her hand. The man drew up till he was walking by her side. 
She felt that he was going to speak to her. She stopped, held 
out the hand with the shilling in 
it, and said: 

“Here’s a shilling! Take it. 
I’m sorry I can’t afford more 
than that.” 

As she finished speaking for 
the first time she looked at her 
pursuer, and met the brown eyes 
of the living bronze. He stood 
for an instant gazing at her veil 
and then turned round and 
walked away in the direction 
of Regent Street. The shilling 
dropped from her hand to the 
pavement. She did not try to 
find it, but at once went on. 

It was very seldom that her 
self-possession was shaken. It 
was not exactly shaken now. 
But the recognition of the 
stranger whom she had been 
thinking about in the man who 
had followed her in the street 
had certainly startled her. For 
a moment a strong feeling of 
disgust overcame her and she 
thought of Dick’s brutal com- 
ment upon this man. Was he 
then really one of the horrible 
night loungers who abound in 
all great cities? It was possi- 
ble. He must have been hang- 
ing about near the door of the 
Café Royal when she passed 
and watching the passers-by. 
He must have seen her then. 
Could he have recognized her? 
In that case perhaps he was 
merely an adventurous fellow who had been 
pushed to the doing of an impertinent thing by 
his strong admiration of her. 

She forgave the man his impertinence and 
smiled as she thought of his abrupt departure. 
If he were really a night bird he would surely 
have stood his ground. He would not have 
been got rid of so easily. 

She was glad she had had a thick veil on. If later she made 
acquaintance with this man, she did not wish him to know 
that she and the girl who had offered him a shilling were one 
and the same. If he knew she might be at a certain disad- 
vantage with him. 

She turned into Soho and was immediately conscious of a 
slightly different atmosphere. ~There were fewer people about 
and the street was not so brightly lighted, or at any rate seemed 
to her darker. She heard voices speaking Italian in the shadows. 
The lights of small restaurants glimmered faintly on the bone 


dry pavement. She was nearing the Bella Napoli. Soon she . 


heard the distant sound of guitars. 

Where she was walking at this moment there was noone. She 
stood still for an instant considering. If Lady Sellingworth and 
Craven were really dining together, as she suspected, and at 
the Bella Napoli, she could see them from the street if they had 
a table near the window. If they were not seated near the win- 
dow she would not be able to see them. In that case what was 
she going to do? 

After a moment’s thought she resolved that if she did not see 
them from the street she would go into the restaurant and dine 
there alone. They would see her of course, if they-were there, 
and would no doubt be surprised and decidedly uncomfortable. 
But that could not be helped. Having come so far she was 


December Love 


determined not to go back to the hotel without making sure 
whether her suspicion was correct. If, on the other hand, they 
were dining at a table near the window she resolved not to enter. 
Having come to this decision she walked on. 

She came up to the restaurant. The window was lighted up 
brilliantly. No blind was drawn over it. There was opaque 
glass at the bottom but not at the top. She was tall and could 
look through the glass at the top. She did so, and at once saw 


Lady Sellingworth and 
Craven. 

They were sitting at her 
table, the table which 
was always reserved for 
her when she dined at the Bella Napoli, and at which she 
had entertained Lady Sellingworth; and they were talking— 
confidentially, eagerly, she thought. Lady Sellingworth looked 
unusually happy and animated, even perhaps a little younger 
than usual. Yes, very old, but younger than usual! They were 
not eating at the moment, but were no doubt waiting for-a course. , 
Craven was leaning forward to his companion. - The guitars 
still sounded. But these two had apparently so muck to say to 
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each other that they had neither time nor inclination to listen 
to the music. 

Miss Van Tuyn stood very still on the pavement staring into 
the restaurant. 

But suddenly Craven, as if attracted by something, turned 
abruptly half round towards the window. Instantly Miss 
Van Tuvn moved away. He could not have seen her. But 
perhaps he had feit that she—or rather of course that some one— 
was there. For he could not possibly have felt that she, Beryl 
Van Tuyn, was there looking in. 

After drawing back Miss Van Tuyn walked slowly away. She 
was considering something, debating something, within herself. 
Should she go in and dine alone in the restaurant? By doing so 


she would certainly make those two who had treated her badly un- 
comfortable; she would probably spoil the rest of their evening. 
Should she do that? 
her, to do it. 


Some indelicate devil prompted her, urged 
It would serve them right, she thought. Adela 
Sellingworth especially deserved a 
touch of the whip. But it would be 
an undignified thing to do. They 
would never know of course why she 
had come alone to the Bella Napoli! 
They would think that, being auda- 
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ciously unconventional, she had just drifted in there because she 
had nothing else to do, as Craven had drifted in alone the other 
night. She wanted to doit. Yet she hesitated to do it. 

Finally she gave up the idea. She felt malicious, but she 
could not quite make up her mind to dine alone where they would 
see her. Prabably they would feel obliged to ask her to join 
them. But she would not join them. Nothing could induce 
her to do that. And was she to come over to them when coffee 
was brought, as Craven had done at her invitation? No; that 
would be a condescension unworthy of her beauty and youth. 
Her fierce vanity forbade it even though her feeling of malice 
told her to do it. 

Her vanity won. She walked on and came into Shaftesbury 
Avenue. 

“T know what I’ll do,” she said to herself. “T’ll go and dine 
upstairs at the Café Royal and go into the café downstairs after- 
wards. Dick is certain to be there.” 

Dick—and others! 


This time she obeyed her inclination. (Continued on page 94) 


“Here's a shilling! I'm sorry I ont: 


afford more than that. For the first 
time she looked at her pursuer, and met 
the brown eyes of “the living bronze.” 
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And in this silence once more came a cry—a cry which Jolly Roger could no longer disbelieve, and 


“We've got ’em beat,’’ exulted Jolly 
Roger McKay. ‘‘We’re free at last, 
Pied-Bot—and not a Royal Mountie 
within a million miles of us.’ 


ITH November came the first chill whisperings of 
an early winter through the Northland. Autumn 
was dying, or dead. The last of the red ash berries 
hung shriveled and frost-bitten on naked twigs, 

freezing nights were nipping the face of the earth, the voices of the 
wilderness were filled with a new note and the winds held warn- 
ing for every man and beast between Hudson’s Bay and the Great 
Slave and from the Height of Land to the Arctic sea. Seveh 
years before there had come such a winter, and the land had not 
forgotten it—a winter sudden and swift, deadly in its unex- 
pectedness, terrific in its cold, bringing with it such famine and 
death as the Northland had not known for two generations. 

But this year there was premonition. Omen of it came with 
the first wailing night winds that bore the smell of icebergs from 
over the black forests north and west. The moon came up red, 
and it went down red, and the sun came up red in the morning. 
The loon’s call died a month ahead of its time. The wild geese 
drove steadily south when they should have been feeding from 
the Kogatuk to Baffin’s Bay; and the beaver built his walls thick, 
and anchored his alders and his willows deep so that he would not 
starve when the ice grew heavy. East, west, north and south, 
in forest and swamp, in the trapper’s cabin and the wolf’s hiding 
place, was warning of it. Gray rabbits turned white. Moose and 
caribou began to herd. The foxes yipped shrilly in the night, and 
a new hunger and a new thrill sent the wolves hunting in pack, 
while the gray geese still streaked southward under the red moon 
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And then it came. In the still darkness of a single night, when 
there was scarce a moaning in the tree tops, the Northland turned 
white. Close after the first snow came the intense cold, and on 
the heels of this followed those weeks and months of terrific 
storm which wil! long be remembered by the wilderness people 
as that Red Winter of hardship and death when the Sarcees died 
to a man, woman and child over on the Dubawnt waterways, 
and when trees froze solid and split open with the sharp explosions 
of high-power guns. 

In January came the Black Storm. It was then that the Sar* 
cees died. It was in this storm that all furred and feathered life 
and all hoof and horn along the edge of the Barren Lands from 
Aberdeen Lake to the Coppermine was swallowed up. It was 
in these days that streams froze solid, and the man who was 
cautious fastened a.babiche rope about his waist when he went 
forth from his cabin for wood, so that his wife might help to pull 
and guide him back through that blinding avalanche of wind and 
freezing fury that for five days and five nights held a twisted and 
broken world in its grip. 


It was in the Barren Land country west of Artillery Lake and 
south of the Thelon River that Jolly Roger McKay, the outlaw, 
and Peter, his dog, were caught in the big storm. Jolly Roger 
was making for the cabin which he had built in a finger of scrub 
timber that reached out into the Barren sixty miles away when 
necessity compelled him to “dig in.” He was in that part of the 
country where the biggest stick of wood that thrust itself up out of 
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close upon the cry the report of a rifle. 


the Night 


by JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


the snow was no thicker than his thumb; a country of green grass 
and succulent moss on which the caribou fed in season, but a hell 
on earth when arctic storm howled and screamed across it in 
winter. Piled up against a mass of rock Jolly Roger had found a 
huge snow drift. This drift was as long as a church and half as 
high, with its outer shell blistered and battered to the hardness 
of rock by wind and sleet. Through this shell he cut a small door 
with his knife, and after that dug out the soft snow from within 
unti! he had a room half as big as his cabin, and so snug and 
warm after a little with the body heat of himself and Peter that he 
could throw off the thick coat which he wore. 

For Peter it was a new experience. He could not remember 
the tail end of his first winter, a year ago; but he did remember 
Cragg’s Ridge and its green meadows, its blue violets and red 
strawberries—and Nada. He remembered, dimly, the cabin in 
the edge-of the swamp a thousand miles south, where he and his 
master had hidden from the law—and the Stew Kettle, with its 

. broiling rocks, and Jed Hawkins, and the black trail that led out 
through the forest from Nada’s cabin. But most vivid in his 
memories were Yellow Bird, and little Sun Cloud, and the red- 
headed man whom his master had shot on the sands of Wollaston. 
One thrill after another had made up his life, the passing adven- 
ture of following at the heels of a beloved master who was to be 
hung by the neck until he was dead if caught by the men who 
were hunting him. But greatest of all, and obliterating all the 
others, was the thrill of the Big Storm. 

To Peter, in the first night of this storm, it seemed as though 


—but the Royal Mounted Police 
give Jolly Roger—and you—a sur- 
prise in this enthralling story of 
**The Country Beyond.’’ 


all the people in the world were shrieking and wailing and sobbing 
in the blackness outside. Jolly Roger sat smoking his pipe at 
intervals in the gloom, though there was little pleasure in smoking 
a pipe in darkness. The storm did not oppress him, but filled 
him with an odd sense of security and comfort. The wind 
shrieked and lashed itself about his snow dune, but it could not 
get at him. Its mightiest efforts to destroy only beat more snow 
upon him, and made him safer and warmer. In a way, there was 
something of humor as well as tragedy in its wild frenzy, and 
Peter heard him laugh softly in the darkness. More and more 
frequently he had heard that laugh since those warm days of 
autumn when they had last met the red-headed man, Terence 
Cassidy, of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police, and his master 
had shot him on the white shore of Wollaston. 

“You see,” said McKay, caressing Peter’s hairy neck in the 
gloom. ‘Everything is turning out right for us, and I’m beginning 
to believe more and more what Yellow Bird told us, and that in 
the end we’re going to be happy—somewhere—with Nada. What 
do you think, Pied-Bot? Shall we take a chance, and go back to 
Cragg’s Ridge in the spring?” 

Peter wriggled himself in answer, as a wild shriek of the wind 
wailed over the huge snow dune. 

Jolly Roger’s fingers tightened at Peter’s neck. 

““Well, we’re going,” he said, as though he was telling Peter 
somcthing new. “I’m believing Yellow Bird, Pied-Bot. I’m 
believing her—now. What she told us was more than fortune- 
telling. It wasn’t just Indian sorcery. When she shut herecit up 
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and starved for those three days and nights in her little conjurot’s 
house, just for you and me—something happened. Didn't it? 
Wouldn’t you say something happened?” 

Peter swallowed and his teeth clicked as he gave evidence of 
understanding. 

“She told us a lot of truth,” went on Jolly Roger, with deep 
faith in his voice. ‘And we must believe, Pied-Bot. She told 
us Cassidy was coming after us, and he came. She said the spirits 
promised her the law would never get us, and we thought it 
looked bad when Cassidy had us covered with his gun on the 
shore at Wollaston. But something more than luck was with us, 
and we shot him. Then we brought him back to life and lugged 
him to a cabin, and the little stranger girl took him, and nursed 
him, and Cassidy fell in love with her—and married her. So 
Yellow Bird was right again, Pied-Bot. We've got to believe her. 
And she says everything is coming out right for us, and that we 
are going back to Nada, and be happy——”’ 

Jolly Roger’s pipe-bow! glowed in the blackness. 

“I’m going to light the alcohol lamp,” he said. “We can’t 
sleep. And I want a good smoke. It isn’t fun when you can’t see 
the smoke. Too bad God forgot to make you so you could use a 
pipe, Peter. You don’t know what you are missing—in times 
like these.” 

He fumbled in his pack and found the alcohol lamp, which was 
fresh filled, and screwed tight. Peter heard him working for a 
moment in the darkness. Then he struck a match, and the yel- 
low flare of it lighted up his face. In his joy Peter whined It 
was good to see his master. And then, in another moment, . he 
little lamp was filling their white-walled refuge with a mellow 
glow. Jolly Roger’s eyes, coming suddenly out of darkness. were 
wide and staring. His face was covered with a scrub beard. 
But there was something of cheer about him even in this night of 
terror outside, and when he had driven his snowshoe into the 
snow wall, and had placed the 
lamp on it, he grinned com- 
panionably at Peter. 

Then, with a deep breath 
of satisfaction, he puffed out 
clouds of smoke from his pipe, 
and stood up to look about 
their room. 

“Not so bad, is it?” he 
asked. “We could have a big 
house here if we wanted to dig 
out the rooms—eh, Peter? 
Parlors, and bedrooms, and a 
library—and not one of His 
Majesty’s policemen within a 
million miles of us. That’s the 
nice part of it, Pied-Bot—none 
of the Royal Mounties to 
trouble us. They would never 
think of looking for us in the 
heart of a big snow dune out 
in this God-forsaken Barren, 
would they?” 

The thought was a pleasing 
one to Jolly Roger -He spread 
out his blankets on the snow 
floor, and sat down on them, 
facing Peter. 

“We've got ‘em beat.” he 
said, a chuckling note of pride 
in his voice. ‘‘The world is 
small when it comes to hiding, 
Pied-Bot, but all the people in 
it couldn't find us here—not 
ina million years. If we could 
only find a place as safe as 
this—where a girl could live— 
and had Nada with us——” 

Many times during the past 
few weeks Peter had seen the 
light that flamed up now in 
his master’s eyes. That, and the strange thrill in Jolly Roger’s 
voice, stirred him more than the words to which he listened. and 
tried to understand. 

“And we're going to,” finished McKay, almost fiercely, his 
hands clenching as he leaned toward Peter. “‘We have made a 
big mistake, Pied- Bot, and it has taken us a long time to see it 
It will be hard for us to leave our North Country, but that is what 
we must do. Maybe Yellow Bird’s gooa spirits meant that when 
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they said we would find happiness with Nada in a place called The 
Country Beyond. There area lot of ‘Countries Beyond,’ Peter, 
and as soon as the spring break- up comes and we can travel with- 
out leaving trails behind us we will go back to Cragg’s Ridge and 
get Nada, and hit for some place where the law won’t expect to find 
us. There’s China, for instance. A lot of yellow people. But what 
do we care for color as long as we have her with us? 1 say——” 

Suddenly he stopped. And Peter’s body grew tense. Both 
faced the round hole, half filled with softly packed snow, which 
McKay had cut as a door into the heart of the big drift. They 
had grown accustomed to the tumult of the storm. Its strange 
wailings and the shrieking voices which at times seemed borne 
in the moaning sweep of it no longer sent shivers of apprehension 
through Peter But in that moment when both turned to listen 
there came a sound which was not like the other sounds they had 
heard. It was a voice—not one of the phantom voices of the 
screaming wind, but a voice so real and so near that for a beat 
or two even Jolly Roger McKay’s heart stood still. It was as if a 
man standing just beyond their snow barricade had shouted a 
name. But there came no second call. The wind lulled, so that 
for a space there was stillness outside 

Jolly Roger laughed a little uneasily. 

“Good thing we don’t believe in ghosts, Peter, or we would 
swear it was a Loup-Garou smelling us through the wall!” He 
thumbed the tobacco down in his pipe, and nodded. ‘‘Then— 
there is South America,” he said. ‘‘ They have everything down 
there—the biggest rivers in the world, the biggest mountains, 
and so much room that even a Lovp-Garou couldn’t hunt us out. 
She will love it, Pied-Bot. But if it happens she likes Africa 
better, or Australia. or the South Sea— Now, what the devil 
was that?” 

Peter had jumped as if stung, and for a moment Jolly Roger 
sat tense as a carven Indian. Then he rose to his feet, a look of 
perplexity and doubt in his 
eyes. 

““What was it, Peter? Can 
the wind shoot a gun—like 
that?” 

Peter was sniffing at the 
loosely blocked door of their 
snow room. A whimper rose 
in his throat. He looked up 
at Jolly Roger, his eyes glow- 
ing fiercely through the mass 
of airedale whiskers that cov- 
ered his face. He wanted to 
dig. He wanted to plunge out 
into the howling darkness. 
Slowly McKay beat the ash 
out of his pipe and placed the 
pipe in his pocket. 

“We'll takea look.” he said, 
something repressive in his 
voice. ‘But it isn’t reason- 
able, Peter. It is the wind. 
There couldn't be a man out 
there, and it wasn’t a rifle we 
heard. It is the wind—with 
the devil himself behind it!” 

With a few sweeps of his 
hands and arms he scooped 
out the loose snow from the 
hole. The opening was on the 
of the drift, and 
$$ $$$——_—__—— only the whirling eddies of the 
— storm swept about him as he 
an thrust out his head and shoul- 
ders. But over him it was 
rushing hke an avalanche. 
He could hear nothing but the 
moaning advance of it. And 
he could seenothing He held 
out his hand before his face. 
and blackness swallowed it. 

“We have been chased so much that we're what you might 
call super-sensitive.’’ he said pulling himself back and nodding 
at Peter in the gray light of the alcohol lamp. “‘Guess we d bet- 
ter turn in, boy. This is a good place to sleep—plenty of fresh 
air, no mosquitoes or black flies, and the police sc far away that 
we will soon forget how they look. If you say so we will have 
a nip of cold tea and a bite——” 

He did not finish. For a moment the wind had lessened in 
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“I thank you for what you have done,” she said, 


fury, as if gathering a deeper breath. And what he heard drew 
a cry from him this time, and a sharper whine from Peter. Out 
of the blackness of the night had come a woman’s voice! In that 
first instant of shock and amazement he would have staked his 
life that what he had heard was not a mad outcry of the night or 
an illusion of his brain. It was clear—distinct—a woman’s voice 
coming from out on the Barren, rising above the storm 
in an agony of appeal, and dying out quickly until it became a 
part of the moaning wind. And then, with equal force, came the 
absurdity of it to McKay. A woman! He swallowed the lump 


“but the law—and Breault—they have no mercy.” 


that had risen in his throat, and tried to laugh. A woman—out 
in that storm—a thousand miles from nowhere! It was incon- 
ceivable. 

The laugh which he forced from his lips was husky and unreal, 
and there was a smothering grip of something at his heart. In 
the ghostly light of the alcohol lamp his eyes were wide open and 
staring. 

He looked at Peter. The dog stood stiff-legged before the hole. 
His woud was trembling. 

“Peter!” 
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With a responsive wag of his tail Peter turned his bristling face 
up to his master. Many times Jolly Roger had seen that unfailing 
warning in his comrade’s eyes. There was some one outside—or 
Peter’s brain, like his own, was twisted and fooled by the storm! 

Against his reasoning—in the face of the absurdity of it— 
Jolly Roger was urged into action. He changed the snowshoe 
and replaced the alcohol lamp so that the glow of the light could 
be seen more clearly from the Barren. Then he went to the hole 
and crawled through. Peter followed him. 

As if infuriated by their audacity, the storm lashed itself over 
the top of the dune. They could hear the hissing whine of fine, 
hard snow tearing above their heads like vollevs of shot, and the 
force of the wind reached them even in their shelter, bringing with 
it the flinty sting of the snow-dust. Beyond them the black 
barren was filled with a dismal moaning. Looking up, and yet 
seeing nothing in the darkness, Peter understood where the 
weird shriekings and ghostly cries came from. It was the wind 
whipping itself up, the side and over the top of the dune. 

Jolly Roger listened, hearing only the convulsive sweep of that 
mighty force over a thousand miles of barren. And then came 
again one of those brief intervals when the storm seemed to rest 
for a moment, and its moaning grew less and less, until it was 
like the sound of giant chariot wheels receding swiftly over the 
face of the earth. Then came the silence—a few seconds of 
it—while in the north gathered swiftly the whispering rumble 
of a still greater force. 

And in this silence came once more 
a cry—a cry which Jolly Roger Mc- 

Kay could no longer disbelieve, and ‘ 
close upon the cry the report of a > 
rifle. Again he could have sworn 
the voice was a woman’s voice. As 
nearly as he could judge it came 


from dead ahead, out of the chaos of oa a 
blackness, and in that direction he te “8 
shouted an answer. Then he ran out “i 


into the darkness, followed by Peter. 
Another avalanche of wind gathered 
at their heels, driving them on 
like the crest of a flood. In the 
first force of it Jolly Roger 
stumbled and fell to his knees, 


and in that moment he saw very faintly the glow of his light at 
the opening in the snow dune. A realization of his deadly peril if 
he lost sight of the light flashed upon him. Again and again he 
cailed into the night. After that, bowing his head in the fury 
of the storm, he plunged on deeper into darkness. 

_ A sudden wild thought seized upon his soul and thrilled him 
into forgetfulness of the light and the snow dune and his own 
safety. In the heart of this mad world he had heard a voice. 
He no longer doubted. And the voice was a woman’s voice! 
Could it be Nada? Was it possible she had followed him after 
his flight, determined to find him, and share his fate? His heart 
pounded. Who else, of all the women in the world, could be 
iollowing his trail across the Barrens—a thousand miles from civ- 


in the Night 


ilization? He began to shout her name. “‘Nada—Nada—Nada 
And hidden in the gloom at his side Peter barked. 

Storm and darkness swallowed them. The last faint gleam of 
the alcohol lamp died out. Jolly Roger did not look back. 
Blindly he stumbled ahead, counting his footsteps as he went, 
and shouting Nada’s name. Twice he thought he heard a reply, 
and each time the will-o’-the-wisp voice seemed to be still farther 
ahead of him. Then, with a fiercer blast of the wind beating ypon 
his back, he stumbled and fell forward upon his face. His hand 
reached out and touched the thing that had tripped him. It was 
not snow. His naked fingers clutched in something soft and 
furry. It was a man’s coat. He could feel buttons, a belt, and 
the sudden thrill of a bearded face. 

He stood up. The wind was wailing off over the barren again, 
leaving an instant of stillness about him. And he shouted: 

““Nada—Nada—Nada!” 

An answer came so quickly that it startled him, not one voice, 
but two—three—and one of them the shrill, agonized cry of a 
woman. They came toward him as he continued to shout, until 
a few feet away he could make out a gray blur moving through 
the gloom. He went to it, staggering under the weight of the 


man he had found in the snow. The blur was made up of two 

men dragging a sledge, and behind the sledge was a third figure, 

moaning in the darkness. 

“I found some one in the snow,” Jolly Roger shouted. ‘Here 
e is-——”’ 

He dropped his burden, and the last of his words were twisted 
by a fresh blast of the storm. But the figure behind the sledge 
had heard, and Jolly Roger saw her indistinctly at his feet, 
shielding the man he had found with her arms and body, and 
crying out a name which he could not understand in that howling 
of the wind. But a thing like cold steel sank into his heart, and 
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he knew it was not Nada he had found this 
night on the Barren. He placed the uncon- 
scious man on the sledge, believing he was 
dead. The girl was crying out something to 
him, unintelligible in the storm, and one of 
the men shouted in a thick, throaty voice 
which he could not understand. Jolly Roger 
felt the weight of him 
as he staggered in the 
wind, fighting to keep 


Bie feat and he knew he was ready to drop down in the snow 
and die. 

“Tt’s only a step,” he shouted. “Can you make it?” 

His words reached the ears of the others. The girl swayed 
through the darkness and gripped his arm. The two men began 
to tug at the sledge, and Jolly Roger seized the rope between 
them, wondering why there were no dogs, and faced the driving 
force of the storm. It seemed an interminable time before he saw 
the faint glow of the alcohol lamp. The last fifty feet was like 
struggling against an irresistible hail from machine guns. Then 
came the shelter of the dune. 
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One at a time McKay helped to drag them through the hole 
which he used for a door. For a space his vision was blurred, and 
he saw through a hazy film of storm-blindness the gray faces and 
heavily coated forms of those he had rescued. The man he had 
found in the snow he placed on his blankets, and the girl fell down 
upon her knees beside him. It was then Jolly Roger began to see 
more clearly, And in that same instant came a shock as unex- 
pected as the smash of dynamite under his feet. 

The girl had thrown back her parkee, and was sobbing over the 
man on the blankets, and calling him father. She was not like 
Nada. Her hair was in thick, dark coils, and she was older. She 
was not pretty—now. Her face was twisted by the brutal beating 
of the storm, and her eyes were nearly closed. But it was the man 
Jolly Roger stared at, while his heart choked inside him. He was 
grizzled and gray-bearded, with military mustaches and a bald 
head. He was not dead. His eyes were open, and his blue lips 
were struggling to speak to the girl whose blindness kept her from 
seeing that he was alive. And the coat which he wore was the regu- 
lation service garment of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police! 

Slowly McKay turned, wiping the film of snow-sweat from his 
eyes, and stared at the other two. One of them had sunk down 
with his back to the snow wall. He was a much younger man, 
possibly not over thirty, and his face was ghastly. The third lay 
where he had fallen from exhaustion after crawling through the 

hole. Both wore service coats, with 
holsters at their sides. 

The man against the snow wall was 
making an effort to rise. He sagged 
back, and grinned up apologetically at 

McKay. 

: “Dam’ fine of you, old man,” he 

mumbled between blistered lips. “I’m 

Porter—‘N’ Division—tak- 
ing Superintendent Tavish 

to Fort Churchill—Tavish 

j ih and his daughter. Made a 

yee hell of a mess of it, haven’t 

So A He struggled to his knees. 


“There’s brandy in our 
tea kit. It might help—over 
x there,” and henodded toward 


v2 the girl and the gray-bearded 
e< man on the blankets. 


Porter was sitting up, close 
to the girl, and Jolly Roger 
knew he was whispering to 
her the exciting secret of 
his own identity. 


Jolly Roger did not answer, but crawled through the hole and 
found the sledge in the outer darkness. He heard Peter coming 
after him, and he saw Porter’s bloodless face in the illumination 
of the alcohol lamp, where he waited to help him with the dun- 
nage. In those seconds he fought to get a grip on himself. A 
quarter of an hour ago he had laughed at the thought of the law. 
Never had it seemed to be so far away from him, and never had 
he been more utterly isolated from the world. His mind was still 
a bit dazed by the thing that had happened. The police had not 
trailed him. They had not ferreted him out, nor had they stum- 
bled upon him by accident. It was he who had gone out into the 
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night and deliberately dragged them in! Of all the trickery fate 
had played upon him this was the least to be expected 

His mind began to work more swiftly as in darkness he cut the 
babiche cordage that bound the patrol dunnage to the sledge. 
“N” Division, he told himself, was away over in the Athabasca 
country. He had never heard of Porter, nor of Superintendent 
Tavish, and inasmuch as the outfit was evidently a special escort to 
Fort Churchill, it was very likely that Porter and his companions 
would not be thinking of outlaws, and especially of Jolly Roger 
McKay. This washisonechance. To attempt an escape through 
the blizzard was not only a desperate hazard. It was death. 

There were only two packs on the sledge, and these he passed 
through the hole to Porter. A few moments later he was holding 
a flask of liquor to the lips of the gray-bearded man, while the 
girl looked at him with eyes that were widening as the snow-sting 
-: them. Tavish gulped, and his mittened hand closed on the 

’s arm. 

“T’m all right, Jo,” he mumbled. “All right——” 

His eyes met McKay’s, and then took in the snow walls of the 
dug-out. They were deep, piercing eyes, overhung by shaggy 
brows. Jolly Roger felt the intentness of their gaze as he gave the 
girl a swallow of the brandy, and then passed the flask to Porter. 

“You have saved our lives,”’ said Tavish, in a voice that was 
‘clearer. ‘‘I don’t just understand how it happened. I remember 
stumbling in the darkness, and being unable to rise. I was behind 
the sledge. Porter and Breault were dragging it, and Josephine, 
my daughter, was sheltered under the blankets. After that——” 

He paused, and Jolly Roger explained how it all had come 
about. He pointed to Peter. It was the dog, he said. Peter had 
insisted there was some one outside, and they had taken a chance 
by going in search of him. He was John Cummings, a fox 
trapper, and the storm had caught him fifty miles from his cabin. 
He was traveling without a dog sledge, and had only a pack-outfit. 

Breault, the third man, had regained his wind, and was listen- 
ing to him. One look at his dark, thin face told McKay that he 
was the wilderness man of the three. He was staring at Jolly 
Roger in a strange sort of way. And then, as if catching himself, 
he nodded, and began rubbing his frosted face with handfuls of 
snow. 

Porter had thrown off his heavy coat, and was unpacking one 
of the dunnage sacks. He and the girl seemed to have suffered 
less than the other two. Jo, the girl, was looking at him. And 
then her eyes turned to Jolly Roger. They were large, fine eyes, 
wide open and clear now. There was something of splendic 
strength about her as she smiled at McKay. She was not of the 
hysterical sort. He could see that. 

“‘If we could have some hot soup,” she suggested. “‘May we?” 

There was gratitude in her eyes, which she made no attempt to 
express in words. Jolly Roger liked her. And Peter crept up 
behind her, and watched her as she followed Breault’s example, 
and rubbed the cheeks of the bearded man with snow. 

“There’s an alcohol stove in the other pack,” said Breault, 
with his hard, narrow eyes fixed steadily on Jolly Roger’s face. 
““By the way, what did you say your name was?” 

“Cummings—John Cummings.” 

Breault made no answer. During the next half hour Jolly 
Roger felt stealing over him a growing sense of uneasiness. 
They drank soup and ate bannock. It grew-warm, and the girl 
threw off the heavy fur garment that enveloped her. Color re- 
turned into her cheeks. Her eyes were bright, and in her voice 
was a tremble of happiness at finding warmth and life where she 
had expected death. Porter’s friendliness was almost brotherly. 
He explained what had happened. Two rascally Chippewvans 
had deserted them, stealing off into darkness and storm with both 
dog teams and one of their sledges. After that they had fought 
on, seeking for a drift into which they might diga refuge. But the 
Barren was as smooth as a table. They had shouted, and Miss 
Tavish had screamed—not because they expected to find assis- 
tance—but on account of Tavish falling in the storm, and losing 
himself. It was quite a joke, Porter thought, that Superintendent 
Tavish, one of the iron men of the service, should have given up 
the ghost so easily. 

Tavish smiled grimly. They were all in good humor, and 
happy, with the possible exception, of Breault. Not once did 
he laugh or smile. Yet Jolly Roger noted that each time he spoke 
the others were specially attentive. There was something repres- 
sive and mysterious about the man, and the girl would cut her- 

self short in the middle of a laugh if he happened to speak, and 
the softness of her mouth would harden in an instant. He under- 
stood the significance of her gladness, and of Porter’s, for twice 
he saw their hands come together, and their fingers entwine. 
And in their eyes was something which they could not hide 
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wher ihey looked at each other. But Breault puzzled him. He 
did not know that Breault was the best man-hunter in “N” 
Division, which reached from Athabasca Landing to the Arctic 
ocean, or that up and down the two thousand mile stretch of the 
Three River Country he was known as Shingoos, the Ferret. 

The girl fell asleep first that night, with her cheek on her 
father’s shoulder. Tavish rested his lips against her soft hair 
and closed his own eyes. Breault, the Ferret, rolled himself in 
a blanket, and breathed deeply. Porter still smoked his pipe, 
and looked wistfully at the softly glowing hair and pale face of 
Josephine Tavish. He smiled a bit proudly at McKay. 

““She’s mine,”’ he whispered. ‘‘We’re going to be married.” 

Jolly Roger wanted to reach over and grip his hand. 

He nodded, a little lump coming in his throat. 

“T know how you feel,” he said. ‘When I heard her calling 
out there—it made me think—of a girl down south.” 

“Down south?” queried Porter. ‘‘Why down south—if you 
care for her—and you up here?” 

McKay shrugged his shoulders. Hesaid too much. Neither 
he nor Porter knew that Breault’s eyes were half open, and 
that he was listening. 

Jolly Roger held up a hand, as if something in the wailing of 
the storm had caught his attention. 

“We'll have two or three days of this. Better turn in, Por- 
ter. I’m going to dig out another room—for Miss Tavish. I’m 
afraid she’l! need the convenience of a private room before we’re 
able to move. It’s an easy job—and passes the time away.” 

“T’ll help,” offered Porter. 

For an hour they worked, using McKay’s snowshoes as shovels. 
During that hour Breault did not close his eyes. A curious 
smile curled his thin lips as he watched Jolly Roger. And when 
at last Porter turned in and slept, the Ferret sat up and 
stretched himself. McKay had finished his room, and was be- 
ginning a tunnel which would lead as a back door out of the 
drift, when Breault came in and picked up the snowshoe which 
Porter had used. 

“T’ll take my turn,” he said. ‘I’m a bit nervous, and not at 
all sleepy, Cummings.” He began digging into the snow. ‘Been 
long in this country?” he asked. 

“Three winters. It’s a good red fox country, with now and 
then a silver and a black.” 

Breault grunted. 

“You must have met Cassidy, then,” he said casually, with- 
out looking | at McKay. “Corporal Terence Cassidy. This is 
his country.” 

Jolly Roger did not look up from his work of digging. 


“Yes, I know him. Met him last winter. Red-headed. A 
nice chap. I liked him. You know him?” 
“Entered the service together,” said Breault. ‘But he’s un- 


lucky. For two or three years he has been on the trail of a man 
named McKay. Jolly Roger, they call him—Jolly Roger Mc- 
Kay. Ever hear of him?” 

Jolly Roger nodded. 

“Cassidy told me about him when he was at my cabin. From 
what I’ve heard I—rather like him.” 

““Who—Cassidy, or Jolly Roger?” 

“Both.” 

For the first time the Ferret leveled his eyes at his companion. 
They were mystifying eyes, never appearing to open fully, but 
remaining half closed as if to conceal whatever thought might 
lie behind them. McKay felt their penetration. It was like a 
cold chill entering into him, warning him of a menace deadlier 
than the storm. 

“Haven’t any idea where one might come upon this Jolly 
Roger, have you?” 

“ ” 


“You see, he thinks he killed a man down south. Well, he 
didn’t. The man lived. If you happen to see him at any time 
give him that information, will you?” 

Jolly wets thrust his head and shoulders in the growing tunnel. 

“Ves, I wi 

He knew Breault was lying. And also knew that back of the 
narrow slits of Breau!t’s eyes was the cunning of a fox. 

“You might also tell him the law has a mind to forgive him 
for sticking up that free trader’s post a few years ago.” 

Jolly Roger turned with his snowshoe piled high with a load 
of snow. 

‘T’'ll tell him that, too,” he said, chuckling at tae obviousness 
of the other’s trap. ‘What do you think my cabin is, Breault— 
a Rest for Homeless Outlaws?” 

Breault grinned. It was an odd sort of grin, and Jolly Roger 
caught it over his shoulder. When he (Continued on page 10°) 
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You Americans Are Making 
Beasts Yourselves 


S the months go by I seem to realize that it is a mad 
world we live in now. Long ago in my study of Roman 


history, especially the lives of the Cesars, I used to’ 


wonder if it were possible that human beings could be 
so depraved, if society, at any period, could have been so cor- 
rupt. I used to feel that perhaps historians had given added 
color to their reports—but now I have no doubt that they have 
chronicled the truth, for things in our own day are becoming 
quite as bad, 

War does not seem to have taught any lesson—on the con- 
trary it seems to have let loose every evil passion, so that there 
is an orgy of license. Whether the pendulum will swing back 
again in our time is problematic and depends upon the public 
spirited attempt of individuals. 

In my two former articles I wrote of the young girls’ behavior 
and the parents’ lack of a sense of responsibility. I could have 
cited many more cases to prove my points, and since then many 
more have been brought to my notice. 

The head physician of a certain fashionable sanatarium told 
me, for instance, that whereas formerly his patients were elderly 
women with worn out nerves, numbers of his clients are now 
girls of fifteen to twenty-five, who are dope fiends or who are 
recovering from alcoholic poisoning or other horrors too hideous 
to mention. And nothing seems to be done about. it. There 
appears to be the “After me the deluge!” sort of feeling. It is 
terrifying when one comes to think about it. It may be quite 
as bad in Europe. I have not been there for eleven months, 
but there are two or three reasons why a general spirit of deca- 
dence should have more chance to flourish in this country than 
in any other. 

The first is because everyone in every grade of society is so 
much richer here than anywhere else. Thus there are more 
chances for indulgence. The second is that there is not so much 
tradition to influence the subconscious mind, or suggest to it 
restraint. And the third is the cause of the augmentation of 


one of the vital roots of abstract decadence—and this third is 
the vouth of the nation! 

All youth is insubordinate; you have only to announce a 
peremptory law to youth and it instantly rebels. If it cannot 
openly oppose its law-giver it takes delight in defying him secretly 
under his nose. Youth will go through any peril to obtain some- 
thing it does not really want provided it has been arbitrarily 
forbidden it in an arbitrary fashion. A large part of the Ameri- 
can nation is angry that prohibition laws were passed when it 
was fighting in France, and so a spirit of rebellion has been 
aroused and it is inclined to behave as the schoolboy does and 
disobey regulations without stopping to reason out whether the 
law is right or wrong. It cuts off its nose to spite its face, 
just as children do. And as I am sure every sensible person 
will agree with me that excessive drinking is at the root of most 
of the other objectionable features of the present day, I shall 
hope to enlist your sympathy in what I am going to say—and 
in what I am going to suggest as a remedy. 

America has hideously changed in respect to drunkenness in 
society in the thirteen years since I first saw it. As a looker-on 
I am appalled, horrified, at what I see and hear. Just judged 
as nations there may be others in the world more drunken, but 
there is no other civilized country—now that Russia is no more 
—where to be drunk in society is not considered a disgrace. 
In France or England in decent company, if a man was drunk 
once at a party it might be thought a regrettable incident, 
but if he was seen drunk at two or three parties he would never 
be asked out again, and would have to sink to a lower level of 
acquaintances. And if a woman or girl were seen drunk—it 
would be considered an everlasting disgrace for her. I always 
think America ought to be the example for other nations, because 
she has no hampering old traditions, no acknowledged privileged 
class who are exempt from criticism, and yet here in one of the 
most vital influences for society America is lagging behind! 

Many apparent ladies and gentlemen of America, nat this 
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It is this palliation, this “overlooking” which encourages a weakness which will become a frightful stain upon 
this nation if the social leaders do not arise to a sense of their duties and a realization of their power to stop it. 


term I mean social leaders in various towns, just laugh at their 
members being drunk, and put no ban upon them. And that 


is the pith of the whole matter I want to talk about—the point — 


of view held upon the horrible subject of drunkenness. 

As long as there are human beings upon earth they will crave 
something which will excite their imaginations, loosen inhibi- 
tions, make them light-hearted and forgetful of worries. The 
temptation to drink alcohol will be ever present; and with the 
present general want of individual discipline, no law passed by 
the State will have much effect. Only one thing could help 
in society, and that is the unwritten law of good taste and 
refinement. If the leaders of the societies of the great cities 
and the small towns, the fashionable social heads, not the goody- 
goody faddists, were to decree that no intoxication would be 
tolerated and no individual indulging in over-drinking would 
be accepted—in the space of a year or two drunkenness among 
the richer classes would be an unknown quantity and the example 
would permeate all grades. But as it is, the hideous subject 
is looked upon with almost amused complacency. 

It seems almost unnecessary for me to go into the state of 
things which exists, because everyone who goes out into any 
grade of so-called society must be aware of the ugliness, but 
I intend to, because sometimes things seen in print have greater 
effect than any preaching or spoken word. I don’t want to 
preach, I only want to ask why American men and women like 
to go on being such appalling fools as to let a thing like this 
insidiously undermine the vitality and morals of their coming 
generations, and go on doing a thing which as the lady in Punch 
said is “worse than wicked—it is vulgar.” Could anything 
be more vulgar and disgusting than a drunken man? Or any- 
thing more sickeningly revolting than a drunken woman? While 
an intoxicated girl is a sacrilege! And yet these sights are to be 
seen with more and more frequency. 

A Frenchwoman visiting here came to me simply appalled 
at at she had seen. ‘“‘We have absinthe and even drugs 


—we have champagne and wines—we may have bad morals, 
perhaps, but at least we do not make beasts of ourselves, for 
the young people to have a bad example always before their 
eyes! Think of it, Madame! At a-chic party last week the young 
girls even were drunk! One beauty had to come from the room 
with a friend, and was sick. Yes, Madame, she vomit in the 
hall! All over her beautiful dress! And ze next day she was 
not finished—déclassée—pas du tout! Ze rest said only: ‘Poor 
Alice, she can’t carry her load!’ It could happen but once in 
Paris and no husband for that girl!” 

A well-known matron at another party began fondling a 
perfect stranger next to her, while her loud laughter shook the 
room and she had to be coaxed to go home by a hardly less 
intoxicated husband! Then there are numbers of dear, charming 
women, who loathe it all who have to witness their husbands 
becoming fuddled or maudlin, or offering incredibly foolish 
flattery to whomever they talk. They have the agony of hav- 
ing to go home with these beasts—yes, these beasts—with an 
apology to the animal kingdom. Poor broken-hearted women— 
or rather broken-spirited—for if they had spirit, they would 
uprise in a band and put social ostracism upon these weaklings, 
and the evil would stop. 

In the eighteenth century, people in society got drunk—but 
we are not in the eighteenth century; surely we have advanced 
since then. Because the great-great-grandparents of the present 
generation indulged is no excuse for us. They also went without 
baths and took snuff! I went to a party not long ago for a 
distinguished Russian; a certain prince was to lecture upon 
the revolution. It was quite a small party of what was supposed 
to be the élite of the place, which shall be nameless. The 
hostess appeared nervous—the host had a vacant stare and in 
about half an hour, disappeared from the room—and the whole 
company heard him singing riotously in the next room and 
smashing the furniture! The hostess carried out her duties 
with an agonized calm, and frequent absences, and no one 
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no one 


seemed very much upset but myself! ‘Poor Mary—it is horrid 
for her!” one really nice woman said. ‘This occurs every 
time she attempts to have a party—we may be thankful he 
did not burst in!” My only thought was that I should have 
died of shame, had it been my house. 

I am not out to praise prohibition or to blame it. Statistics 
will speak for themselves in a year or two. I am only out to 
try and arouse the disgust I myself feel at the excessive use of 
drinks in society. 

Supposing that all the young and charming débutantes deter- 
mined not to dance with, or speak to, a young man who was the 
least under the influence of liquor; how very soon it would 
become the fashion for the boys not to drink. Supposing all the 
young men showed disgust and revulsion if they saw a woman 
or girl the least intoxicated; do you think for a moment the sight 
would ever continue? Of course not! Drunkenness should not 
be accepted as an excuse for any conduct in society. A man 
insulted a lady at a ball the other night, but was fully forgiven 
by her the next day when he pleaded that he had been intoxicated! 
The lady should have found that 
the one reason for non-forgiveness; 
then the man might have hesi- 
tated before he in- 
dulged again. As it 
was, I myself saw 
him with wild eves 
and red face once 
more a few nights 
after. 

There must be 
thousands of young 
girls in America at 
this day who know 
in their nearts that 
they have com- 
mitted some action 
which they never 
would have com- 
mitted but for that 
extra sip of cock- 
tail, or home brew, 
insidiously thrust 
upon them. What 
thousands and millions 
perhaps, I might say, of 
young men and middle- 
aged men and old men 
there must be who must 
know that their ills, physi- 
cal, moral, and commer- 
cial, can be traced to the 
same cause. A pitiful 
weakness of will, which 
permitted glass too 
much.” There are aspects 
of things which our 
squeamish sensibilities 
dislike looking at, but it 
is only by facing them 
squarely that their full 
horror can be realized. 

It is not even “quite 
nice” to speak about 
them, and I shall prob- 
ably be accused of not being “‘ quite 
nice” for daring to allude to them, 
but every sensible reader, who is 
not wanting to throw dust in his 
own or her own eyes, because of 
personal indulgences, will absolute- 
ly agree with me, that to face things 
and expose them is justifiable when 
the motive is to aim at a better 
state. 

Think mercilessly of the results 
of intoxication. They are filthy. 
Imagine, girls, the man that you 
love—imagine, boys, the girl you reverence, staggering up to bed 
—vomiting, as the French lady described it—all over the floor— 
too degraded to care or notice—saying foolish things, and then 
in bed snoring heavily—and the next day with an evil-smelling 
breath and a headache, trying to pretend it is indigestion! 


An intoxicated girl is a sacrilege! And yet these sights are to 
be seen with more and more frequency. 
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Or at least if they have become too hardened for these un- 
toward horrors to occur, think of the pain of having to watch 
the gradual moral and physical degradation, the thinning hair, 
the haggard or bloated faces, the unreasonable tempers! Apart 
from all the moral aspects, think of the vulgarity of it all— 
how cheap! how ill-bred—how primitive! Why not deter- 
mine only to abate just a little—one cocktail—or one drink and 
be satisfied with that. At present it is like pigs at a trough, 
everyone swallowing as much as he can get. A man already 
unsure of himself said to the hostess near me when she asked 
him if he would not have another cocktail, “‘I have had quite 
enough, but in these days it seems a pity to leave anything!” 
What a line of reasoning for a grown man to use! At fashion- 
able country club dances, I am told where drink at fabulous 
prices can be smuggled in, by the end of the evening, when the 
débutantes have had countless orange juices reinforced by syn- 
thetic gin, is it any wonder that on the way home in the motors 
conduct quite unbecoming to ladies and gentlemen occurs? 

A bride of two weeks, who had been decently brought up, came 

in tears to her mother when I was there, telling her that 

while on their wedding journey, at a party given by 

some of her rich relatives, in the place where they were— 

her young husband had become so terribly drunk that he 

had to be carried upstairs and put to bed, in a strange 

house, amidst everyones laughter—and of her 

shame and humiliation. The mother consoled her, 

and said she must not grieve so; she must for- 

give him and be sympathetic and overlook it, this 

once! Then I interfered! I held forth in rage and 

frightened the poor lady! It is this palliation, 

this “overlooking” which encourages 

a disgusting weakness which will be- 

come a frightful stain upon this great 

nation, if the social leaders do not 

arise to a sense of their duties and a 

realization of their power to stop it. In 

every home town where the Cosmopoli- 

tan penetrates, I should like to feel that, 

after reading this article, the fashionable 

leaders of the local society would get 

together, and formulate a plan that 

social ostracism shall be the 

fate of any member of their 

company who is ever seen under 

the influence of liquor; that they 

will not have unlimited cock- 

tails served before dinner—only 

one for each person, and that 

it shall be considered low and 

vulgar for any girl to drink a 

cocktail at all! If they stick to 

this for a year, think of the 
difference in society! 

The young man who has 
the habit would of course 
continue to drink secretly, 
but would not dare to show 
himself to the world 
—and the still 
younger ones com- 
ing on would hesi- 
tate before acquir- 
ing the habit. 
To appeal to 
women’s clubs or 
any company of 
serious workers for 
welfare as organi- 
zations, would not 
have much effect; 
the young people 
who do drink to ex- 
cess are quite in- 
different as to the 
organizations’ opin- 
ions of such and 
probably think 
them composed of elderly bores. The only appeal is to individuals 
—those who have nice homes and prestige, who give entertain- 
ments to which an invitation is a coveted thing. These in every 
town have infinite power, and are shamefully neglecting their duty 
to their nation if they do not exercise it. 
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It is in the hands of the women of America, the thinking 
and refined women of the world of fashion and social prominence 
in this great country, to make a stand against this vulgarity; 
and when they have accomplished this work, they will have the 


You Americans Are Making Beasts of Yourselves 


excess who rarely, if ever, touched it before Prohibition came 
into effect. How ridiculous this is; how perfectly childlike thus 
to become addicted to a habit which never appealed to: them 
before merely because it is now a thing forbidden. They are 
like boys who 


satisfaction of 
seeing the dis- 
appearance of 
many other un- 
pleasant fea- 
tures which 
everyone de- 
plores, as well 
as drunkenness. 
For after all no 
one can approve 
of it—and I am 
sure that there 
must be many 
in every city 
who would wel- 
come any sug- 


articles of Mrs. Glyn’s in CosMoPoLitan. 
to the American people. 


Elinor Glyn in her criticism of us Americans. 
subject. 


These are The Most Widely - Discussed 
Articles You Ever Read in Any Magazine. 


N° magazine ever published a feature that aroused so much discussion throughout America as these 
We are tremendously pleased, because we believe that 


this discussion, especially as it has stirred the whole nation to look at itself, will be extremely beneficial 


Thousands of letters have already reached this office, many disagreeing, some agreeing, with 
All over the country the newspapers have taken up the 
e are hearing from scores of cities of ministers preaching about it, lectures on it, clubs 
considering what—if Mrs. Glyn is right—can be done to remedy conditions, 

Fundamentally, we Americans are the greatest people in the world. But, sometimes, we don’t 
study ourselves as seriously as we might. We nzed some one to tell us how we appear to others.. Any- 
thing we do to remedy our faults—and we most surely have them—is worth while. : 

We are glad, for this reason, to know that Mrs. Glyn’s articles have created such a furor of comment. 


had had no de- 
sire to go swim- 
ming until they 
had been for- 
bidden to go. 
If these peo- 
ple feel the 
injustice of Pro- 
hibition so 
strongly, why 
do they not de- 
vote their en- 
ergies to creat- 
ing sentiment 
for the repeal of 
the law? But 
no—they prob- 


gestion for its 
suppression. It is perfectly useless to inveigh against any failing 
without suggesting a remedy, but in this case the unwritten law 
could cure the evil. 

The whole phenomenon of this sudden laying aside of all 
restraint and decency is very : 
interesting fromra psychological 
point of view. ° 

History shows us that the 
wave has periodically swept 
over the peoples of the earth. 
The ‘“Dyonisiac Revival” it 
was called among the Greeks. 
Whenever the state religion be- 
came too ceremonious and stiff, 
a wild longing for an outbreak 
cropped up, and the most re- 
spectable maids and matrons 
joined the mad throng on their 
way to Parnassus to seek com- 
munion with the Beyond in the 
only way they knew of then, in 
a wild orgy—beating drums and 
dancing, arrayed in the skins of 
fauns, until in an ecstasy of 
intoxication they imagined they 
were in communion with their 
gods. 

The ancients admittedly had 
some spiritual reason, however 
primitive, for their outbursts, 
but now there is no admitted 
reason at all; it is just drift, 
and people, otherwise sensible, 
never stop to analyze where 
their weakness is dragging them, 
never seem to reflect what a 
frightful responsibility they are 
incurring by not checking this 
among their children. 

Once one could go out to 
dinner, and a cocktail would be 
offered before one went in to 
the dining room—and then 
wines would be sparingly served 
through the meal. But now 
every host seems to have a 
frantic desire to press continual 
drinks upon his guests, before 
dinner and after dinner, and 
throughout the evening. 

Schoolgirls of fifteen drink 
these horrible mixtures without 
turning a hair. And all for 
what? Because life is so strenuous? Because things move so 
fast that human mechanism cannot stand the strain without 
some kind of alcoholic stimulation? 

If so it looks as if the extinction of civilization is not so far 
off after all! But it is cowardly to let things be, even if the 
chance of betterment seems hopeless. 

There are thousands of people who are now using liquor to 


at a time. 


HARRISON FISHER AND THE DOG ON THE COVER 

Look at the dog on the cover of this month’s Cosmopolitan 
and then at the dog Harrison Fisher is holding in his arms. 
It takes no great stretch of the imagination to see that they are 
the same—“‘Greenwich Binks,” as he’s called, the prize-winning 
Sealyham terrier that is this famous artist’s constant com- 
panion. As a model, Mr. Binks was probably the most trying 
known to art, as he refused to keep a pose more than five seconds 


ably feel in their heart that a dry country is a good thing for 
the other fellow and especially for the workers!—and would vote 
“dry” again if they had the opportunity. It is only a silly, 
childish contrariness which makes them resent the law’s being 
put into force against them- 
selves and makes them take a 
perverted pleasure in defying 
it. 

Mr. Shepherd pointed out in 
his article “Who’s Drinking 
in America?” in the December 
CosMoPOoLITAN, that there is 
an almost universal conspiracy 
in all parts of the country to 
evade Prohibition. He showed 
that this law breaking spirit 
is not confined to the under- 
world nor to those who might 
be expected to let their selfish 
desires lead them into trans- 
gression, but that people of 
standing in their communities, 
whose conduct should be an 
example to others, are sneering 
at the Constitution of the 
United States. What can be 
the effect of this on their chil- 
dren? It cannot fail to instill 
a contempt for law and order 
and to prove an encourage- 
ment to the younger generation 
to continue in its reckless use 
of alcohol. 

No sensible people can object 
to the moderate use of wine 
and no reasonable complaint 
can be made against its use by 
those whose cellars were filled 
before the law of the country 
prohibited alcoholic drinks, pro- 
vided it is used with discretion 
and sparingly and not offered 
to those weaklings who never 
can be satisfied with a single 
drink, and more important, pro- 
vided it is never offered to young 
girls and boys. 

Faddists ruin all causes be- 
cause they offend common 
sense. To insist that all drink- 
ing of intoxicants is sin is to 
show no knowledge of the 
psychology of the human spirit, 

which will always seek some medium to obtain exhilaration. 
It is excess which should be guarded against, and the crusade 
should be against excess. I would ask every person who reads 
this article to think over it carefully, and then let his imagina- 
tion run on to the picture of what will be the result if this hideous 
overindulgence is permitted to go on unchecked. And if he will 
do this faithfully I am not afraid of his verdict. 
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The pearls were gone abgolutely and finally. 


A Happy Adventure of the Colonel’s Lady and Judy Cinderella O’Grady 


—which proves that nothing can make you 
forget your troubles so quickly as a story 


éy FRANK R. ADAMS 


Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 


RS. NORMA GRANT-GRAHAME surveyed her 
fifty year old reflection with deep distaste. 
Mrs. Grant-Grahame’s soul was a wisp of smoke, a 
fairy thing that floated over the housetops, but her 
body was a tool that could just barely be crowded into a stout 
size corset of the prevailing mode. 

“Clarice,” she decided, “take off that pearl necklace. It only 
makes my neck look older.” 

The maid unfastened the clasp and held the trickle of glowing 
beads by one end. 

Her mistress continued: ‘‘What wouldn’t I have given to have 
had those things when I was young, but what good are they to 
me now? My jewels, my lingerie, my furs, my stockings, my 
hats are the trappings of romance, and the body I put them on 
is built for sitting in a comfortable chair and knitting.” 

“I’m sure madam is unnecessarily harsh with herself.” 

Mrs. Grant-Grahame grinned at her maid.. “That’s all right, 
Clarice, or whatever your Irish, or real, name is. You know it 
makes you mad, just the same as it does me, to see us diamond- 
dusted dowagers puffing around from beauty parlors to hair- 
dressers, to Turkish baths, while youngsters like yourself grub 
away your beauty in work that spoils your hands and your com- 
plexions. Why, you’d look a thousand times better in my 
things than I do—you’ve got an ankle that would justify the 
price I pay for my silk stockings and your neck and shoulders 
could stand close scrutiny if some ones eye should be attracted 
to them by gleaming jewelry.” 

She paused in her monologue. ‘Put on the necklace,” she 
oe “You know you're dying to see how it will 
ook,” 

Clarice smiled. “I already know, madam.” 


“Huh!” Mrs. Grant-Grahame sniffed. ‘Ofcourse! I should 
have done the same myself. Well, put it on anyway and let 
me see how I wish J looked.” 

The effect was eminently satisfactory, especially so to Clarice 
whose color heightened with pleasure at the sight of her own 
interesting reflection in the mirror. 

“T’m the only human woman in the world who would ever 
think of doing what I am about to do,” decided Mrs. Grant- 
Grahame. “I am going to play that I’m one of those meddle- 
some fairies who go around rewarding poor but virtuous young 
ladies in the story books. By the way, Clarice, are you poor 
but virtuous?” 

“Moderately so,” the girl responded after a moment’s 
reflection. 

“The young lady will take a little of each,’”’ mused the dowager. 
“Temperance has always been my motto, also. Keep the neck- 
lace on for the moment but take off everything else.” 

The fairy godmother viewed the effect of this command 
critically. ‘You carry yourself well, child, and I never dreamed 
that those flat front and back lines could be achieved without a 
corset. I’ve never seen anyone like you before in just this stage 
of frank unadornment. I guess that people of your build don’t 
patronize the Turkish baths. Put on those chiffon stockings I 
bought last week in a moment of extravagant idealism. I’ve 
never worn them, so they’ll fit close enough.” 

Little by little the two conspirators built up on a foundation 
which nature had lavishly endowed with slim, suggested curves, 
blue eyes, nearly-black hair and an interesting mouth, an edifice 
which, when completed, Mrs. Grant-Grahame declared with a 
wistful sigh to be a “veritable man trap.””’ The gown had 
presented the only difficulty, but Clarice had one of her = made 
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80 Skin Deep 


car. Clarice detected the maneuver, however, and, asking Mrs. 

Grant-Grahame’s permission, snapped off the dome light. 
“Terence is too darn fresh,” she said, quite out of character. 

“He needn’t think we’re engaged just because I let him take me to 

the movies once a week. He’s the most jealous beau I ever had.”’ 
“You have had many?” the older woman suggested. 


over from her mistress’s last year’s black velvet. By cutting it 
about twice as low as Clarice had dared to in the first place it 
made a very acceptable frame for a pair of flawless shoulders 
which, in turn, supported proudly a very round neck which 
was embraced ardently by the strand of gorgeous pearls. 

“T don’t think I’d wear any other jewelry,” the wise old lady 
decided. “Pearls are the only ornaments for youth and no 
one is ever able to afford them until she gets too old to wear 
them. I have only a vague notion as to what those things are 
worth at present prices, but a dozen years ago they cost a 
small fortune.” 

“Do you mind only going to the opera?” Mrs. Grant-Grahame 
asked deferentially when they were both ready for the street. 

The girl laughed. “You asked that in just the tone of voice I 
always use in addressing you.” It was noticeable that the 
tones of her own voice were not deferential in the least. 

“Tt seemed a bit tame to be able merely to offer a grand opera 
to a person who would doubtless prefer what I believe is called 
‘ “But I love opera—or think I should if I ever saw any. I 
used to be able to play the Miserere from ‘Il Trovatore’ on the 
piano myself.” 

“Don’t let anybody know that. The Miserere is only being 
done on grind organs this season. But we’ll do the opera then.” 

“Suppose we meet some of madam’s friends?” the girl ques- 
tioned doubtfully. 

“Suppose we do?” 

“Some one might recognize me.” 

“T doubt it. No one would suspect me of being as crazy as 
this. In the box with us will probably be an old lady—older 
than I am even—a friend of mine, Mrs. Homer. I usually send 
her two seats every Tuesday. I don’t think you’ve seen her. 
She seldom calls at the house, as she has not the means to return 
what she calls my lavish hospitality, but I send her the opera 
seats so that they will arrive just in time for the performance. 
The fact that if she does not use them they would be wasted 
overcomes her scruples and she’s 


“Lots,” agreed Clarice, “but not serious ones. They always 
want to get married right away and that spoils it. I’d rather 
wait.” 

“For what?” 

“T don’t know. But I’m glad I always did. Otherwise I 
should not have been here tonight.” 


II 


Mrs. Rosert Homer was already dressed in her one evening 
gown when the tickets for the opera arrived. Why not? They 
had come every Tuesday during the season and she might as 
well be ready. It saved a lot of flurry at the last minute. 

She had the pasteboard strips in her hand when her housemaid 
announced that Mr. Peter Haynes was calling. The maid 
carried, not his card, but a letter. 

Mrs. Homer knew no one by the name of Haynes, but the 
lettér doubtless supplied the introduction, so she read it first 
before meeting its bearer. It said: 


DEAR Aunt CYNTHIA: 

The young man who is bringing this to you is Peter 
Haynes. He looks considerably like a Spaniard and he 
ought to because he has lived all but one of his thirty-two 
years in Spanish-speaking South American countries. But his 
parents were both Americans and he was born in the land of 
the free himself. He’s going back to his own country for 
the first time partly because I have been telling him what 
a great place it is. For that reason I feel somewhat respon- 
sible for his having a good time. I’ve been out of touch with 
things so long that I can’t tell him where to go or what to see. 
Won’t you please take him in 
hand for a day or so until he 


always there. She’s a widow 
and very seldom has anyone with 
her, so we three will doubtless 
be the only occupants of my 
box. I’m sorry not to be able 
to provide you with a Prince 
Charming, but the best I can 
do is two old ladies. At any 
rate we shall be an excellent foil 
for your own youth. Telephone 
the garage for the limousine.” 

Mrs. Grant-Grahame had two 
cars, but only one chauffeur and 
no footman. Terence was too 
perfect a driver and mechanic 
to need any help and the days 
of ostentation were over so 
far as his mistress was con- 
cerned. 

So it was Terence himself who 
was holding open the door of the 
car as the two ladies came down 
the front steps. Mrs. Grant- 
Grahame got in first and he did 
not see who his second passenger 
was until she already had her 
foot on the running board and 
the light from the ceiling dome 
fell on her face and her, perhaps 
intentionally, exposed shoul- 
ders. Anyway she needn’t have 
taken any chance of a cold in 
the chest because her mistress 
had loaned a very wonderful 
sable cape which didn’t go badly 
with Clarice’s eyes and skin 


Adams. 


anak. 


HERE 1s the sort of letter that always 
comes to us with a story by Frank R. 
This one came with this story. 


of Charke thy 


Your , 


. gets familiar with the ropes? 
Your loving nephew, 
ALEX. 


4 


It had been at least ten years 
since she had heard from Alex, 
so the note was rather a surprise. 
Ten years ago her husband had 
been alive, she had had her own 
automobiles, a town house and 
a country house, both usually 
full of guests. Entertaining was 
then not much of a problem. 
Alex had apparently not heard 
or had forgotten that with her 
widowhood had come shrinking 
fortunes, and that now she had 
barely enough to live on, nothing 
whatever for hospitality. 

She wondered what she should 
do—what she could do. Per- 
haps the young and inconvenient 
guest could suggest something 
himself. 

She entered her living room. 

“Humph!” she greeted the 
young man, who rose as she 
camein. ‘You do look like a 
Spaniard.” 

He took her hand and pressed 
it to his lips. 

“And you act like one.” 

“Your nephew told you 
that?” he queried. 

“He did, but he would not : 


at all. 

“Clar—” began the driver 
before he recollected himself and snapped his jaws shut with an 
audible click. 

“Terence thought at first that you were some one he knew,” 
suggested Mrs. Grant-Grahame when the car was finally in 
motion. 

Terence in fact still thought so and he unobtrusively adjusted 
the rear-view mirror so that he could see the occupants of the 


tao 
have needed to.” 

“But I am not a bit, really,” 
hedefended. “I know American slang like, ‘You said a mouthful, 
kid,’ ‘Beat it,’ ‘Dumbell,’ and ‘Let’s go.’ ” 

There was just enough softness of foreign accent on his tongue 
to make the American idiom sound ridiculous. Mrs. Homer 
laughed outright. 


His face fell. “Didn’t I say those things perfectly?” he 


demanded indignantly. 
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“Absolutely,” 
she complimented. 
“With that vocab- 
ulary you can get 
along in the best 
society in Amer- 
ica.” She referred 
to the letter in her 
hand, “Alex says 
I’m to entertain 
you. He’s forgot- 
ten how old I am.” 

“Madam is not 
old, she is—” he 
hesitaced for the 
word — “mature.” 

“Correct—at 
any rate I am not 
a contemporary of 
yours and I doubt 
if I could show you 
around to all the 
places you’d like 
to go.” 

“T should not 
care to be shown 
around,” declared 
Mr. Haynes musi- 
cally. “Itisenough 
simply to sit here 
and listen to your 
voice.” 

“Romeo, you’re 
under the wrong 
balcony. But I 
thank you just the 
same. Would it 
bore you too much 
to sit througha 
performance at the 
opera?” 

“T would be en- 
chanted, madam.” 

“Tt is ‘ Jongleur 
de Notre Dame.’ ” 

“Tknowthescore 
but I’ve never 
heard it sung.” 

“There won’t be 
a soul in the box 
which we will be in 
except another old 
lady. I’m telling 
you this so that you 
won’t be too much 
disappointed.” 


iil 


Tuus Clarice and 
Peter were in no 


way prepared for 


ecarh éther. The “You can't pay any attention to what she says.’ Mrs. Grant-Grahame turned 


pleasurable shock 
of meeting was intensified because neither had expected any 
entertainment save music. 

“She is a fairy,” Peter confided to his own particular old lady, 
“and you are an angel to have conducted me blindfolded to 
this particular paradise.” 

“Humph!” grunted Cynthia Homer. Even a dowager can get 
fed up on the praises of another woman when sung by a personable 
_barytone. “Save some of your pretty speeches for her.” 

“I have thousands more for her,” the exuberant youth re- 
svonded. “Just to look at that tiny mole on her right shoulder 
blade makes me think of things I shall not have time to tell her 
until after we are married.” 

“Brakes, brakes, my dear boy. You haven’t known her ten 
minutes. If you should get married and come back with her 
for a wife when you only came to see the city what would my 
nephew, Alex, say?” 

“He’d say, ‘Where did you find her and when does the next 
boat leave for that place?’” 


“What are you two whispering about?” demanded Mrs. 
Grant-Grahame. ‘It’s terribly impolite.” 

“Mr. Haynes is telling me,” Mrs. Homer replied maliciously, 
“about the plans for his wedding.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation came from the lovely lips of the 
owner of the tiny mole on the right shoulder blade. ‘Are you 
about to be married?” 

“Yes, but the details aren’t settled yet. There, the curtain 
is going up. I'll have to wait and tell you how wonderful she 
is after the end of the first act.” 

All of which left Clarice Cinderella O’Farrell in a rather an- 
noyed frame of mind to enjoy the long act of grand opera. Be- 
cause, like every girl, perhaps more so than most because this 
was an only time for her, she had been indulging in the feminine 
indoor sport of wondering how her head would feel on the manly 
bosom of the man she had just met. That is the logical psy- 
chological reaction of a first encounter between a man and a maid. 
In this case Clarice had developed the picture in her mind, and 
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all of the color and movement because 
he was wondering how come nature 
made girls so beautiful. 

During the intermission he told all 
of them about his future wife. His 
description sounded so much like her- 
self that it made Clarice madder even 
while it intrigued her. It intrigued 
her because it made her think of what 
might have been, and it made her mad 
to think that, being susceptible to her 
kind of charm, some other designing 
creature had seen him first. 


IV 


AFTER the opera Peter Haynes de- 
veloped unexpected talents as an en- 
tertainer of ladies of all ages. First 
of all he did not suggest that it was 
getting late and that probably they 
ought to get to bed early. That in 
itself was flattering to the two ma- 
trons who really should have been on 
their way to a beauty sleep. Next 
he asked to be conducted to the 
noisiest place in town and when there 
made each of the older ladies dance 
with him first before he led Clarice 
out on the floor. This made the two 
dowagers feel as if they had just been 
internally intrusted with a pint of 
forbidden vintage champagne. They 
were therefore friendly critics of the 
actions of their charges. 

Not that aforesaid charges behaved 
in any way different from the other 
guests of the establishment; not so 
much so, if anything, because there 
were couples on the floor who would 
have been arrested if there hadn’t been 
any music. Peter Haynes danced 
with Latin verve and Clarice was a 
good follower. Most of his steps were 
Greek to her but her intuition and the 
fact that she was held as if in an 
elastic vise made imitation fairly 
simple. 

And he said rather distracting 
things that kept her mind off from 
her feet. Not that he was fresh—au 
contraire, as the boys say since they 
spent the war in Texas—but Peter 
had an intimate way of whispering 
that you did your hair becomingly 
which gave you a thrill which was 
the next thing to being pleasurably 
insulted. He was so respectful that 
one almost asked him to do something 
he shouldn’t just to break the strain. 
To be with him reminded Clarice of 


to the police officer. ‘The fool girl is in love with him.” 


the result had compared favorably with the final fadeout of any 
movie she had ever seen. Inother wordsshe likedhim. Thereis 
always an instant attraction or repulsion between representatives 
of the opposite sexes. All that happens afterward is often deter- 
mined in the first thirty seconds of play. 

So quite naturally she resented the news that some woman 
had a tag all ready to tie on his coat lapel. Clarice’s thoughts 
may be accurately translated into ‘‘Gosh darn!” And all this 
without thinking that it wouldn’t make any difference anyway, 
even if he were as free as the down from an overripe dandelion, 
floating on a June zephyr. Tomorrow she would be Mrs. Grant- 
Grahame’s maid and would never see him again. Even at that 
a girl can wish, can’t she? 

Clarice missed a lot of the golden music that was being poured 
from several million dollars’ worth of throats on the stage below 
because she was wishing she had not met the man who sat just 
close enough behind her so that she could almost feel his breath 
on the back of her neck. And he missed most of the music and 


playing around just out of reach of a 
dog on a chain and wondering what 
would happen if you unfastened him. 
“Never were pearls so appropriately owned,” he told her dur- 
ing one of their dances together. “I see that they are genuine, 
too, just like everything else about you.” 
“Are you sure?” 
“Quite. I am more or less an authority on pearls.” 
“And women?” 
He laughed. ‘Pearls are easier.” 
“T meant—are you an authority on the genuineness of 
women?” 
“T’d stake my life on you.” : 
Clarice sighed. It was wonderful to be made love to like that, 
but very disturbing to know that he was being charmed by 
jewels, clothes, even manners that were not hers for everyday 
wear, but merely ornaments that she had assumed for a few 
hours. He was so much her idea of a man that she wanted to 
cast everything false away from her, to stand before him in a state 
of nature and ask, ‘“‘Do you like me now?” 
At least she could disclaim the jewels. (Continued on page 119) 
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Stories ‘Aart Have 


N the old days when young men sat up to all hours of the 
morning, kept extremely bad company and drank a great 
deal more than was good for them—of course they don’t 
do that nowadays—a Mr. Bertie Stanhope never could 

get used to the stuff, and suffered frightfully in consequence. 
One day a bill collector with an ‘“‘account rendered” for boots 
or cigars called early at Bertie’s flat and-asked the porter at 
what time Mr. Stanhope 
breakfasted. 
“Breakfast!” was the 
reply. ‘‘Bless you, he 
don’t breakfast. But 
he’s generally sick every 
morning about eleven.” 


N old Scots seaman 
who had lost his 
discharge papers applied 
for a job on a wind 
jammer, but was re- 
jected in favor of a sea- 
man whose papers were 
in order. Before the ves- 
sel sailed, however, one 
of her hands failed to 
show up, so the old salt 
who had lost his dis- 
charge papers was taken 
on at the last moment. 
One day in midocean, the seaman whose discharge papers were 
in order, was sitting on a sling with a 
bucket of tar painting the side of the 
vessel when the ship gave a lurch and 
the poor fellow went overboard, bucket, 
tar and all. 

The old salt who had lost his dis- 
charge papers broke the news to the 
captain. 

“Captain,” he said, ‘you know that 
man with the papers?” 

“Yes,” the captain said, “what of 
him?” 

“Well, he’s just gone off with your 
bucket,” the old salt replied. 


ANP that reminds me of a story 
J. J. Kerrigan told last month 
about a sick Irishman who lived in a 
garret with a low roof and doorway. 
He was confined to his bed, groan- 
ing with pain, when a friend entered. 

“Well, Andy,” the friend asked, 
“how are you feeling now?” 

“Tm in a dreadful way, Peter,” 
Andy said.. “I doubt if I'll ever get 
up and around again.” 

“Why; man, you’re joking!” Peter exclaimed. “Sure, you 
look like a two year old. You’re in splendid shape. There 
ain’t a thing the matter with you. Take a sup of this now, 
and don’t be after imagining you’re sick. You’re as well and 
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hearty a man as ever I see, barring a little pain in the chest. 
Come on, now, drink this.” ‘ 

Andy drank, but his heart was not in it. 

“T don’t feel no better, Peter,” he said. ‘I’m afraid I’ll never 
get out of this bed alive.” : 


* Now that’s a foolish way to talk,” Peter declared cheerfully. 
“Vou’re good for twenty-five years yet. Next week you'll 
be wheeling a barrow the same like you always done—only 
stronger. You look like a man half your age. Have another 
sup, there’s a good man, and for heaven’s sake cheer up. 
You're in the pink of condition, if you but knew it. You’ve 
got a fine healthy color in your cheeks.” 

Andy drank again and groaned some more. 

“No, Peter,” he said, “it’s no use. I feel it in my bones. 
I’m done for this time. ee never get up from this mattress 
alive.’ 

“Nonsense! Nonsense!” Peter 
cried. “Look at the arms on 
you. Sure, youre a regular 
Dempsey. You're a heavyweight 
and as healthy a man as any in the 
parish. You’re just low in spirits 
from living in this garret. To look 
at you, anyone would think you was 
an athlete. Just keep it in your . 
mind, now, that you’re fine and 
healthy, and in a couple of days, 
you'll be back on the job, working 
harder than ever. You're soldiering 
—that’s what you are. You're a fine, 
red-blooded, hearty young fellow. I 
only wish I had as long to live as you 
had. Now keep them cheerful 
thoughts in your mind, and remem-, 
ber what I tell you. There’s nothing 
in the world the matter with you. 
Nothing!” 

He clasped Andy’s fevered hand 
and turned cheerfully to leave the little 
garret. In fact, he had worked him- 
self up into such an exalted state of 
enthusiasm over Andy’s splendid con- 
dition that he failed to notice how low the doorway was, 
and he gave his head a nasty bump. 

“My God!” he exclaimed. ‘How will they ever get a corpse. 
out of here!” 
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Made We Laugh 


— the Famous Humorist 


[RELAND is the country where shop- 
keepers are sometimes such amateurs 
of business that the main thing to be 
achieved is not selling merchandise but 
the pleasant social intercourse with neigh- 
bors which running a shop involves. 

“T see where you have a fine fish shop 
opened in Ballynascran,” says one of the 
characters in a Somerville and Ross story. 

“We did have,” the friend replies, 
“but it’s closed this month past.” 

“T wonder why was that now?” 

“Well, the man that run the fish shop 
complained that morning, noon and 
night, people was bothering him for fish, 
fish—nothing but fish.” 


‘THE children of a young college 
professor had been sent up- 
stairs and told to keep quiet while 
their parents were entertaining 
guests at dinner. 

During a lull in the conversation, 
the youngest boy appeared in the 
dining room doorway. 

“Mamma,” he said, ‘‘there’s 
nothing but clean towels in the 
bathroom. Shall I start one?’” 


YOUNG man called at the house of a celebrated 
diagnostician and asked to see the doctor. 


“Have you an appointment?” the office nurse asked. oe 


‘No, I haven’t,” the young man replied. 

The nurse consulted the doctor’s appointment list. 

“T think I can work you in after the next patient 
leaves,” she said, “‘so please go inside that room and take your 
clothes off.” 

“Take my clothes off!” the young man exclaimed. ‘‘ What for?” 

“The doctor has made it an absolute rule not to see anybody 
unless that is done,” the nurse said firmly. 

“But I don’t want to take my cdotions ‘off,” the young man 
insisted. 

“Then ’msorry, but you can’t see the doctor,” the nurse said. 

“Well, if that’s the case, I’m game,” the young man said. 

A few moments later the doctor entered the room and found 
the young man awaiting him stark naked. 

“Well, sir,” the doctor said, “what seems to be your trouble?”’ 

“Doctor,” the young man replied, “I called to see if you would 
renew your wife’s subscription to the Ladies’ Home Journal.” 


[= is more years than one would care to admit since Franklin 

P. Adams told the following yarn: 

A man goes into a drug store and says to the soda clerk: “I 
want a glass of plain soda water without flavor.” 

“What flavor do you want it without?” the clerk asks. 

“What flavors have you?’’ the customer inquires. 

“We have strawberry, vanilla, chocolate and pineapple,” 
the clerk replies. 

ple.” right,” says the customer, “I’ll have it without pine- 

apple 

“We're all out of pineapple,” the clerk says. “ “will you 
have it without strawberry?” 


FRESH FISH 


‘We was twenty 


N Greater New York the Fire De- 
partment has placarded all factories 
and stores with signs printed in red ink 
warning the public that smoking is 
prohibited under a penalty of fifty dollars, 
and to factory workers no matter how 
illiterate, a sign printed in red ink seems 
to have but one meaning. The other day 
a clothing manufacturer who had been 
much annoyed by his factory employees 
passing through the accounting depart- 
ment, posted up large signs reading: 


NO ADMISSION EXCEPT ON 
BUSINESS 


To make these signs more prominent, 
they were printed in red ink. 

The day after they were posted, the 
manufacturer caught a presser walking 
through the accounting department. 

“‘Hey there,” he called, pointing to one 
of the placards, “‘what does it say on 
that sign there?” 

The old presser who had never learned 
to read or write, shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who is smoking?”’ he asked. 


AMES J. MONTAGUE’S favorite 
story is that of the cow-puncher who 
married the school teacher in a small 
Wyoming town. Immediately after the 
_ wedding they left town on horseback to 


G take up their residence on a ranch house 
some forty miles away in a wild cow 
country. 


A year later one of the wedding guests met the bridegroom in 
the same small town. 

“Hello, Bill,” the wedding guest said. ‘How’s the wife?” 

Ain’t you heard?” the cow-puncher asked. 

“Heard what?” his friend inquired in return. 

“Why, you 
know that day 
we got married 
and started to 
tide out to the 
ranch house,” 
the cow- 
puncher_ex- 
plained, “my 
wife fell off of 
her horse and 
broke her leg. * 


miles from a 
doctor too.” 
“Ain’t that 
terrible!” the 
friend ex- 
claimed. 
“You bet your life it was terrible,” the cow-puncher said sadly. 
“What did you do?” the friend ‘asked, 
could I do?” the replied. her.” 
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“We always require this; it’s just a 
matter of routine,” she explained, and as 
Grace filled in the blank she looked at 
Irene and nodded her approval of the 
candidate. 

“That’s all. The rest is up to Miss 
Boardman,” remarked Miss Lupton, scan- 
ning Grace’s answers and giving the form 
a number. 

Miss Boardman, a woman of forty, short, 
plump and brisk of manner and speech, 
surveyed Grace with full appreciation, 
remarking that Miss Kirby had covered 
all the details. 

“We'll be ready for you Monday morn- 
ing. Very glad to know you, Miss Durland. 
You will begin at twelve-fifty; Miss Kirby 
will explain about the bonuses and other 
little things.” 

Grace left the store elated. Already 
she felt herself an essential unit of Ship- 
ley’s. The great lower room seemed larger 
than when she had entered. She went 
into the book department and idled over 
the counters, opening volumes that aroused 
her interest. She had no intention of re- 
linquishing her interest in bookish things. 
She would test life, probe into the heart 
of things, but she would hold fast to all 
that she had gained in her two years at the 
university. She had been impressed by 
what the worldly-wise Irene had said of 
the value of a little learning in getting on. 
She meant to propose to her friend that 
they attack French together; and there 
were many lines of reading she intended 
to pursue with a view to covering the more 
important cultural courses she had been 
obliged to abandon. She felt tremen- 
dously sure of herself. 

When she reached home her mother was 
leaving for the first fall meeting of the 
West End Literary Club which had held 
together for years in spite of the deteriora- 
tion of the neighborhood. Mrs. Durland 
made much of her loyalty to the organiza- 
tion. 

“Well, Grace, I hope—”’ Mrs. Durland 
began, gathering up a number of magazines 
she was carrying to the meeting. 

“T’ve done gone and done it, mama! 
I go to work at Shipley’s Monday morning.” 

“T was afraid you would,” said Mrs. 
Durland with a sigh. ‘“You’re so head- 
strong, Grace. With a little patience we’d 
have found something more suitable— 
more in keeping——”’ 

“Well, I may not like it. 
I'll change to something else. 
don’t worry about it.” 


If I don’t 
So please 


CHAPTER TWO 


““T MUSTN’T seem to be too much inter- 
ested in you,” said Irene on Grace’s first 
morning at Shipley’s. “We can’t play 
favorites and it wouldn’t do to make the 
other girls jealous. The first few days 
everything will seem strange, but all you 
have to do is to stand around and keep 
your eyes open. . Be nice to all of the 
giris—that’s the card to play. One girl 
in a department can make all the rest un- 
comfortable. Miss Boardman’s a little 
sharp sometimes—but never talk back! 
She knows her business and prides herself 
on keeping away ahead of her quota of 
sales. The management is strong for esprit 


Broken Barriers 
(Continued from page 19) 


de corps, and there’s a social club that’s 
supposed to encourage that sort of thing. 
There'll be a few dances during the winter 
and a theater party and a few little things 
like that. I really get a lot of fun out of 
them.” 

Grace was No. 18. Her investiture with 
a number was the only real shock she ex- 
perienced in.taking her place in Shipley’s; 
she felt as though she had lost her identity. 
One of her new associates who was instruct- 
ing her in the routine, which began with an 
inspection of the stock, the tightening of 
buttons, the repair of minor damages in- 
curred in the handling of garments, ad- 
dressed her casually as Eighteen as if 
that had been Grace’s name bestowed in 
baptism. Miss Boardman had given her 
a quick looking over to satisfy herself that 
the new employee had met the store’s 
requirements as to dress, and told her to 
watch the other girls and lend a hand where 


_ she could. 


Miss Boardman was beyond question a 
person of strong executive talent. Though 
burdened with desk work as the head 
of. the department nothing escaped her 
watchful eye on the floor confided to her 
direction. By eleven o’clock the ready to 
wear presented a scene of greatest anima- 
tion. 

A spectacled old lady fortified with a 
handbag, appeared and surveyed the scene 
of confusion with dismay. 

‘“‘Eighteen, see what that lady wants,” 
said Miss Boardman as she hurried by. 

‘“What is it, please?” asked Grace feel- 
ing her heart thump as she realized that 
she had accosted her first customer. She 
smiled encouragingly and the old lady 
returned the smile, and said in a crisp, 
businesslike tone: 

“T want two suits—a gray and a blue, 
cut as nearly like this thing I have on as 
possible. I’ve written my exact measure- 
ments on this card so don’t jump at me 
with a tape-line. And I want a plain long 
coat for rough weather—something un- 
fashionable but serviceable. You look like 
an intelligent girl so I don’t expect you to 
show me anything in red or green. And 
don’t tell me what they’re wearing in 
Paris, London or New York as though I 
cared! I pay cash so there’ll be no time 
lost in looking up my credit card.” 

Grace placed a chair for her singular 
customer, took hurried counsel of Irene 
and was soon in the throes of her first sale. 
The little old lady asked few questions but 
her inquiries were much to the point. 

“Show me only good quality,” she said, 
tossing aside a skirt after asking its price. 
“You know perfectly well it can’t be wool 
for that money and the color will run the 
first time it gets rained on. 

“That’s better. This will do for the 
blue. Find a gray of similar style.” 

The gray was more difficult than the 
blue. She hadn’t wanted a mixed weave 
but a plain gray, which was not in stock. 
Grace warmed to her work, praising the 
quality of a gray with a misty heather 
mixture. Holding the coat at arm’s 
length and becoming eloquent as to the 
fine quality of the garment, Grace turned 
to find the customer regarding her with a 
whimsical] smile. 

““My dear child, you do that verv well. 
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How long have you been here?” she de- 
manded. 

Grace colored. ‘This is my first day,” 
she confessed. The old lady seemed 
greatly amused at her discomfiture. Her 
alert eyes brightened behind her glasses. 

“Am I your first customer? Well, 
you're going to get on. You’ve made me 
change my mind and not many people 
ever do that. That heather tone really 
pleases me better than the plain smooth 
cloth I had in mind and I'll take it.” 

The customer explained that she walked 
in all weathers and wanted warmth not 
style in the topcoat with loose sleeves 
which she described succinctly. Grace 
produced half a dozen such coats, one of 
which her customer chose immediately. 
She slipped it on, said the sleeves were too 
short, and Irene passing along opportunely 
said that nothing could be easier than to 
let out the sleeves the required two inches. 

“Be sure she’s perfectly satisfied,” 
whispered Irene, ‘‘before she leaves, She 
looks like real money.” 

The old lady who looked like real money 
was watching attentively an evening gown 
which was being displayed before a stylish- 
looking young woman on the opposite side 
of the room. She drew out a memorandum 
book and turned over the leaves. 

“T’ll wait a moment to see whether 
that woman over there buys that gown. 
You might find out the measurements; 
if it will do for a thirty-six I’ll take it for a 
niece of mine in Evansville. She’s very 
fond of that rose color.” 

The rose-colored gown was rejected a 
moment later by the lady who had been 
considering it and Grace laid it before her 
customer. 

“My niece is just about your height 
and build, and has your coloring. I’d 
like to se¢ that on you!” 

Grace asked the nearest clerk whether 
there was any objection to meeting this 
unlooked for request. Certainly not 
though there was a model for such pur- 
poses. The old lady who looked like real 
money didn’t care to see the model in the 
gown and said so tartly. She expressed 
her gratification when Grace paraded be- 
fore her in the gray and ivory fitting room. 
The price was three hundred dollars. 

“Thank you; I’ll take it.” 

Grace got out of the gown as quickly as 
possible, and presented the garments al- 
ready. chosen for final approval. The old 
lady who looked like real money produced 
from her satchel a check book and a 
fountain pen. 

The total was five hundred and ninety 
dollars. Grace regarded the bit of paper 
with awe; it was the largest check she had 
ever seen. The customer wrote out the 
shipping directions for her niece’s gown, 
screwed the cap on her pen, took the cash- 
sale slip Grace gave her and tucked it 
carefully away. 

““You’ve been very nice to me. Thank 
you very much.” She smilingly extended 
her hand. “Let this be a little secret 
between us!” 

The secret was a ten dollar bill The 
little old lady who really didn’t look like 
money was already in the elevator and 
Grace turned with relief to Irene, who 
inspected the office end of the cash-sale 
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: Good pea soup — just taste it! 


Pea soup is a favorite round the world. Just dip 
your spoon tonight into a savory, creamy plateful of 
-Campbell’s. You'll say you never tasted such a pea 
soup —so mellow, so delicious, so rich in quality and 
satisfaction. 
Campbell’s Pea Soup is made from dainty tender 
peas blended, according to Campbell’s own recipe, 
with pure country milk and fresh creamery butter, 
delicately spiced. How you will like it! 
How to prepare Cream of Pea 
I ‘ Simply by adding an equal quantity of milk or cream to Campbell’s 
i Pea Soup just before serving you have a velvety, smooth, heavy Cream 


of Pea which will be one of your prize dishes. Even more attractive 
served in bouillon cups topped with whipped cream. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


LOOK FOR AND 
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slip, and read aloud the signature on the 
check. 

“Beulah Reynolds—you certainly drew 
a prize! Never saw her before but you’ve 
heard of her; one of the old families and 
she’s lived all over the world and has just 
come back here and bought a new house. 
I read a piece about her in the paper; 
she’s of the old Hoosier nobility. If she 
tipped you ten dollars it’s a sign she was 
satisfied. Don’t be squeamish about tips— 
it’s all perfectly right—it won’t happen 
often. Don’t let your good luck turn your 
head; there’s a lady coming now who looks 
as though she lived on lemons. Pass the 
sugar and see what you can do with her.” 


Mrs. Durland was greatly distressed 
that a daughter of hers should have met 
Miss Beulah Reynolds in what she was 
pleased to term a servile capacity. Miss 
Reynolds was a personage, and in the re- 
mote past Mrs. Durland had met her at a 
tea, which she described circumstantially. 
That a lady so distinguished and wealthy 
should have given Grace ten dollars quite 
as though she were a servant was humiliat- 


ing. Miss Reynolds would never have ° 


thought of tipping the daughter of Alicia 
Morley Durland. 

“I’m No. 18 to all the world when 
I’m at Snipley’s. If I’d told her ina burst 
of confidence that I was your daughter she 
probably wouldn’t have given me the ten 
which I sorely needed. She was as nice 
as could be and I didn’t see anything wrong 
in taking her money.” 

Thaaks to Mrs. Reynolds’s generous 
purchases Grace’s envelope for the first 
week contained $35.21, not counting the 
tip. Though warned that this was be- 
ginner’s luck she was satisfied that she 
could master the art of salesmanship and 
earn a good income. 

“You'll build up a line of regular cus- 
tomers,” said Irene, ‘who'll always ask 
for you, and that’s what counts.” 

Grace quickly made friends in the store, 
both in and out of her own department. 
Two members of her sorority, who like 
herself had been obliged to leave college 
before finishing, scught her out; an alumna 
of the state university, a woman of thirty, 
who was employed in the office as auditor, 
took her to lunch; a charming English 
woman, stranded in America and plying 
her needle in the alteration room, brought 
her books to read. 


CHAPTER THREE 
I 


Mrs. DurtanpD, no doubt to show her 
sympathetic interest in her daughters’ 
labors, asked innumerable questions at the 
supper table, and during the clearing 
of the dishes, as to the days’ adventures. 
Whenever Grace mentioned some customer 
her mother or Ethel knew or knew about, 
that person was subjected to the most 
searching analysis. It was incredible that 
they could be so interested in people they 
knew often only from seeing their names in 
the newspapers. 

Ethel’s preoccupations with her church 
and philanthropic affairs took her away 
several evenings in the week, and at such 
times Grace produced a checkerboard and 
played with her father while Mrs. Durland 
read or sewed. The fact that Grace’s 
earnings already averaged higher than 


Ethel’s made it necessary for Mrs. Durland 
to soothe any feelings the elder daughter 
may have had as to this disparity. 

Grace found no joy in Ethel. Ethel 
maintained a mood of quiet exaltation as 
though she had won the secret of a superior 
happiness which was hers alone. There was 
a kind of cloying sweetness in her attitude 
toward the other members of the family 
that Grace found hard to bear. Every 
evening Ethel addressed to her father the 
same remarks that expressed something of 
the solicitude a mother might manifest 
toward a slightly deficient child. The effect 
of this upon Grace was to deepen her 
affection and sympathy for her father. 
Several times she persuaded him to go 
downtown with her to a big motion picture 
house where there was good music. He 
enjoyed the pictures, laughing heartily 
at the comedies; and laughter had been 
rare in Stephen Durland’s life. Mrs. 
Durland refused to accompany them; all 
the pictures she had ever seen had been 
vulgar and she was on a committee of the 
State Federation to go before the legislature 
and demand a more rigid censorship. 

Grace’s announcement that on evenings 
when she went to the French class she 
had now joined she would stay down- 
town for supper with Irene, did not 
pass unchallenged at the supper table, 
which she had begun to dread for its cheer- 
lessness, its opportunity for her mother and 
sister to parade their general distrust of the 
human race and the low moral tone of the 
city itself. One evening, after listening toa 
reiteration of their forebodings and prophe- 
cies of evil, Grace broke the silence with 
which she usually listened to these dis- 
cussions. 

“T don’t know where you get these 
ideas, Ethel. You must be unfortunate 
in your acquaintances to hear of so much 
wickedness.” 

Mrs. Durland rallied at once to Ethel’s 
support. 

“*Now, Grace, you know Ethel is older and 
views everything much more soberly than 
you do. You know she’s in touch with all 
these agencies that are trying to protect the 
young from the evils of a growing city.” 

‘Just what evils?” Grace demanded. 

“There are some things,” said Ethel 
impressively, “that it’s better not to talk 
about.” 

“That’s always the way!” Grace flared. 
“You're always insinuating that the world’s 
going to the devil, but you never say just 
how. I know perfectly well what you’re 
driving at. You think because I work ina 
department store I can’t be so good as you 
are! I'll tell you right now that the girls 
I know in Shipley’s are just as good as any 
girls in town—perfectly splendid hard- 
working girls. And one thing I can tell 
you, they don’t spend their time sneering 
at other people. I’d rather be the worst 
sinner in creation than so pure I couldn’t 
see a little good in other people.” 

“Please, Grace!” Mrs. Durland pleaded. 
““You’re unreasonable. No one was saying 
anything about you or any other girl in 
Shipley’s.” 

“Oh, Ethel doesn’t have to say it straight 
out! Every time she takes that sanctified 
tone she’s preaching at me. I don’t pretend 
to be an angel, but I’m tired of hearing how 
wicked everybody is. I don’t dare ask 
any of the girls I work with to the house; 
you think they’re all rotten.” 

“T don’t think they’re all bad, and I’ve 
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never said such a thing,” said Ethel. 
“But I have said that Irene Kirby is not 
the type of girl I’d deliberately choose to 
be my sister’s most intimate friend, and I 
say it again. 

“T hardly know Irene Kirby,” said Ethel, 
“but I have heard some things about her 
I hate to hear about avy girl.” 

“Such as what? Tell me just what 
you’ve heard,” said Grace sharply. 

“Well, if you insist,”’ replied Ethel with 
affected reluctance, “‘she’s keeping com- 
pany with a married man. It’s been going 
on for several years. They were scen to- 
gether last Sunday night, quite late, com- 
ing into town. Suppose you ask Irene 
where she was last Sunday.” 

“What’s the man’s name?” Grace 
demanded. 

‘Oh, I needn’t mention his name! You 
ask Irene to tell you. A girl friend of mine 
who used to work in his office saw them.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” said 
Grace. ‘You or I or any other girl might 
be seen driving with a. married man with- 
out there being anything wicked about it.” 

“Well, you asked me and I told you,” 
returned Ethel evenly. “It’s not a new 
story. I knew it when I first said what I 
did about your going into Shipley’s, but I 
thought I wouldn’t tell you why I thought 
it best for you to keep away rom Irene.” 

“Trene has been fine to me,” said Grace 
quickly; ‘“‘she’s one of the nicest and one of 
the most intelligent girls I ever knew. 
I think it poor business for a girl like you, 
who pretends to be a Christian, to listen to 
scandalous stories about some one you 
hardly know. I'll say for Irene that I 
never heard her speak an unkind word of 
anyone. Every day she does a lot of little 
kindnesses for people and she doesn’t 
strut around about it either.” 

“T don’t question that you believe all 
that, Grace,” remarked Mrs. Durland as 
she served the bread pudding that was the 
regular dessert for Thursday evening, 
“but you know Ethel is very careful what 
she says about every one.” 

“Ves, I’ve noticed that,” said Grace 
coldly. 

Her father had eaten his pudding and 
was stolidly slipping his napkin into its 
ring. The better course might be to follow 
his example. Silence, Grace reflected, 
offered the surest refuge from family” 
bickering. She saw the years stretching 
on endlessly, with her workday followed 
by evenings of discourse in the cheerless 
home circle. The prospect was not heart- 
ening. It was two against two, and her 
father was only passively an ally. When 
Roy came home he would be pretty sure 
to align himself with his mother and Ethel, 
in keeping with his general policy of taking 
the easier and more comfortable way in 
everything. It flashed through her mind 
that she might leave home and take a room 
somewhere or join with two or three other 
girls and rent an apartment. But her 
parents needed her help. She knew that 
her father was wholly unlikely to assist 
materially with the household expenses. 
Ethel had not demurred when she volun- 
teered to contribute in ratio to her earn- 
ings, which made her share at least a third 
more each week than Ethel’s. 


II 


Eruet’s intimations that Irene Kirby 
was not as good as she ought to be so 
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Every normal skin needs two creams 


A protective cream for daytime use 
A cleansing cream at night _ 


Complexion flaws prevented 
by a daytime cream without oil 


Rough, chapped skin. To make up 
for the drying effect of dust and wind 
you need a daytime cream that softens 
and protects the skin without adding a 
particle of oil. Before going out into the 
cold air, touch your face and neck and 
hands with Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Jt 
disappears at once and leaves the skin 
delightfully soft and satiny. 


Shiny skin. This almost universal 
annoyance is due to powdering without 
providing a base for the powder. Try 
powdering this way— 

First rub the face lightly with Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream, Jt cannot reappear in 
a shine. See how smoothly and evenly 
the powder goes on over this base and 
how long it stays. 


Dull, tired skin. When you aretired 
apply a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream to 
your face. It instantly relieves the strained 
look about the eyes and mouth and gives 
the whole face a fresh youthfulness. 


Before going out smooth a little Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream into the skin 


POND'S Vanishing Cream 


Start using these two creams today 
The regular use of these two creams helps your skin to be- 


come continually lovelier. 


They will wot clog the pores or encourage the growth of 
hair. In both jars and tubes in convenient sizes. At any drug 
or department store. The Pond’s Extract Co., New York. 


Flaws prevented by nightly 
cleansing with an oil cream 


Blackheads. Blackheads need a more 
thorough cleansing than ordinary wash- 
ing can give, 

Wash your face with hot water and 
pure soap. Then work Pond’s Cold 
Cream thoroughly into the pores. As this 
rich oil cream penetrates the skin, it 
loosens all the dirt which has lodged deep 
in the pores. Wipe the cream off with a 
soft cloth. This leaves the skin really clean. 


Wrinkles. For wrinkles you need a 
cream with an oil base, for oil is the great - 
est enemy known to wrinkles. Pond’s 
Cold Cream, rubbed gently into the face 
at night, acts as tonic, stimulating the 
blood, rousing the skin, and warding off 
the wrinkles. Too vigorous rubbing is 
apt to be harmful, but gentle, persistent 
rubbing, systematically done, is bene- 
ficial even to the most delicate skin. 


PONDS Cold Cream 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Co., 
233 Hudson St., New York. 

Ten cents (10) is enclose for your special intro- 
ductory tubes of the two c’ ~ams every normal skin 
needs—enough of each cresm for two weeks’ ordi- 
nary toilet uses. 


Name 


Street 


City State. 
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exasperated Grace that in a spirit of con- 
trariness she hoped they were true. At 
least she didn’t care whether they were true 
or not. She knew little of Irene’s family 
but the bitterness engendered by her own 
home life made it seem a natural and 
pardonable thing for a girl who worked 
hard and was obliged to live in an atmos- 
phere of perpetual criticism to take her 
pleasure where she pleased. Her curiosity 
as to Irene’s social contacts was greatly 
aroused. Irene, outwardly at least, the 
most circumspect of young women, cer- 
tainly had mastered the art of keeping her 
private affairs to herself. Now and then 
she spoke of having gone to the theater or 
to a dance with some young man whose 
name she always mentioned, but when 
Grace tried to tease her about her suitors 
Irene dismissed them disdainfully. They 
were impossible. she said, in her large 
manner—bank clerks, traveling salesmen 
or young fellows just starting in small 
businesses. She wasn’t at all interested 
in marrying a young man with his way to 
make, cooking for him in the kitchenette of 
a four-room apartment, with a movie once 
a week as the reward of faithful service. 

These views on matrimony were revealed 
one day early in November when they were 
lunching together in Shipley’s tea room. 
She went on to say that she would wait a 
few years in the hope of meeting some suc- 
cessful, established man who could give 
her a position in life worth while. 

“Tt has been done before, my dear. It 
may not sound romantic but it’s the only 
way to play safe. I want to get away from 
this town; it smothers and chokes me. 
The firm has sent me to New York twice 
this last vear, and I think I could get along 
very well down there if I had money to 
spend. I’ve been a little afraid you'd 
engaged yourself to some struggling young 
professor. No? Well. I’d hate to see you 
wasting yourself. You’ve got brains and 
good looks and I hope vou won’t throw 
yourself away. Just what do you do with 
yourself evenings?” 

“Oh, stay at home, mostly. I do a turn 
in the kitchen, play a game of checkers with 
father and go to bed to read.” 

“Wholesome but not exciting! I'd 
imagined you had a few suitors who 
dropped in occasionally.” 

“Haven’t had a caller since I came 
home,” Grace replied. beginning to suspect 
that there was a purpose in these questions. 

Irene was wearing a handsome emerald 
ring that Grace had not noticed before. 
In keeping with her tone of quiet elegance, 
Irene never wore jewelry; the ring was a 
departure. and required an explanation for 
which Grace hesitated to ask. In spite 
of their long acquaintance Grace never 
overcame her feeling of humility before 
Irene’s large view of things, her lofty 
disdain for small change. Grace knew 
more out of books than Irene, but in her 
cogitations she realized that beyond ques- 
tion Irene knew much more of life. Seeing 
that Grace’s eves were fascinated by the 
emerald. Irene held up her hand. 

“Rather pretty, isn’t it?” she asked 
carelessly. “‘That cost some real money. 
A little gift from a man who is foolish 
enough to admire me.” 

“It’s perfectly beautiful,” said Grace, 
as Irene laid her hand on the table. “It’s 
the very newest setting and everything. 
I don’t believe I ever saw you wear a ring 
before.” 


“The first I’ve worn in years; but this is 
too good to hide.” She looked at the stone 
absently. ‘By the way, Grace, vou don’t 
seem to be burdened with engagements. 
I wonder if you’d care to drive into the 
country tomorrow evening for dinner— 
just a quiet little party. My friend—the 
one who gave me this”—she held up her 
hand—“has a guest, a most interesting 
man you'd be sure to like. It might amuse 
you to join us and meet him. A party of 
three is a little awkward and you’d balance 
things beautifully.” 

Grace’s heart beat quickened to find 
herself at last admitted to Irene’s confi- 
dence, a thing flattering in itself. Ethel’s 
charge that Irene was accepting the at- 
tentions of a married man was probably 
true, or the girl would have approached 
the matter differently. It dawned upon 
Grace that the word party had a meaning 
previously unknown to her, signifying a 
social event clandestine in character, to 
which married men did not take their wives. 
The idea was novel and it caused Grace’s 
wits to range over a wide field of specula- 
tion. 

“Tomorrow night’s our French class,” 
said Grace, recovering herself quickly. 
“We'd have to cut that.” 

“Oh, I hadn’t forgotten. To be frank 
about it, I thought that would make it 
easier for you to get away. I don’t know 
just how your folks at home are—whether 
they always have to know where you go. 
As you’ve been staying downtown on 
lesson nights that would help you put it 
over. I suggested Friday night instead of 
Saturday hoping to make sure of you. 
There are plenty of girls who’ll go on par- 
ties but this is a case where just any girl 
won’t do. You'll fit in beautifully and I 
hope you'll go.” 

“It’s awfully nice of you to ask me,” 
said Grace, her eyes dancing. “But if I 
mustn’t mention the party at home, Ill 
have to get in early so mother and Ethel 
won’t suspect anything.” 

“My dear child, let them suspect! 
My family used to try to check me up but 
they’ve got over it. By the way, I think 
that sister of vours doesn’t like me. I 
passed her in the street yesterday and she 
gave me what I shouldn’t call a loving 
look.” 

“She didn’t mean anvthing.” said 
Grace. ‘‘Ethel’s terribly prim; she has all 
the old-fashioned ideas about things,” said 
Grace, her mind upon the proposed dinner 
for four in the country of which she was 
anxious to know more. ‘What time do 
we start?” 

“Seven o’clock. You may be sure I 
trust vou or I shouldn’t be asking you to go 
on this party,” said Irene. “It’s not a 
social event for the society columns—just 
an intimate little dinner to be forgotten 
when we all say good night. Our host is 
Mr. Kemp—Thomas Ripley Kemp, you 
know. You’ve seen his factory? I tell 
him it’s the most conspicuous thing in 
town and the ugliest.” 

“Mr. Kemp is—married?” Grace ven- 
tured with an attempt at indifference. 

“Oh, Tommy’s been married for cen- 
turies! His wife’s one of Shipley’s best 
customers. She was on our floor about a 
week ago and bought a thousand dollars’ 
worth of stuff. She’s awfully nice; I tell 
Tommy he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self! Tommy’s not stingy with his family, 
and he’s terribly proud of them. _ He has a 
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daughter in an eastern college and he has 
just taken his son into his business. Elaine 
is just about my age—isn’t it weird!” 

“T think I never saw Mr. Kemp, but 
of course I’ve heard of him,” remarked 
Grace, bewildered by the ease with which 
Irene talked of Kemp and his family. 
“The other man—what’s he like?” asked 
Grace with feigned carelessness. 

“Oh, his name’s Ward Trenton and he 
lives in Pittsburg and is a consulting engi- 
neer, one of the best in the country. Ward 
drops in here every month or two and 
Tommy always gives him a party. Some- 
times he throws it at home or at one of the 
clubs, and when that’s the ticket he natur- 
ally forgets to invite me! Screaming, 
isn’t it? Ward isn’t really a sport like 
Tommy, but he’ll go on a party and keep 
amused in his own way. He does a lot of 
thinking, that man. You'll understand 
when you meet him. I’m never sure 
whether Ward approves of me, but he’s 
always nice.” 

“He may not like me at all,” said Grace. 

“Don’t be foolish! You’re just the kind 
of girl men of that sort like. Thev’re bored 
to death by girlsk—you know the kind— 
who begin every sentence with ‘say’ and 
haven’t an idea in their heads.” 

“And Mr. Trenton—” Grace ventured, 
“is he married too?” 

“All the nice men are more or less 
married, my dear! Ward is and he isn’t. 
Tommy’s never seen Mrs, Trenton, but 
there is such a person.” 

When Grace recurred to the matter of 
changing her clothes for the party, Irene’s 
resourcefulness promptly asserted itself. 

“There’s a very chic suit marked down 
from eighty-seven to forty-two on account 
of an imperfection in the embroidery on the 
cufis. It will do wonderfully and if you 
haven’t the money handy I'll take care 
of it till you strike a fat week. We'll 
try it on you this afternoon and if you like 
it we'll send it up to Minnie Lawton’s 
apartment and you can change there. 
I'll be doing the same—fact is I keep a 
few duds at Minnie’s for just such emer- 
gencies. Minnie’s a good scout and at- 
tends strictly to her own business.” 

The Minnie Lawton Irene referred to 
held a responsible position with a jobbing 
house. Grace had met her at lunch with 
Irene several times and had found her a 
diverting person. 

“Minnie’s a broadminded woman,” 
Irene remarked. ‘I usually meet Tommy 
at Minnie’s when we’re going on a party, 
and that’s the schedule for tomorrow 
evening. I'll call Tommy now and tell 
him everything’s set.” 

The suit proved to be all Irene had prom- 
ised when Grace tried it on. She was not 
unaware that the attendants were observ- 
ing her with frankly approving eyes. 

Beyond a few experiments in her youth 
for which she was promptly punished, 
Grace had rarely resorted to deception; 
but manifestly she would be obliged to 
harden herself to the practice if she yielded 
to the temptation to broaden her experi- 
ences beyond the knowledge of the home 
circle. She tried to think of all the calami- 
ties that might befall Her father or 
mother might become ill suddenly; an at- 
tempt might be made to reach her at the 
rooms of the French instructor; but instead 
of being dismayed by this possibility Grace 
decided that it would be easy enough to 
explain that she had gone unexpectedly to 
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DRINK 


Baker's Cocoa or Chocolate 
With the Late Supper 


As cocoa and chocolate are stimulating, only in the sense that pure 
food is stimulating, they do not cause nervousness, or sleeplessness, but, 
on the contrary, are conducive to sound and restful sleep. 
Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate are of delicious flavor, delight- 
ful aroma, of great nutritive value, and are * 
solutely pure. 
The Cocoa and Chocolate 
with the girl on the package. 
140 years of experience in cocoa and choco- 
late making. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., LTD. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


= Choice Recipe Book sent free. 
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92 
the house of some friends of Irene who 
were staying late at their country place. 
She was sure she could make a plausible 
story of this; and besides, if anyone be- 
came so ill as to cause search to be made 
for her, the fact that she hadn’t gone to 
the French lesson would be forgotten. 
There might be an automobile accident; 
the thought was disturbing but it troubled 
Grace only passingly. 

“You'll soon learn to be ready with an 
alibi if you get caught,”’ said Irene. 


i 


LIVELY expectations of a novel experi- 
ence that promised amusement outweighed 
Grace’s scruples before the closing hour of 
the appointed. day. They left the store 
together and found a taxi to carry them 
to Minnie Lawton’s apartment. 

“We'll escape the trolley crowd.’’. said 
Irene placidly, ‘‘and save time. Minnie’s 
not going home for supper but I’ve got a 
key to her flat and we'll have the place to 
ourselves.” 

Grace and Irene were dressed and waiting 
when Kemp and his friend Trenton arrived. 
Assailed at the last moment by misgivings 
as to the whole adventure, Grace was re- 
lieved by her first glimpse of the two men. 
Kemp was less than her own height, of 
slender build and with white hair ‘that 
belied the youthful color in his cheeks. 
The gray in his neatly trimmed mustache 
was almost imperceptible. Grace had pic- 
tured him of a size commensurate with his 
importance as the head of one of the iargest 
industries in the city, but he was almost 
ridiculously small and didn’t even remotely 
suggest the big masterful type she had 
imagined. His face lighted pleasantly as 
Irene introduced him. His power was de- 
noted in his firm mouth and more particu- 
larly in his clear steady hazel eyes. 

“Tt’s so nice that you could come,” he 
said. “I’ve known of your family a long 
time, of course, and Irene brags about you 
a great deal.” 

In marked contrast to Kemp, Trenton 
was tall and of athletic build, with gray- 
blue eyes, and a smile that came a little 
slowly and had in.it something wistful 
and baffling that piqued curiosity and in- 
vited a second glance. Grace appraised 
his age at about forty. She instantly 
decided that she preferred him to Kemp; 
he was less finished, with nothing of 
Kemp’s dapperness. His careless way of 
‘ thrusting his hands into the pockets of his 
coat pleased her; he was not thinking 
about himself, not concerned as to the 
impression he made; slightly bored perhaps 
by the whole proceeding. 

Trenton had greeted Irene cordially as 
an old acquaintance and it was evident 
that the three had met at other parties. 

“I’m starving,” said Irene; “‘let’s be 
moving, Tommy.” 

“Certainly,” replied Kemp. “I’m be- 
ginning to feel a pang myself.” 

A chauffeur opened the door of a big 
limousine that was waiting at the curb. 
They were quickly speeding countryward 
with Irene and Grace on the back seat 
with Trenton between them. Kemp, on 
one of the adjustable chairs, crossed his 
leg with the easy nonchalance character- 
istic of him. 

“How’s business, Irene?” he asked. 
2 a the dollars rolling into Shipley’s 
till?” 


“My department is running ahead of 
last year’s business,” Irene answered, 
“but there’s less call for the best grades.” 

“So? Same reports all over the country. 
Well, we can’t change business conditions 
tonight. We'll all die bankrupt if things 
don’t take a brace and we may as well eat 
and be merry while we can.” 

Kemp and Irene continued to do most of 
the talking, occasionally appealing to Grace 
or Trenton to support them in their good- 
natured contentions. For a time Kemp 
and Trenton discussed business as frankly 
as though they were alone. Grace began 
to understand what Irene meant when she 
spoke of knowing men of achievement and 
enjoying their confidence. Kemp was 
saving that he was prepared to enlarge his 
plant the moment business took an upward 
turn. He meant to strike out more boldly 
into the South American markets than he 
had ever done before. His competitors 
didn’t know it, and he didn’t want them 
to know it, but he already had men down 
there preparing for an aggressive campaign. 
His tone was optimistic and confident. 
It was evident that he paid great deference 
to Trenton’s opinions and was anxious for 
his approval of his plans. Once after 
Trenton had answered at length and with 
the care that seemed to be second nature, 
a technical question as to the production 
by a new method of castings of a certain 
kind, Kemp turned and remarked to the 
young women: 

“That answer’s worth money! It is a 
joy to talk to a man who knows his stuff.” 

“Even I could understand it!” said 
Grace, ‘‘or I thought I did.” 

Her father sometimes had explained to 
her problems in mechanics and Trenton 
had employed terms with which she was 
familiar. 

“I’d rather expect you to know some- 
thing about such things, Grace,” said Kemp. 
“ Your father was a pioneer in certain fields. 
Stephen Durland, you know Ward. Used 
to be in the Cummings concern.” 

“I know the name, of course. I’ve run 
across it frequently in the patent office 
reports. Your father’s been a _ prolific 
inventor.” 

“Yes; he’s always inventing something, 
but many of his things don’t work!” 

““That’s true of hundreds,” said Kemp, 
“but certain of Stephen Durland’s inven- 
tions are still standard. I know. because 
I’ve tried to cut under ’em with things of 
my own! It was a scoundrelly trick for 
Cummings to put him out of the company 
—that’s what I understand happened. 
You know I believe every mean thing I 
hear about Cummings.” 

“Oh, I suppose it was strictly a business 
matter,” said Grace. 

“Beastly ingratitude I’d call it,” ex- 
claimed Kemp. ‘I’ve been told that your 
father waived all rights to royalty on all 
his patents existing when he put them in- 
to the company and Cummings only gave 
him a fifth of the stock in the original 
corporation to cover everything. Do 
pardon me! But that whole business 
made me hot when I heard about it.” 

“It was pretty hard to bear,’ Grace 
murmured. 


IV 
A WINDING road led from the highway 


through a strip of woodland that bore up- 
ward to a ridge where the lights of the 
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house burst upon them suddenly. The 
river, Kemp explained, lay just below. 

A Japanese boy in white duck flung open 
the door and smilingly bowed them in. 

Kemp called his place The Shack, but in 
reality it was a dignified old homestead 
that had been enlarged and only slightly 
modernized. The parlor and sitting room 
of the old part had been thrown into one 
room with the broad fireplace preserved. 
The floors were painted and covered with 
rag rugs and the furniture was of a type 
that graced the homes of well to do Middle 
Westerners in about the period of the 
Mexican war. The rooms were lighted by 
a variety of oil lamps with elaborate 
frosted chimneys and shades that concealed 
the electrical source of their illumination. 

“‘Isn’t it a peach of a house!” demanded 
Trene as she convoyed Grace through the 
lower rooms with a careless air of propric- 
torship. She Jed the way up the steep 
stairway that had been retained as built 
by the original owner to the rooms above. 
Concessions to modern convenience and 
comfort had been made in the sleeping 
rooms of which there were half a dozen, 
with white woodwork and wicker furniture 
in summer cottage style. 

“Tt’s all perfectly adorable,” cried Grace. 

“You’ve got to hand it to Tommy,” 
remarked Irene, “‘he does have taste!” 

“Maybe—” Grace hesitated and Irene 
instantly read her thoughts. 

“Oh, you’re looking for the traces of a 
woman’s hand! Bless your heart, Mrs. 
Kemp doesn’t bother about The Shack! 
It was Tommy’s idea. The family come 
out for week-ends in the spring and fall 
and Tommy makes a point of having 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinner out 
here, and Mrs. Kemp invites the guests. 
I need hardly say”—Irene walked to a 
chiffonier and inspected her face intently 
in the mirror—‘“that I’ve never been in- 
vited to these en famille functions.” 

“Tt seems queer,” remarked Grace, 
dropping her hat on the bed—“I mean it’s 
queer our being here when she doesn’t 
know!” 

“Why not?” said Irene, surveying her- 
self slowly before the glass. ‘She’d 
probably like us if she knew us, and didn’t 
know we work for a living. If Tommy just 
has to play a little, isn’t it nice that he 
chooses nice little playmates like us? 
He might do much worse, and get into 
awful scrapes. You needn’t be afraid 
that the lady of the house will come tearing 
in and make a fuss. Tommy never takes a 
chance. Her ladyship’s in New York 
spending a lot of money and having a 
grand old time. For all we know she’s 
playing around a little bit herself.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t that I was thinking of so 
much,” Grace replied hastily. “I was 
just thinking that it’s like a play, this 
quaint interesting house hidden away, with 
all these lovely things, and kind o’ funny 
to think that there is a woman somewhere 
who belongs here.” 

“While we’re here we belong, my dear. 
We'll pretend it’s all ours. My conscience 
had awful twinges the first time I came 
out; but one does somehow get used to 
things.” 

At the table, with candles shedding a 
soft and circumspect light upon the silver 
and crystal, the talk at once became merry. 

“Don’t be afraid of the cocktail, Grace,” 
said Kemp, lifting his glass; “‘only a little 
orange juice and a very good gin I planted 
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Two constant dangers— 


We now know that food must protect us against them 


How science has revolutionized 
the selection of the food we eat 


T is now known that there are two 

dangers constantly threatening our 
health —- not having our body tissues 
built up and not ridding the body of 
poisonous waste matter. 


Science has discovered that medi- 
cine cannot do this for us—that it is 
our daily food which must supply 
these great body needs. 


But many American meals lack the 
life-giving elements which build up 
body tissues and the elements which 
eliminate waste matter. 


A familiar food with wonderful 
health giving properties 


Today millions are securing these 
needed food essentials by adding 
Fleischmann’s Yeast to their regular 
diet. For yeast is the richest known 
source of the necessary water-solu- 
ble vitamin. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast stimulates di- 
gestion, builds up the body tissues 
and keeps the body more resistant 
to disease. In addition, because of its 
freshness, it helps the intestines in 
their elimination of poisonous waste 
matter. You get it fresh every day. 


Laxatives gradually replaced 


A noted specialist, in his latest book, 
says of fresh, compressed yeast: “It 
should be much more frequently 
given in illness in which there is in- 
testinal disturbance. . .” This is espe- 
cially true in cases where the condi- 
tion requires the constant use of lax- 
atives. 


Fleischmann’s Y east is acorrective 
food, always fresh, and better suited 
to the stomach and intestines than 
laxatives. It is a food—and cannot 
form a habit. In tested cases normal 
functions have been restored in from 
3 days to 5 weeks. 


Skin disorders cleared up 
Many physicians and hospitals are 


prescribing Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
impurities of the skin. It has yielded 
remarkable results. In one series of 
tests forty-one out of forty-two such 
cases were improved or cured, in 
some instances in a remarkably short 
time. 

Fresh yeast has received general 
attention from the public since recent 
scientific testsprovedthat fresh yeast 
corrects run-down condition, consti- 
pation, indigestion, and certain skin 
disorders. These original tests were 
all made with Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Fleischmann’sY east isa pure,fresh 
food, rich in vitamin, in which it meas- 
ures up to the high standards set by 
laboratories and hospitals. 


Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast and 
get it fresh daily. Keep it in a cool 
dry place until ready to serve. Send 
4c in stamps for the valuable booklet, 
“The New Importance of Yeast in 
Diet.” Address THe FLeiscHmann 
Company, Dept. 1601, 701 Washing- 
ton St., New York, N. Y. 


Various ways of eating Fleischmann’s Yeast 


Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast plain or 
spread it on crackers or bread. Try 
itin water, hot or cold, or in fruit- 
juices or milk. 
Eat 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast a day. Have it on the table at 
home. Have it at your office and eat 
it at your desk. Ask for it at noon- 
time at your lunch place. You will 
like its fresh distinctive flavor and 


the clean wholesome taste it leaves 
in your mouth, 

Beware of untested yeast-vita- 
min preparationsthat contain drugs 
or other mixtures. Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is your standard of purity 
and potency. The familiar tin-foil 
package with the yellow label is the 
only form in which Fleischmann’s 
Yeast for Health is sold. 
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out here in the woods before prohibi- 
tion.” 

“When all the rest of the world is dry 
Tommy’ll still have a few bottles put 
away,” said Irene. ‘‘There’ll be cham- 
pagne, too! Here’s to you, Tommy!” 

Grace sipped the cocktail warily, drank 
a third of it and put it down with a covert 
glance to ‘see whether the others were 
watching her. 

“We're all entitled to a dividend,” 
said Kemp. “Get busy, Jerry.” 

Grace was fingering the stem of the 
cocktail glass, meditating whether she 
should try it again when Trenton met her 
gaze. Irene and Kemp were talking 


animatedly, quite indifferent to the other 
members of the party. 

“You really don’t want that,” Trenton 
said. “If you’re not used to it let it alone.” 

He picked up the glass brimming from 
the dividend Jerry had poured into it 
and drained it slowly. 

With a smile Grace quickly moved the 
glass back in front of her plate, glancing 
at Irene and Kemp to see if they were 
observing her. 

“Thank you ever so much. I really am 
not used to those things.” 

“T thought not; otherwise I should have 
let you alone.” 

“How did you know?” she asked. 
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‘“‘Oh! it’s part of my business to know 
things without being told. You might 
say that I earn my living that way.” 

He seemed amused about something; he 
constantly seemed secretly amused in a 
way of his own; but there was no mistaking 
his wish to be kind, and Grace was grateful 
for his kindness. The light touch of his 
fingers as he took the glass from her hand 
was in itself reassuring. 

“We're as good as alone in the midst of 
a deep, dark forest,’”’ she heard Kemp 
exclaim. 

Turning, she saw him bending toward 
Irene, his arm around her shoulders, 
kissing her. 


Grace Durland sees a new phase of life at this little party and learns a number of things—things about Irene 

and Kemp and about herself. Her reactions to Trenton’s frank admiration and tke result of her family’s 

discovery of the fact that she had been to dinner with Irene and two men are told in the next instalment of 
this vitally interesting novel in the FEBRUARY COSMOPOLITAN 


Not many minutes later she was seated at 
a table in a corner of the restaurant at 
the Café Royal and was carefully choosing 
a dinner. 


The more he thought over his visit to 
Adela Sellingworth the more certain did 
Francis Braybrooke become that it had 
not gone off well. Her final dismissal of 
the subject of young Craven’s possible 
happiness with Beryl Van Tuyn, if cir- 
cumstances should ever bring them to- 
gether, had been very abrupt. She had 
really almost kicked it out of the con- 
versation. 

But then she had never been fond of 
discussing love affairs. Braybrooke had 
noticed that. 

As he considered the matter he began 
to feel rather uneasy. Was it possible 
that Adela Sellingworth—his mind _hesi- 
tated, then took the unpleasant leap— 
that Adela Sellingworth was beginning 
to like young Craven in an unsuitable 
way? 

Craven certainly had behaved oddly 
when Adela Sellingworth had been dis- 
cussed between them, and when Craven 
had been the subject of discussion with 
Adela Sellingworth she had behaved 
curiously. There was something behind 
it all. Of that Braybrooke was convinced. 
But his perplexity and doubt increased to 
something like agitation a few days later 
when he met a well-born woman of his 
acquaintance, who had “gone in for” 
painting and living her own life, and had 
become a bit of a Bohemian. She hap- 
pened to mention that she had seen his 
friend, ‘‘that wonderful looking Lady 
Sellingworth,” dining at the Bella Napoli 
on a recent evening. Naturally Bray- 
brooke supposed that the allusion was to 
the night of Lady Sellingworth’s dinner 
with Beryl Van Tuyn, and he spoke of 
the lovely girl as Lady Sellingworth’s com- 
panion. But his informant, looking rather 


surprised, told him that Lady Sellingworth 
had been with a very handsome young 
man, and, on discreet inquiry being made, 
gave an admirable description, from the 
painter’s point of view, of Craven. 
Braybrooke said nothing, but he was 
secretly almost distressed. He thought it 


December Love 
(Continued from page 67) 


such a mistake for his distinguished friend 
to go wandering about in Soho alone with 
a mere boy. It was undignified. It was 
not the thing. He could not understand 
it unless really she were losing her head. 
And then he remembered her past. Al- 
though he never spoke of it, and now sel- 
dom thought about it, Braybrooke knew 
very well what sort of woman Adela 
Sellingworth had been. But her digni- 
fied life of ten years had really almost 
wiped. her former escapades out of his 
recollection. There seemed to be a gulf 
fixed between the professional beauty and 
the white-haired recluse of Berkeley 
Square. When he looked at her, sat with 
her now, if he ever gave a thought to her 
past it was accompanied, or immediately 
followed, by a mental question: “Was 
it she who did that? or ‘‘ Can she ever have 
been like that?” 

But now Braybrooke uneasily began 
to remember Lady Sellingworth’s past 
reputation and to think of the Old Guard. 

If she were to fall back into folly now, 
after what she had done ten years ago, 
the Old Guard would show her no mercy. 
Her character would be torn to pieces. 
He regretted very much his introduction 
of Craven into her life. But how could 
he have thought that she would fascinate 
a boy? 

After much careful thought—for he 
took his social responsibilities and duties 
very seriously—he resolved to take action 
on the lines which had occurred to him 
when he first began to be anxious about 
Craven’s feeling towards Adela Selling- 
worth; he resolved to do his best to bring 
Beryl Van Tuyn and Craven together. 

He took out his watch and looked at it. 
Half past three! He thought of the Wal- 
lace collection. It seemed to draw him 
strangely just then. He put his watch back 
and walked towards Manchester Square. 

He had gained the Square and was about 
to enter the enclosure before Hertford 
House by the gateway on the left when he 
saw Miss Van Tuyn come out by the gate- 
way on the right, and walk slowly away 
towards Oxford Street in deep conversation 
with a small horsey-looking man, whose 
face he could not see, but whose back and 
legs, and whose dress and headgear, strongly 


suggested to him the ring at Newmarket 
and the Paddock at Ascot. 

Braybrooke hesitated. The attraction 
of the Wallace collection no longer drew 
him. Besides it was gettinglate. On the 
other hand, he scarcely liked to interrupt 
an earnest téte-d-téte but he did want to 
talk to Miss Van Tuyn. 

So Braybrooke did a thing he had never 
done before; he “dogged” two human 
beings, walking with infinite precaution. 

His quarry presently turned into the 
thronging crowds of Oxford Street, and 
made towards the Marble Arch keeping 
to the right hand pavement. Braybrooke 
saw his opportunity. He dodged across 
the road to an island, waited there till 
a policeman, extending a woolen thumb, 
stopped the traffic, then gained the op- 
posite pavement, hurried decorously on 
that side towards the Marble Arch, and 
after a sprint of perhaps. a couple of 
hundred yards recrossed the street al- 
most at the risk of his life, and walked 
warily back towards Oxford Circus keeping 
his eyes wide open. 

Before many minutes had passed he 
discerned the graceful and athletic figure 
of Miss Van Tuyn coming towards him; 
then, immediately afterwards, he caught 
a glimpse of a blue-shaven face with an 
aquiline nose beside her, and realized 
that the man he had taken for a jockey 
was Dick Garstin, the famous painter. 

As Braybrooke knew everyone he of 
course knew Garstin, and he wondered 
now why he had not recognized his back 
in Manchester Square. But now the 
recognition gave him pause, and he almost 
wished he had not taken so much trouble 
to meet Miss Van Tuyn and her companion, 
for he could say nothing he wanted to say 
while Garstin was there; and the man was 
so damnably unconventional, in fact so 
downright rude, and so totally devoid of 
all delicacy, all insight in social matters, ° 
that even if he saw that Braybrooke 
wanted a quiet word with Miss Van Tuyn 
he would probably not let him have it. 
However, it was too late now to avoid the 
steadily advancing couple. Miss Van Tuyn 
had seen Braybrooke and sent him a smile. 
In a moment he was face to face with them 
and she stopped to greet him. 
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if you dare! 


spores may even get intimate 
enough with some friends 
of yours to swap the real truth 
about your income tax and 
about many other very per- 
sonal things. 


But how many people do 
you know well enough to en- 
able you to get on the subject 
of Halitosis with them? Not 
very many, probably. Hali- 
tosis is the medical term mean- 
ing unpleasant breath. 


As you know yourself, Hali- 
tosis is one of the least talked 
about human afflictions and at 
once one of the most commonl 
prevalent ailments. 


- Nine out of ten people suffer 
from Halitosis 5 now and 
then or chronically. Usually 
they are unconscious of it 
themselves. 


Halitosis may come from smoking, 
drinking, eating. It may be due to a 
disordered stomach, bad teeth, lung 
trouble or some other organic disorder. 
If it’s a chronic ailment, of course, 
then it is a symptom of a condition 
your doctor or dentist ought to look 
after. 


But very often it is only temporary 
and then you may overcome it by tak- 
ing a very simple personal precaution 
that will mean ease of mind for you 
and comfort for your friends. 


Listerine, for forty years the safe 
household antiseptic, is a wonderful 
combatant of Halitosis. Just use it 
regularly as a mouth wash and gargle. 
It will do the trick. 


You probably now have Listerine 
in the house and know all about its 
many other uses as a safe antiseptic. 


If you don’t, just send us your name 
and address and fifteen cents and we 
shall be glad to forward you a generous 
sample of Listerine together with a tube 
of Listerine Tooth Paste sufficient for 
10 days’ brushings. 


Address Lambert Pharmacal Come 
pany, 2136Locust St.,Saint Louis,Mo, 


or 


Halitosis 
use 


Listerine 


“T have been spending an hour at the 
Wallace collection with Mr. Garstin,” she 
said, ‘“‘and quarreling with him all the 
time. He actually pretends to dislike the 
Fragonards.” 

“Ah! how are you?” said Braybrooke, 
addressing the painter with almost ex- 
aggerated cordiality. 

Garstin nodded in his usual offhand 
way. He did not dislike Braybrooke. 
When Braybrooke was there he perceived 
him, having eyes, and having ears heard 
his voice. But hitherto Braybrooke had 
never succeeded in conveying any im- 
pression to the mind of Garstin. 

““May I—shall I be in the way if I 
turn back with you for a few steps?” he 
ventured, with the sort of side glance at 
Garstin that a male dog gives to another 
male dog while walking round and round 
on a first meeting. “It is such a pleasure 
to see you.” 

Here he threw very definite admiration 
into the eyes which he fixed on Miss Van 
Tuyn. 

She responded automatically and begged 
him to accompany them. 

“Dick is leaving me at the Marble 
Arch,” she said. “The reason he gives is 
that he is going to take a Turkish bath 
in the Harrow Road. But that is a lie 
that even an American girl brought up in 
Paris is unable to swallow. What are 
you really going to do, Dick?” 

“Good by both of you!” said Garstin 
abruptly. 

“But we haven’t got to the Marble 
Arch!” 

“What’s that got to do with it? I’m off.” 

He seemed to be going, then stopped, 
and directed the two pin points of light 
at Miss Van Tuyn. 

“T flatly refuse to make an Academy 
portrait of you, so don’t hope for it,” he 
said. “But if you come along to the 
studio tomorrow afternoon you may pos- 
sibly find me at -work on a blackmailer.” 

“Dick!” said Miss Van Tuyn, in a voice 
which startled Braybrooke. 

“T don’t promise,” said the painter. 
“T don’t believe in promises, unless you 
break ’em. But it’s just on the cards.” 

“What time, Dick?” said Miss Van 
Tuyn rather eagerly. 

“You might look in about three.” 

“T will. That’s a bargain.” 

Garstin turned on his heel and tramped 
away towards Berkeley Street. 

“You are going home by Park Lane?” 
said Braybrooke, feeling greatly relieved, 
but still rather upset. 

“Yes. But why don’t you take me 
somewhere to tea?”’ 

“Nothing I should like better. Where 
shall we go?” 

“‘Let’s go to the Ritz. I had meant to 
walk, but let us take a taxi.” 

There was certainly a change in Miss 
Van Tuyn. Braybrooke noticed it at 
once. She seemed suddenly restless, al- 
most excited and as if she were in a hurry. 

“There’s one!” she added, lifting her 
tightly furled umbrella. 

The driver stopped and in a moment 
they were on their way to the Ritz. 

The first person his eyes lit on as 
they walked towards the tea tables was 
Fanny Cronin, comfortably seated in an 
immense armchair, devouring a muffin 
in the company of an old lady, whose de- 
termined face was completely covered with 
a crisscross of wrinkles, and whose 
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withered hands were flashing with mag- 
nificent rings. 

“Oh, old Fanny with Mrs. Clem Hod- 
son!’ said Miss Van Tuyn. “She’saschool 
friend of Fanny’s from Philadelphia. Let us 
go to that table in the far corner. I'll just 
speak to them while you order tea.” 

- But I thought Miss Cronin never went 
out. 

“She never does, except with Mrs. 
Clem, unless I want her.” 

He ordered tea, then sat down anxiously 
to wait for Miss Van Tuyn. From his 
corner he watched her colloquy with the 
two school friends from Philadelphia, and 
it seemed to him that something very 
important was being said. For Fanny 
Cronin looked almost animated, and her 
manner approached the emphatic as she 
spoke to the standing girl. Mrs. Hodson 
seemed to take very little part in the con- 
versation, but sat looking very determined 
and almost imperious as she listened. 
And presently Braybrooke saw her ex- 
tremely observant dark eyes, small, pro- 
tuberant, and round as buttons, turn 
swiftly, with even, he thought, a darting 
movement, in his direction. 

But at this moment Miss Van Tuyn 
came away to him, and their tea was 
brought by a waiter. 

He thought she cast a rather satirical 
rs at him as she sat down, but she only 
said: 

“Dear old things! They are very happy 
together Mrs. Clem is extraordinarily 
proud of having “‘got Fanny out,” as she 
calls it. A boy who had successfully 
drawn a badger couldn’t be more tri- 
umphant. Now let’s forget them!” 

“T was interested,’ said Braybrooke 
clasping his beard and looking away from 
his companion, “to hear the other day 
that a young friend of mine had met you, 
a very charming and promising young 
fellow, who has a great career before him, 
unless I am much mistaken.” 

“Who?” she asked—he thought rather 
curtly. 

“Alick Craven of the Foreign office. 
He told me he was introduced to you at 
Adela Sellingworth’s.” 

“Oh yes, he was,” said Miss Van Tuyn. 

And she said no more. 

“He was very enthusiastic about you,” 
ventured Braybrooke, wondering how to 
interpret her silence. 

“Really!” 

“Ves. We belong to the same club, 
the St. James’s. He entertained me for 
more than an hour with your praises.” 

Miss Van Tuyn looked at him with 
rather acute inquiry, as if she could not 
make up her mind about something with 
which he was closely concerned. 

“He would like to meet you again,” 
said Braybrooke, with soft firmness. 

“But I have met him again two cr 
three times. He called on me.” 

“And I understand you were together 
in a restaurant in—Soho I think it was.” 

“Yes, we were.” 

“What did you think of him?” asked 
Braybrooke. 

As he put the questic 1 he was quite 
aware that he was being far from subtle. 

“He seems quite a nice sort of boy,” 
said Miss Van Tuyn, still looking rather 
coldly inquisitive, as if she were secretly 
puzzled but intended to emerge into com- 
plete understanding before she had done 
with Braybrooke. “His Foreign Office 
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When pipes begin to gossip 
you hear something - 


Listen to old Corn Cob: 

“I’m _ plain enough, 
but when I’m filled with Velvet I give any man 
the best smokin’ he ever had. But shucks, 
it ain’t me; it’s that fine Kentucky burley.” 


Get this from the Briar: 

“My boss and I hada 
hot time until he tried cool, smooth Velvet. 
But I just kept on telling him about this 
tobacco that was cured and age-mellowed 
in wooden hogsheads. And now he knows 
what natural ageing does to Velvet.” 


And this from Straight Stem: 

“T’ve been pestered 
with all kinds of high-falutin mixtures, but, 
say—no one ever handed me tobacco as good as 
aged-in-the-wood Velvet—it can’t be done.” 


Write to Velvet Joe, at 4241 Folsom Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo., for his 1922 Almanac. Sent FREE. 


Copy right 1921, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
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the trees to your table. 
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good commercial variety of pecan. Pecanways 
are the cream of the crop from the highly cul- 
tivated trees, 

Send check or money order for a box of Pecanways. 
Their attractive package makes Pecanways a novel 
gift, highly appreciated by every man, woman or child 


M. O. Dantzler, E. Pecanway Place, Orangeburg, S.C. 
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manner is rather against him. But 
perhaps someday he’ll grow out of that— 
unless it becomes accentuated.” 

“T half promised Craven the other day,” 
he lied, “‘to contrive another meeting be- 
tween you and him. But I fear he has 
bored you. And in that case perhaps 
I ought not to hold to my promise. You 
meet so many brilliant Frenchmen that 
I daresay our slower, but really I some- 
times think deeper, mentality scarcely 
appeals to you.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Miss Van 
Tuyn. “I remember a very brilliant 
American, who knew practically all the 
nations of Europe, telling me that in his 
opinion you English were the subtlest— 
I’m afraid he was rude enough to say the 
most artful—of the lot.” 

“Perhaps it is our own fault,” he said. 
“But I think we English are often mis- 
understood.” 

Miss Cronin was now standing up and 
apparently disputing the bill, for she was 
evidently talking at great length to a man 
in livery, who had a slip of paper in his 
hand, and who occasionally pointed to it 
in a respectful manner and said something, 
whereupon Miss Cronin made negative 
gestures and there was much tossing and 
shaking of heads. Resolutely Braybrooke 
looked away. It was nothing to do with 
him even if the Ritz was trying to make 
an overcharge for plum cake. 


The line showed itself in Miss Van 


Tuyn’s forehead. 

“Will you be kind and please tell her 
that I am not coming back yet as I am 
going to call on Lady Sellingworth when 
I leave here.” 

Braybrooke got up, trying to conceal 
his reluctance to obey. 

“Ts anything the matter?” asked Miss 
Van Tuyn when he rejoined her. ‘“‘Has 
old Fanny been tiresome?” 

“Oh no—no! But old Fan—I beg 
your pardon, I mean Miss Cronin—Miss 
Cronin has a peculiar—but she is very 
charming. I gave her your message and 
she quite understood. We were talking 
about plum cake.” 

“T see! A fascinating subject like 
that must be difficult to get away from.” 

““Yes—very! What a delightful woman 
Mrs. Hodson is.” 

“T think her extremely wearisome. Her 
nature is as wrinkled as her face. And 
now I must be on my way to Adela Selling- 
worth’s.” 

“May I walk with you as far as her 
door?” 

““Of course.” 

When they were out in Piccadilly he said: 

‘“And now what about my promise to 
Mr. Craven?” 

“T shall be delighted to meet him again,” 
said Miss Van Tuyn, in a careless voice. 
“And I would not have you break a promise 
on my account. Such a sacred thing!” 

“But if he bores you——” 

“He doesn’t bore me more than many 
young men do.” 

. “Then I will let you know. We might 
have a theater party.” 

“Anything you like. And why not ask 
Adela Sellingworth to make a fourth?” 

The suggestion was not at all to Bray- 
brooke’s liking, but he scarcely knew what 
to say in answer to it. 

“T am so fond of her,” continued Miss 
Van Tuyn. ‘And I’m sure she would 
enjov it.” 
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“But she so seldom goes out.” 

‘‘ All the more reason to try to persuade 
her out of her shell. I believe she will 
come if you tell her I and Mr. Craven make 
up the rest of the party. We all got on so 
well together in Soho.” 

“T will certainly ask her,” said Bray- 
brooke. 

What else could he say? 

At the corner of Berkeley Square Miss 
Van Tuyn stopped and rather resolutely 
bade him good by. 

Lady Sellingworth was “‘not at home” 
when Miss Van Tuyn called, though no 
doubt she was in the house, and the latter 
left her card, on which she wrote in pencil: 
“So sorry not to find you. Do let us 
meet again soon. I may not be in London 
much longer.’”’ When she wrote the last 
sentence she was really thinking of Paris 
with a certain irritation of desire. In 
Paris she always had a good, even a splen- 
did, time. London was treating her badly. 
Perhaps it was hardly worth while to stay 
on. She had many adorers in Paris, and 
no elderly women there ever got in her way. 
Frenchmen never ran after elderly women. 
She could not conceive of any young 
Frenchman doing what Craven had done 
if offered the choice between a girl of 
twenty-two and a woman of sixty. En- 
glishmen really were incomprehensible. 
Was it worth while to bother about them? 
Probably not. But she was by nature 
combative as well as vain, and Craven’s 
behavior had certainly given him a greater 
value in her estimation. If he had done 
the quite ordinary thing and fallen in 
love with her at once, she might have been - 
pleased and yet have thought very little 
of him. He would then have been in a 
class with many others. Now he was de- 
cidedly in a class by himself. If he loved 
he would not be an ordinary lover. She 
was angry with him. She intended some 
day to punish him. But he puzzled her, 
and very definitely now he attracted her. 

No; really she would not go back to 
Paris of the open arms and the compre- 
hensible behavior without coming to 
conclusions with Craven. To: do so 
would be to retreat practically beaten 
from the field, and she had never yet 
acknowledged a defeat. 

Besides she had something in prospect, 
something that for the moment at any 
rate would hold her in London even with- 
out the attraction, half-repellent, of 
Craven. Evidently Dick Garstin, for 
whatever reason, had done something, or 
was about to do something, for her. She 
felt almost sure that he had done what she 
wished and that tomorrow afternoon in 
Glebe Place she would meet the man to 
whom she had offered the shilling. 

That would be distinctly amusing. 
She felt on the edge of a rather uncommon 
adventure. 

On the following day, very soon after 
three, she pushed the bell outside Garstin’s 
studio door in Glebe Place. It was not 
answered immediately and, feeling im- 
patient, she rang again without waiting 
long. Garstin opened the door, and smiled 
rather maliciously on seeing her. 

“What a hurry you’re in!” he said. 
“Come along in my girl.” 

As he shut the heavy door behind her 
she turned in the lobby and said: 

“Well, Dick?” 

“Tm working in the upetaics studio,” 
he returned blandly. 
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the new laws on teeth cleaning 


Dental science, after years of research, 
has set down some new laws on teeth 
cleaning. 


Authorities advise them almost the world 
over. Leading dentists everywhere are urg- 
ing their adoption. Millions of people 
already know the benefits. 


Old methods have proved inadequate. 
Tooth troubles Lave been constantly in- 
creasing. Clean, glistening teeth have been 
Tarities. 

You owe yourself this ten-day test to see 
what the new way does. 


The war on film 


One great object is to fight the film. 
Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
Stays. 


The tooth brush, used in old ways, 
leaves much of that film intact. Then 
night and day it threatens serious dam- 


age. Most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy.’ Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acids. It holds the acids in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So no tooth matter is of more importance 
than daily film removal. 


Film combatants 


Dental science has found at last two 
effective film combatants. Authorities have 
proved them by many careful tests. 

A new-day tooth paste has been perfected, 
called Pepsodent. It avoids past mistakes 
and meets modern requirements. These 
two film combatants are embodied in it. 
So every application fights the film in two 
efficient ways. 


This Test 


will show five effects 


We offer here a’ ten-day test. 
It will be a revelation. You will 
see and feel five great effects 
which old ways do not bring 
you. 


You will realize the effect on 
film. You will see teeth highly 
polished, so film less easily ad- 
heres. 


In addition, these effects will 
come. And modern research proves 
all of them essential. 


The salivary flow will be mul- 
tiplied. That is Nature’s great 
tooth-protecting agent. 


The starch digestant in saliva 
will increase several fold. That 
is there to digest starch deposits 
on teeth, which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 


The alkalinity of the saliva 
will be multiplied. That is Na- 
ture’s neutralizer for acids which 
cause decay. 


Every application brings those 
five desired effects. Together they 
will bring you a new conception 
of clean teeth, 


Watch them whiten 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten — how they 
glisten as the film-coats disap- 
pear. 


Watch the new beauty that 
comes to the teeth. Learn the 
new feeling of cleanliness. A few 
days will convince you that this 
new method is essential, both to 
you and yours. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 392, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, bringing five desired effects. 
Approved by authorities and now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere. Supplied by druggists in large tubes. 
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“What are you at work on?” 

“Go up and you'll see for yourself.” 

She hastened through the studio on the 
ground floor, mounted the wide staircase 
swiftly, and came into another large 
studio built out at the back of the building. 
Here Garstin worked on his portraits, and 
here she expected to come face to face 
with the living bronze. As she drew near 
to the entrance of the studio she felt posi- 
tive that he was waiting for her. But 
when she reached it, and looked quickly 
and expectantly round, she saw at once 
that the great room was empty. 

Evidently Garstin had stopped below 
for a moment in. the ground floor studio, 
but she now heard his-heavy tramp on the 
stairs behind her and turned almost 
angrily. 

“Dick, is this intended for a joke?” 

“Why don’t you take off your hat?” 

But for once. Miss. Van Tuyn’s vanity 
was not on the alert; for once she did not 
care whether Garstin admired her head 
or not. 

“T shall not take off my hat,” she said, 
brusquely. “I don’t intend to stay unless 
there is the reason which I expected and 
which induced me. to come here.. Have 
you seen that remarkable looking man 
again or not?” - ° 

“T have,” said Garstin, with a mis- 
chievous smile. 

Miss Van Tuyn looked slightly mollified, 
but still uncertain. , 

“Did you speak to him?” she asked. 

“T told him who I was, and what I 
wanted with him, and that I wanted it 
with him at three this afternoon. He’s 
got the address. But whether we have 
any reason to expect him is more than 
I can say.” 

She looked quickly at the watch on her 
wrist. 

“Tt is just half past three. I was late.” 

After an instant of silence she sat down 
on an old-fashioned sofa covered with dull 
green and red silk. Just behind it on an 
easel stood a half-finished portrait of the 
Cora woman, staring with hungry eyes 
over an empty tumbler. 

“Give me a cigarette, Dick,” she said. 
“Did he say he would come?” 

“T explained that I occasionally painted 
portraits and that I wished to make a study 
of his damned remarkable head. Upon 
that he handed me his card. Here it is.” 

And Garstin drew out of a side pocket 
a visiting card which he gave to Miss Van 
Tuyn. 

She read, “‘ Nicholas Arabian.” 

There was no address in the corner. 

“What a curious name.” 

She sat gazing at the card and smoking 
her cigarette. 

At this moment an electric bell sounded 
below. 

“There he is!” said Miss Van Tuyn. 
“Do go down quickly and let him in, or he 
may think it is all a hoax and go away.” 

The painter stood looking at her keenly, 
with his hands in his pockets and his strong, 
thin legs rather wide apart. 

“Well at any rate you’re damned un- 
conventional,” he said. ‘“‘At this moment 
you even look unconventional. What are 
your eyes shining about?” 

“Dick—do go!” 

She laid a hand on his arm. There 
was a strong grip in her fingers. 

“This is a little adventure. And I 
love an adventure,” she said. 


‘“T only hope it ends badly,” said 
Garstin, as he turned towards the stair- 
case. “‘He’s more patient than you. He 
hasn’t rung twice.” 

“T believe he’s gone!” she said, almost 
angrily as he disappeared down the stairs. 

Presently she heard the front door open 
and listened. Dick Garstin’s big bass 
voice said in an offhand tone: 

“Halloh! thought you weren’t coming! 
Glad to see you. Come along in!” 

“‘T know I am late,” said a warm voice, 
the voice of a man. “For me this place 
has been rather difficult to find. I am not 
well acquainted with the painters’ quarters 
of London.” 

A door banged heavily. 

“Up those stairs right ahead of you!” 
said Garstin. 

Miss Van Tuyn quickly drew back and 
sat down-again on the sofa. An instant 
after she had done so the living bronze 
appeared at the top of the stairs, and his 
big brown eyes rested on her. No ex- 
pression either of surprise, or of anything 
else, came into his face as he saw her. 
And she realized immediately that what- 
ever else this man was he was supremely 
self-possessed. Yet he had turned away 
from her shilling. Why was that? In 
that moment she began to wonder about 
him. As Garstin joined him Miss Van 
Tuyn.slowly got up from her sofa. 

‘A friend of mine—Beryl Van Tuyn,” 
said Garstin. “Come to have a look 
round at what I’m up to.” (He glanced 
at Miss Van Tuyn.) “Mr. Arabian,” 
he added. “Take off your coat, won’t 
you? Throw it anywhere.” 

Arabian bowed to Miss Van Tuya, still 
looking formal and as if she were a total 
stranger whom he had never set eyes on 
before. She bowed to him. As she did 
so she thought that he was a little older 
than she had supposed. He was cer- 
tainly over thirty. She wondered about 
his nationality and suspected that very 
mixed blood ran in his veins. 

He obeyed Garstin’s suggestion, took 
off his coat, and laid it with his hat, 
gloves and stick on a chair close to the 
staircase. Then for the first time he 
spoke to Miss Van Tuyn, who was still 
standing. 

“T always love a studio, Mademoiselle,” 
he said. “And when Mr. Garstin”—he 
pronounced the name with careful clear- 
ness—‘was good enough to invite me to 
his I was very thankful. His pictures are 
famous.” 

“Are you going to allow me to paint 
you?” he said to Arabian. ‘That’s what 
I’m after. I should like to do a head of 
you. I could make something of it— 
something—yes!”’ 

He still stared with concentrated at- 
tention, and suddenly a faint whistle came 
from his lips. Without removing his eyes 
from Arabian he whistled several times 
a little tune of five notes, like the song of 
a thrush. Arabian meanwhile returned 
his gaze rather doubtfully, slightly smiling. 

“Ever been painted?” said Garstin, 
at last. 

“No, never. 
sculptor for the figure. 


Once I have sat to a 
But that was 


when I was very young. I was something 
of an athlete as a boy.” 

“‘T should say so,” said Garstin. “ Well, 
what do you think, eh?” 

In reply to Garstin’s question Arabian 
asked another question. 
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“Yo. wish to make a portrait of me?” 

“T do—in oils.” 

“Will it take long?” 

“T couldn’t say. I might be a week 
over it, or less, or more. I shall want you 
every day.” 

“And when it is done?” said Arabian. 
“What happens to it?” 

“Tf it’s up to the mark—my mark—I 
shall want to exhibit it.” 

Arabian said nothing for a moment. 
He seemed to be thinking rather seriously, 
and presently his large eyes turned to- 
wards Miss Van Tuyn for an instant, 
almost, she thought, as if they wished to 
consult her, to read in her eyes something 
which might help him to a decision. She 
felt that the man was flattered by Garstin’s 
request, but she felt also that something— 
she did not know what—held him back 
from granting it. And again she won- 
dered about him. 

Finally, as if coming to a conclusion 
as to what he considered it wise to do for 
the moment, Arabian said: 

“Excuse me, but are these pictures 
which I see portraits painted by you?” 

“Every one of them,” said Garstin, 
rather roughly and impatiently. 

“Will you allow me to look at them?” 

‘““They’re there to be looked at.” 

Again Arabian glanced at Miss Van 
Tuyn. She got up from the sofa quickly. 

“T will show Mr. Arabian the pictures,” 
she said. 

She had noticed the cloud lowering on 
Garstin’s face and knew that he was irri- 
tated by Arabian’s hesitation. As Garstin 
had once said to her he could be, “‘sensi- 
tive,’ although his manners were often 
rough, and his face was what is usually 
called a “hard” face. He was now 
obviously in a surly temper, and Miss Van 
Tuyn knew from experience that when 
resisted he was quite capable of an explo- 
sion. How, she wondered, would Arabian 
face an outburst from Garstin. She could 
not tell. But she thought it wise if possi- 
ble to avoid anything disagreeable. So 
she came forward smiling. 

“That will be very kind,” said Arabian, 
in his soft and warm voice, and with his 
marked, but charming foreign accent. “I 
am not expert in these matters.” 

Garstin pushed up his lips in a sort of 
sneer. Miss Van Tuyn sent him a look, 
and for once he heeded a wish of hers. 

“T’ll be back in a minute,” he said. 
“Have a good stare at my stuff, and if you 
don’t like it why, damn it, you’re free to 
say so!” 

Miss Van Tuyn’s look had sent him 
away down the stairs to the ground floor 
studio. Arabian had not missed her 
message, but he was apparently quite 
impassive, and did not show that he had 
noticed the painter’s ill humor. 

For the first time Miss Van Tuyn was 
quite alone with the living bronze. 

“Do you know much about pictures?” 
she asked him. 

“Not very much,” he answered, with 
a long soft look at her. “I have only one 
way to judge them.” 

“And what way is that?” 

“Tf they are portraits, I mean.” 

“ Yes? ” 

“‘T judge them by their humanity. One 
does not want to be made worse than one 
is in a picture.” - . 

“T’m afraid you won’t like Dick Gar- 
stin’s work,” she said, decisively. 
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She was rather disappointed. Had this 
audaciously handsome man a cult for the 
pretty-pretty? 

“Let us see!’’ he replied, smiling. 

He looked round the big studio. As 
he did so she noticed that he had an ex- 
traordinarily quick and all-seeing glance, 
and realized that in some way, in some 
direction, he must be clever, even ex- 
ceptionally clever. There were some eight 
or ten canvases displayed, a few finished, 
others half finished, or only just begun. 

“But they are all women and all of 
a certain world!’”’ he said, almost suspi- 
ciously. is that?” 

“Garstin is passing through a phase just 
now. He paints from the Café Royal.” 

“Oh!” 

He paused, and his brown face took on 
a look of rather hard- meditation. 

“Does he never paint what they call 
decent people?” he inquired. ‘One may 
occasionally spend an hour at the Café 
Royal—especially if one is not English— 
without belonging to the bas-fonds. I do 
not know whether Mr. Dick Garstin 
understands that.” 

“Of course he does,” she said, instantly 
grasping the meaning of his hesitation. 

“The question is,” he added, ‘‘ whether 
one wishes to be painted as bad when per- 
haps one is not so bad. Many people, 
I think, might fear to be painted by this 
very famous Mr. Dick Garstin.” 

“Would you be afraid to be painted by 
him?” she said. 

He cast a sharp side glance at her with 
eyes which looked suddenly vigilant. 

“T did not say that.”- 

“He'll be furious if you refuse.” 

“T see he is accustomed generally to have 
what he wishes.” 

“Yes. And he would make a mag- 
nificent thing of you. I am certain of 
that.” 

She saw vanity looking out of his eyes 
and her vanity felt suddenly almost 
strangely at home with it. 

“It’s a compliment, I know, that he 
should wish to paint me,” said Arabian. 
“But why does he?” 

The question sounded to Miss Van Tuyn 
almost suspicious. 

“He admires your appearance,” she 


answered. thinks you a very striking 
type.” 
“Ah! Atype! But what of?” 


“He didn’t tell me,’’ she answered. 

Arabian was silent for a moment; then 
he said, 

“Does Mr. Dick Garstin get high prices 
portraits?” Are they worth a great 

eal?” 

“Yes,” she said, with a sudden light 
touch of disdain, which she could not 
forego. ‘The smallest sketch of a head 
painted by him will fetch a lot of money.” 

“ Ah—indeed!”’ 

“Let him paint you! There he is— 
coming back.” 

As Garstin reappeared Arabian turned 
to him with a smile that looked cordial 
and yet that seemed somehow wanting in 
real geniality. 

have seen them all.” 

“Have you? Well, let’s have a drink.” 

He went over to the Spanish cabinet, 
and brought out of it ‘a flagon of old 
English glassware, soda water, and three 
tall, tulip shaped glasses with long stems. 

“Come on! Let’s sit down!” he said, 
Setting them down on a table. “I'll get 


chair for you, Arabian. Help yourselves!” 

He moved off and returned with a box 
of his deadly cigars. Arabian took one 
without hesitation, and accepted a stiff 
whisky and soda. While he had been 
downstairs Garstin had apparently re- 
covered his good humor, or had deliber- 
ately made up his mind to take a certain 
line with his guest from the Café Royal. 
He said nothing about his pictures, made 
no further allusion to his wish to paint 
Arabian’s portrait, but flung himself 
down, lit a cigar, and began to drink and 
smoke and talk, very much as if he were 
in the bar of an inn with a lot of good 
fellows. 

For his own benefit, and incidentally 
for hers, Garstin was carelessly, but 
cleverly, trying to find out things about 
Arabian, not things about his life, but 
things about his education, and his mind, 
and his temperament. He talked about 
London, which Arabian apparently knew 
fairly well, though he said he had never 
lived long in London; then about Paris 
which Arabian also knew, and spoke of 
like a man who visited it now and then 
for purposes of pleasure. Then Garstin 
spoke of the art he followed, of the old 
Italian painters and of the Galleries of 
Italy. Arabian became very quiet. His 
attitude and bearing were those of one 
almost respectfully listening to an expert 
holding forth on a subject he had made his 
own. 

“Work—it’s the thing in life!”’ roared 
Garstin. “It’s the great consolation for 
all the damnableness of the human ex- 
istence. Work first and the love of 
women second!” 

“Thank you very much for your chiv- 
alry, Dick,” said Miss Van Tuyn, sending 
one of her most charming blue glances to 
the living bronze, who returned it, al- 
most eagerly, she thought. 

‘And the love of women betrays,” con- 
tinued Garstin. “But work never lets you 
down.” 

He flung out his right arm and quoted 
sonorously from Pissarro: “Le travail est 
un merveilleux regulateur de santé morale 
et physique. La souffrance n’a de prise 
que sur les paresseux. I paint portraits 
because doing it helps me to live!” he 
almost shouted. 

And he returned to the subject of 
women, and spoke on it so freely and fully, 
that Miss Van Tuyn presently pulled him 
up. Rather to her surprise he showed 
unusual meekness under her interruption. 

“All right, my girl! I’ve done! I’ve 
done! ‘But I always forget you’re not 
a young man.” 

“Ma foil” said Arabian, almost under 
his breath. 

Garstin looked across at him. 

“‘She’s a Tartar! She’d keep the devil 
himself in order.’ 

“He deserves restraint far less than you 
do,” said Miss Van Tuyn. 

“She won’t leave me alone,” continued 
Garstin, flinging one leg over the arm of 
his easy: chair. “She even attacks me 
about my painting, says I only paint the 
rats of the sewers.” ° 

“T never said that!”’ said Miss Van 
Tuyn. “I said you were a painter of the 
underworld, and so you are.” 

“But Mr. Dick Garstin also paints 
judges, Mademoiselle,” said Arabian. 

“Oh Lord! Drop the Mister! I’m 


the cigars. Squat here, Beryl. Here’s a “Dick Garstin tout court or I’m nothing. 
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Now, Arabian, you know the reason, part 
of the reason, why I want to stick you on 
canvas.” 

“You mean because——” 

He seemed to hesitate, and touched his 
little Guardsman’s mustache. 

“Because you’re a jolly fine subject and 
nothing to do with-the darlings that live 
in the sewers.” 

“Ah! Thank you!” 
“But you paint judges!” 

“T only put that red-faced old ruffian 
here as a joke. Directly I set eyes on him 
I knew he ought to have been in quod him- 
self! Come now, what do you say? Look 
here! I'll make a bargain with you. Til 
give you the thing when it’s done.” 

Miss Van Tuyn looked at Garstin in 
amazement, and missed the sudden gleam 
of light that came into Arabian’s eyes. 
But Garstin did not miss it and repeated: 

“Tl give you the thing! Now what 
do you say? Is it a bargain?” 

“But how can I accept?” said Arabian, 
— adding, “And how can I refuse? 

r 


said Arabian. 


“Drop the Mister, I say!” 

“Dick Garstin then!” 

“That’s better.” 

“T wish to tell you that I am not a con- 
noisseur of art. On the other hand, 
please, I have an eye for what is fine. 
Mademoiselle I hope will say it is so?” 

He looked at Miss Van Tuyn. 

“Mr. Arabian made some remarkably 
cute remarks about the portraits, Dick,” 
she said, in reply to the glance. 

“T care for a fine painting so much that 
really I do not know how to refuse the 
temptation you offer me—Dick Garstin.” 

Garstin poured himself out another 
whisky. 

“T’ll start on it tomorrow,” he Said, 
staring hard at the man who had now be- 
come definitely his subject. 

Soon afterwards Arabian got up and 
said he must go. As he said this he looked 
pleadingly at Miss Van Tuyn. But she 
sat still in her chair, a cigarette between her 
lips. He said goodbye to her formally. 
Garstin went down with Arabian to let 
him out, and was.away for three or four 
minutes. From her chair Miss Van Tuyn 
heard*a murmur of voices, then presently a 
loud bass: ‘‘ Tomorrow morning at eleven 
sharp!” then the bang of a door. A minute 
later Garstin bounded up the stairs heavily, 
yet with a strong agility. 

“T’ve got him, my girl! He’s afraid of 
it like the devil, but I’ve got him. I hit 
on the only way. I found the only bait 
which my fish would take. Now for 
another cigar!” 

He seized the box. 

“Did you see his eyes when I said I'd 
give him the picture?” 

“No; I was looking at you.” 


“Then you missed revelation. I had 
diagnosed him all right.” 

“Tell me your diagnosis.” 

“T told it to you long ago. That fellow 


is a being of the underworld.” 

Miss Van Tuyn slightly reddened. 

“TI wonder!” she said. “I’m not at all 
sure that you’re right, Dick.” 

“What did you gather when I put him 
through his paces just now?” he asked, send- 
ing out clouds of strong smelling smoke. 

“Oh—I don’t know! Not very much. 
He seems to have been about, to have 
plenty of money.” 
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“And no education. He doesn’t know 
a thing about pictures, painters. Just 
at first I thought he might have been a 
model. Not a bit of it! Books mean 
nothing to him. What that chap has 
studied is the pornographic book of life, 
my girl. He has no imagination. His 
feelings run straight in the direction of 
sensuality. He’s as ignorant and as 
clever as they’re made. He’s never done 
a stroke of honest work in his life and 
despises all those who are fools enough to 
toil, me among them. He is as acquisitive 
as a monkey and a magpie rolled into one. 
His constitution is made of iron and I 
dare say his nerves are made of steel. 
He’s a rare one, I tell you, and I’ll make 
a rare picture of him.” 

“T don’t know whether you are right, 
Dick.” 

Garstin seemed quite unaffected by her 
doubt of his power to read character. 
Perhaps at that moment he was coolly 
reading hers, and laughing to himself 
about women. But if so he did not show 
it. And she said in a moment, 

“You are really going to give him the 


portrait?” 
“Ves, when I’ve exhibited it. Not be- 
fore, of course. The gentleman isn’t going 


to have it all his own way.” 
Miss Van Tuyn looked rather thought- 


young woman tremendously. Perhaps it 
was on account of the suicide that she was 
leaving England. Who knows? All mere 
supposition, of course. I tried to get hold 
of Ollinson’s mother. She’d died. I tried 
everything. I got on the traces of about 
nineteen girls that Ollinson was supposed 
to have been interested in. But mine 
didn’t happen to be among them. And 
I can tell you that none of the others was 
the least bit like her, either.” 

A silence. 

“Why didn’t she come back the next 
day?” Devra said, half to himself. 

“God knows. Perhaps afraid. Per- 
haps she had a sense of duty elsewhere 
. She may have been runover. People 
are run over every day... . If she’s 
alive now she’s over sixty—she’s just 
a ruin of the girl I knew. She may be a 
grandmother. It’s forty years ago. A 
long time.” 

Another silence. 

“T think you’ve never married, Mr. 
Field,” said Devra, lapsing slightly from 
good taste. Devra had his moments of 
crudity. 

“ No.” 

“It’s so long ago I suppose it seems to 
you now as if it had happened to some- 
body else and not to you.’ 

“Nothing of the kind,” Field‘answered 
with strange curtness. “It happened 
to me.” 

Soon afterwards Devra rose to depart. 

“We may as well walk down,” said 


Field, as he switched on the staircase lights. 
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ful, even preoccupied. Almost immedi- 
ately afterwards she got up to go. 
“Coming tomorrow?” he said. 
““What—to see you paint?” 
“Coming?” 
“You really mean that I may?” 


“T do. You'll help me.” 

She looked pe startled and then, 
immediately, keenly curious. 

“T don’t see how.” 

“No reason you should! Now off 
with you! I’ve got things to do.” 

“Then good by,” 

As she was going away she stopped for 
a moment before the portrait of the judge. 

“He found out why you painted that 
portrait.” 

“Arabian?” said Garstin. 

“Yes. And he said something about 
it that wasn’t stupid.” 

“What was that?” 

“He said it was more than the portrait 
of one man, that it was a portrait of the 
world’s hypocrisy.” 

“Damned good!” said Garstin with 
a sonorous chuckle. ‘And his portrait 
will be more than the portrait of one man.” 

“Yes?” she said, looking eagerly at him. 

But he would not say anything more, 
and she went away full of a deep curiosity, 
but thankful that she had decided to 
stay on in London. 


Strangely stirred by the loyal friendship—if nothing more—of Craven, “ realizing the 
peaceful companionship which a marriage with Sur 
Lady Sellingworth realizes that a crisis must come—a decision must be made. Beryl 
Van Tuyn, also, aware of Arabian’s frank admiration—love, Garstin called it—and strongly 
impelled by a half-fearful feeling of admiration for him—“purely physical,” said 
Garstin—has to make up her mind how far she is willing to let this curious acquaintance 
carry her. Both Lady Sellingworth and Beryl Van Tuyn solve their problems in 
the next instalment of this ~emarkable novel in the FEBRUARY COSMOPOLITAN. 


Nine O'Clock ” Tomorrow 


(Concluded from page 48) 


Seymour would bring to her, 


Devra followed slowly, glancing at the 
pictures on the staircase walls, which 
Field had not as yet shown to him. 

“This is it,” said Field, halting on the 
first floor landing. 

There hung the unfinished portrait. 
Devra examined it intently. A work 
youthful but-masterly. . . . Yes, a lovely 
creature in the demoded frock and funny - 
bonnet—tantalizing, mysterious, virginal, 
voluptuous, acquiescent.... The wet 
mouth! . . . Worth no doubt a couple of 
thousand pounds at Christie’s. 

“T hung it there,” said Field, ‘because 
it was just there—it was just there—she 
stopped and—told me I’d been very good 
to her.” 

Outside Devra stood and looked at the 
beautiful silhouetted Corinthian facade of 
the famous church rising from the silence 
of the Square hugely against a soft sky. 
And he heard Raphael Field shooting the 
bolts within. Tomorrow night the de- 
crepit old fellow with his dignified smile, 
half boyish and half senile, would no 
doubt be dining forlornly alone once more 
at the club. What a life! What a ca- 
reer! What a memory! The decrepit 
old fellow had created masterpieces; and 
he had lived. Devra, walking thought- 
fully in the direction of his immense and 
perfectly appointed home, reflected that 
though he, Devra, had got much in this 
world he had not got quite everything. 
He was a little disturbed in his compla- 
af to find himself envying Raphael 
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The Woman Trap 


(Continued from page 56) 


Manhasset, and that we had been together 
alone before—I suppose she means that 
time, in her apartment. It looks as though 
I had been caught in a trap, but can I 
make a jury believe it? Jim, my lawyer 
says, offers me a big sum in cash if I will 
let things go through quietly—as though I 
would take a cent of his money. 

If the thing goes to a fight, my life is 
ruined, no matter how the case turns out. 
The thought of going on the stand and 
telling the whole wretched story before a 
gaping crowd makes me sick at heart. I 
believe I’d rather die first. 


Sunday 

I’m tired—terribly tired. I feel like 
creeipng away somewhere and beginning 
life all over again. Jim’s lawvers are in- 
sistent that I decide about the divorce. 
They have begun to threaten me. Eva 
has left town. I don’t know where Jim is. 
And Mr. Andrews, it seems, has taken his 
wife and child and gone to Europe. The 
coward! Iam alone. 

I begin to feel that it would demean me 
less to let Jim have the divorce than to soil 
my hands by fighting him. I loathe and 
despise him. I hope I shall never see him 
again. 

I shall leave here tomorrow. 


Thursday 

Thank God I am no longer Mrs. James 
Hardy! The referee granted Jim an abso- 
lute divorce yesterday. I did not contest 
the case, and the papers are sealed. No- 
body knows anything about it—even the 
newspapers said nothing. Jim’s money is 
responsible for that. He sent me a big 
check, but I refused it. I prefer to work 


for a living. 
Monday 

At last I understand—everything. Jim 
and Eva Hollingsworth were married 
today. The wretched, miserable snake! 
I suppose I should be justified in killing 
her. I see now that she planned it all from 
the very first. She and Jim. I wish them 
joy of their bargain, but I would rather be 
in my position than in hers. 


Dr. Garvin stared at the written page, a 
very grim expression on his handsome face. 
An interne came into the room. 

“Doctor,” he said, “I think you had 
better take a look at that patient in Num- 
ber Seven—Mrs. Hardy.” 

: “Hardy!” The doctor sprang to his 
eet. 

“Why, yes, sir. Mrs. James Hardy. 
The abdominal case you operated this 
afternoon. She’s conscious now. You 
asked us to let you know. Pretty far gone, 
I’m afraid. Her husband hasn’t answered 
our wire. Delirious for a time. Kept ask- 
ing the nurse to send for somebody named 
Copeland.” 

“T’ll see her at once.” Dr. Garvin strode 
to the door. In it he met Aileen. 

“VYou—you’ve read it?” she asked 
timidly, noting the grimness of his face. 

“Yes.” He turned to the interne. “Go 
up, Eagan,” he said. “TI’ll join you in a 
moment.” When the man had gone he 
Swept Aileen into his arms. “You poor 


child,” he whispered, and kissed her. “I 
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“And you—believe?” 

“T believe in you. I have always be- 
lieved in you. I love you. Come—that 
woman in Number Seven has been asking 
for you.’ 

“For me? But—how did she know I 
was here?” 

“She didn’t. Wanted them to send for 
you. I should think it might be very hard for 
anyone to die with a thing like that on their 

soul.” He led the way to the elevator. 

Eva Hardy lay against the pillows like a 
figure of marble, so white she was. . Her lips 
moved soundlessly, her eyes stared fixedly 
at the ceiling. Dr. Garvin drew Aileen to 
the side of the bed. 


“Mrs. Hardy,” he said, “‘you have been 
asking for Miss Copeland. Here she is.”’ 

The sick woman turned her head, then 
as she saw Aileen Copeland she shrank 
back, a look of fear in her eyes. 

“ Xileen!” she gasped, and lay silent. 

“What do you want with me, Eva?” 
Aileen asked. 

“God—don’t you see! I—I think I’m 
going to die. I can’t go, with what I did to 
you on my conscience.” She turned to the 
nurse, her voice very weak and faint. 
“Write down what I am going to say. It 
must be witnessed. I tricked this woman— 
so that her husband could divorce her—and 
marry me. I lied, on the stand. It was I 
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who unlocked her bedroom door. She was 


innocent—innocent—oh, God! I’m so 
weak.” She clutched despairingly at her 
throat. “‘She must have the divorce set aside 
—then get another—from him. Promise me 
—Aileen. He is a brute and I—I hate him 
—but I deserved—everything—forgive—” 

She fell back unconscious. 

Dr. Garvin grasped the woman’s wrist, 
gave some hurried instructions to his 
assistant. 

“There’s just one chance to save her,” 
he said. “Blood transfusion. At once. 
Whom can we call on, Eagan?” 

“Let me,” said Aileen, and began to 
unbutton the sleeve of her blouse. 


A Whisper in the Night 


returned from dumping his load, Breault 
said: 

“You see, we know this Jolly Roger 
fellow is spending the winter somewhere up 
here. And Cassidy says there is a girl down 
south——” 

Jolly Roger’s face was hidden. 

‘“‘___who would like to see him,” fin- 
ished Breault. 

When McKay turned toward him the 
Ferret was carelessly lighting his pipe. 

“T remember—Cassidy told me about 
this girl,” said Jolly Roger. “He said— 
some day—he would trap this—this man— 
through the girl. So if I happen to meet 
Jolly Roger McKay, and send him back to 
the girl, it will help out the law. Is that 
it, Breault? And is there any reward 
tacked to it? Anything in it for me?” 

Breault was looking at him, puffing out 
tobacco smoke, and with that odd twist of a 
smile about his thin lips. 

“Listen to the storm,” he said. ‘I think 
it’s getting worse—Cummings!” 

Suddenly he held out a hand to Peter, 
who sat near the lamp, his bright eyes 
fixed watchfully on the stranger. 

“Nice dog you have, Cummings. Come 
here, Peter! Peter—Peter——” 

Tight fingers seemed to grip at McKay’s 
throat. He had not spoken Peter’s name 
since the rescue of Breault. 

““Peter—Peter——” 

The Ferret was smiling affably. But 
Peter did not move. In that moment 
McKay wanted to hug him up in his 
arms. 

The Ferret laughed. 

“‘He’s a good dog, a very good dog, ie: 
mings. I like a one-man dog, and I also 
like a one-dog man. That’s what Jolly 
Roger McKay is, if you ever happen to 
meet him. Travels with one dog. An aire- 
dale, and his name is Peter. Funny name 
for a dog, isn’t it?” 

He faced the outer room, stretching his 
long arms above his head. 

“I’m going to try sleep again, Cum- 
mings. Good night! And—Mother of 
Heaven!—listen to the wind.” 

“Yes, it’s a bad night,” said McKay. 

He looked at Peter when Breault was 
gone, and his heart was beating fast. He 
could hear the wind, too. It was sweeping 
over the Barren more fiercely than before, 
and the sound of it brought a steely glitter 
into his eyes. This time he could not run 
away from the law. Flight meant death. 
He was in a trap—a trap built by himself. 
That is, if Breault had guessed the truth, 


(Continued from page 74) 


and he believed he had. There was only 
one way out—and that meant fight. 

He went into the outer room for his pack 
and a blanket. He did not look at Bre- 
ault, but he knew the man’s narrow eyes 
were following him. He left the alcohol 
lamp burning, but in his own room, after 
he had spread out his bed, he extinguished 
the light. Then, very quietly, he dug a hole 
through the snow partition between the 
two rooms. With his eye close to the aper- 
ture he could see Breault. The Ferret was 
sitting up, and leaning toward Porter. He 
reached over, and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

Jolly Roger widened the snow-slit an- 
other inch, straining his ears to hear. He 
could see Tavish and the girl asleep. In 
another moment Porter was sitting up, 
with the Ferret’s hand gripping his arm 
warningly. Breault motioned toward the 
inner room, and Porter was silent. Then 
Breault bent over and began to whisper. 
Jolly Roger could see very clearly the 
change that came into Porter’s face. His 
eyes widened, and he stared toward the inner 
room, making a movement as if to rouse 
Tavish. 

The Ferret stopped him. 

“Don’t get excited. Let them sleep.” 

McKay heard that much—and no more. 
For some time after that the two men sat 
close together, conversing in whispers. 
Jolly Roger watched them until Breault 
extinguished the second lamp. ‘Then he 
lightly plugged the hole in the partition 
with snow, and reached out in the darkness 
until his hand found Peter. 

“They think they’ve got us, boy,” he 
whispered. ‘They think they’ve got us!” 

Very quietly they lay for an hour. Mc- 
Kay did not sleep, and Peter was wide 
awake. At the end of that hour Jolly 
Roger crept on his hands and knees to the 
doorway and listened. One after another 
he picked out the steady breathing of the 
sleepers. Then he began feeling his way 
around the wall of his room until he came 
to a place where the snow was very soft. 

“An air-drift,” he whispered to Peter, 
close at his shoulder. “We'll fool ’em, boy. 
And we'll fight—if we have to.” 

He began worming his head and shoul- 
ders and body into the air-drift like a gimlet. 
A foot at a time he burrowed himself 
through, heaving his body up and down 
and sideways to pack the light snow, leav- 
ing a round. tunnel two feet in diameter 
behind him. Within an hour he had come 
to the outer crust on the windward side of 


the big snow dune. He did not break 
through this crust, which was as tough as 
crystal glass, but lay quietly for a time and 
listened to the sweep of the wind outside. 
Then he returned to his room. The mouth 
of his tunnel he packed with snow. After 
that he wound the blanket about him and 
gave himself up calmly to sleep. 

Only Peter lay awake after that. And it 
was Peter who roused Jolly Roger in what 
would have been the early dawn outside 
the snow dune. McKay felt his restless 
movement and opened his eyes. He could 
hear movement and low voices. Carefully 
he dug out once more the little hole in the 
snow wall, and widened the slit. 

Breault and Tavish were asleep, but Por- 
ter was sitting up, and close beside him sat 
the girl. Her coiled hair was loosened, and 
had fallen over her shoulders. McKay 
could see her hand clasping Porter’s arm. 
Porter was talking, with his face so close to 
her bent head that his lips touched her hair, 
and though Jolly Roger could understand no 
word that was spoken he knew Porter was 
whispering the exciting secret of his identity 
to Josephine Tavish. He could see a shadow 
of protest in her face. Porter cautioned her 
with a finger at her lips, then ‘his fingers 
closed about her uncoiled hair as he drew 
her tohim. McKay watched the long kiss 
between them. The girl drew away quickly 
then, and Porter tucked the blanket about 
her. After that he stretched out again 
beside Breault. 

Jolly Roger guessed what had happened. 
The girl had awakened, a bit nervous, and 
had roused Porter and asked him to relight 
the alcohol lamp. And Porter had told her 
of the interesting discovery which Breault 
had made—and kissed her. 

Every few minutes he looked through 
the slit in the snow wall. The last time, 
half an hour after Porter had returned to 
his blanket, Josephine Tavish was sitting 
up. She was very wide awake. McKay 
watched her as she rose slowly to her knees, 
and then to her feet. She bent over Porter 
and Breault to make sure they were alseep, 
and then came straight toward his room. 

He lay back on his blanket, with one 
hand gripped closely about Peter. 

“Be quiet, boy,” he whispered. 

He could see the shutting out of light at 
his door as the girl stood there, listening for 
his breathing. He breathed heavily, and 
before he closed his eyes he saw Josephine 
Tavish coming toward him. In a moment 
she was bending over him. He could feel 
the soft caress of her loose hair on his face 
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and hands. Then she knelt quietly down 
beside him, stroking Peter with her hand, 
and shook him lightly by the shoulder. 

“Jolly Roger!” she whispered. 

He looked up at the white face. 

“Yes,” he replied softly. “What is it, 
Miss Tavish?” 

She bent her face still nearer to him, 
until her hair cluttered his throat and 
breast. 

“Listen to me. If you are Jolly Roger 
McKay, you must get away before Breault 
awakens inthemorning. I think the storm 
is cver—there is no wind—and if vou are 
here when day comes——” 

Her fingers loosened. Jolly Roger 
reached out and found her hand: It clasped 
his own—firm, warm, thrilling. 

“T thank you for what you have done,” 
she whispered. “But the law—and Bre- 
ault—they have no mercy!” 

She was gone, swiftly and silently. 

In the gloom he drew Peter close to him. 

“We're up against it again, Pied-Bot. 
We've got to take another chance.” 

He worked without sound, and in a quar- 
ter of an hour his pack was ready, and the 
entrance to his tunnel dug out. He went 
into the outer room then, where Josephine 
Tavish was awake. Jolly Roger panto- 
mimed his desire as she sat up. He wanted 
something from one of the packs. She 
smiled gently at him, and her lips formed 
an unvoiced whisper of gratitude as he 
turned to go. He thought she was beautiful 
then, with her shining hair and eyes, and her 
lips parted, and her hands half reaching out 
to him, as if in that moment of parting 
she was giving him courage and faith. 
Suddenly she pressed the palms of her 
fingers to her mouth and sent the kiss of 
gaa to him through the twilight 
glow. 

A moment later, crawling through his 
tunnel with Peter close behind him, there 
was an exultant singing in Jolly Roger’s 
heart. Again he was fleeing from the law, 
but always, as Yellow Bird had predicted 
in her sorcery, there were happiness and 
hope in his going. 

He broke through the dune-crust at the 
end of his tunnel and crawled out into the 
thick, gray dawn of a barren-land day. 
The sky was heavy overhead, and the wind 
had died out. It was the beginning of the 
brief lull which came in the second day of 
the Great Storm. 

McKay laughed softly as he sensed the 
odds against them. 

“We'll be having the storm at our heels 
again before long, F'cd-Bot,” he said. 
“We'd better make for che timber a dozen 
miles south.” 

He struck out, circling the dune, so that 
he was traveling straight away from the 
first hole he had cut through the shell of the 
drift. From that door, made by the outlaw 
who had saved them, Josephine Tavish 
watched the shadowy forms of man and dog 
until they were lost in the gray-white chaos 

of a frozen world. 


, Peading south, ever with the fear of the law 
tm his heart, Jolly Roger flies through the storm 
until suddenly he comes to a great decision. 
Even Pied-Bot knew that something tremendous 
had happened to his master. How Jolly Roger 
pushes on with a new swing in his stride and 
a new joy in his heart. until he comes w ns 
objective and what happened to him there is told 
t the next story in this series in the “EBRUARY 


Tus sentence from J. Leo Meehan’s 
letter to the Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration, tells the whole story: 

“Within one year I have been able to 

abandon a routine life that provided 

me with a meal ticket and a few other 
incidentals for the infinitely more fas- 
cinating creative work of the photo- 
laywright.”’ 
ut it would not be fair to you to end 
the story there. It is interesting to 
know that a young man in an underpaid 
job was able to sell two photoplays and 
attach himself to a big producer’s studio 
in one year; that a few weeks ago he was 
retained to dramatize Gene Stratton 
Porter’s novels for the screen. But if 
you have ever felt as you left a theatre, 
‘Why, I could write a better story 
than that,’’ you want to know just 
how Mr. Meehan went about it to become 
a successful photoplaywright in one short 
year. 

He was doubtful when he enrolled, 
but he wrote that he was ‘‘ willing to be 
shown.”’ And with complete confidence 
in Mr. Meehan’s ability, the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation, whose test he 
had to pass before he was acceptable, 
undertook to convince him. 


At the outset, let us correct one false notion that is 
keeping many talented men and women from try- 
ing to write for the screen. Literary skill, or fine 
writing ability, is not necessary—it cannot be trans- 
ferred to the screen. What the industry needs is 
ood stories—stories that spring from creative imag- 
nation and a sense of the dramatic. Any person 
who has that gift con be trained to write for the screen. 


Send for the Van 


The test is in the form of a p geen prepared 
for the Palmer Photoplay Corporation » oe 
Van Loan, the celebrated photopla ght, and 
Prof. Malcolm MacLean, former teacher of short- 
story writing at Northwestern University. Ifyou 
have any story-telling instinct, send for this ques- 
tionnaire and find out for yourself just how much 
talent you have. 

We shall be frank with you; have nofear. The 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation exists f st of all to 
sell photoplays. -It trains photoplay writers in 
order that it may have more photoplays to sell. 
It is not in business to hold out false promise to 
those who can never succeed. 


Tuomas H. Ince 
Thos. H. Ince Studtos 


Crcit B. De MILLE 
Director General Famous 
Players-Lasky Corp. 


Lois WEBER 
Lois Weber Productions, Famous 
Inc. 


Corp. 


Clip the coupon below, and we will send you the 
Van Loan questionnaire. You assume no obliga- 
tion, but you will be asked to be prompt in return- 
ing the completed test for examination. If you 
pass the test, we shall send you interesting ma- 
terial descriptive of the Palmer Course and 
Service, and admit you to enrollment, should you 
choose to develop sad talent. If you cannot 
pass this test, we will frankly advise you to pre 
up the idea of writing fpr the screen. It will be 
a =e of their time ‘and ours for children to 
apply. 


PLEASE SEND MB, Without 
cost or obligation on my 
part, your questionnaire. 

will answer the questions in 


free sample copy of Photo- 
dramatist. 
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He sold two stories 
the first year 


Will you clip the coupon, as he did, and take 
the free creative test which Mr. Meehan took? 


The rest was a simple matter of train- 
ing. The Course and Service merely 
taught him how to use, for sereen pur- 
poses, the natural story-telling ability 
which we discovered in him—the abilit 
to think out the kind of story for whic 
= are glad to pay from $500 to 


You, too, may doubt your ability 


But you say—just as Mr. Meehan said—how 
can I know whether I have that ability? 


The Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion will anges A apply to you _a scientific test of 
story-telling ability—the test Mr. Meehan passed 
—provided you are an adult and in earnest. And, 
notice this particularly, we shall do it free. 


Loan questionnaire 


With the active aid and encouragement of the 
leading producers, the Corporation is literally 
combing the country for new screen writers. Its 
Department of Education was organized solely 
to develop and produce the writers who can pro- 
duce the stories. The Palmer institution is the 
industry's accredited agent; for getting the stories 
without which, production; of motion pictures 
cannot go on. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation cannot en- 
dow you with the t of story-telling. But we 
can discover it, if it exists, through our question- 
naire. And we can train you to employ it for 
your lasting enjoyment and profit. 


Advisory Council 
Jesse L. Lasky 
Vice-President Famous 
Players-Lasky Corp. 
C. GARDNER SULLIVAN 
Author and Producer 
Frank E. Woops 
Chief Supervising Director 
Players-Lasky 


James R. Quirk 
Editor and Publisher 
Photoplay Magazine. 


ALLAN Dwan 
Allan Dwan Producttons, 
Ros WAGNER 


Author and Screen 
Authority 


We invite you to apply this free test 


This questionnaire will take only a little of your 
time. It may mean fame and fortune to you. 
In any event it will satisfy you as to whether or 
not you should attempt to enter this fascinating 
and highly profitable field. Just use the coupon 
below—and do it now before you forget. 


With the questionnaire we will send you a free 
sample copy of the Photodramatist,official organ | 
of the Screen Writer's Guild of the Author's 
League, the photoplaywright’s magazine 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Dept. of Education, C. 1 
124 West 4th Street, Los Angeles 


analysis. If I pass the test, 
I am to receive further infor- 
and Service. Also send 
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You Can Never Tell What a Woman Means 


Nature may be repressed, but she cannot 
be squelched. And—well, ’tis not tinder 
alone that flames at the lightning’s shaft. 

“T’m hit, too,” he might have assured 
Gas. 

They breakfasted, as they had dined, 
in one end of the great living room. The 
four of them came to their feet as one as 
Thummy appeared. 

“Good morning!’ she announced gaily. 

In the shaded chiffon she had been 
almost beautiful; in the trim breeches 
and pongee waist she had borrowed from 
Dot she was utterly adorable. And with 
all the modesty in the world she suspected 

Now, as she took her place, she glanced 
at Gas. He had shaved, and so had the 
others. She smothered a smile. 

“Tsn’t it a wonderful morning?” she 
demanded. “I’m going snowshoeing right 
after breakfast.” 

“I’m coming along—if I may,” 
claimed Gas promptly. 

“Oh, you mustn’t!” she protested “I 
don’t want to be a bother or interfere in 
your pvlans in any way——” 

Gas grinned. “Quit your kidding,” he 
suggested. ‘‘The others can do as they 
please, but I——” 

They all pleased to go, apparently— 
even Holly. They went through the 
pines, making a snowshoe trail in the 
glistening whiteness that winter had 
spread over their little world. And 
Thummy announced that she loved it! 

The air, crisp and keen, was like that 
which is prohibited. She stooped, with 
quick grace, gathered a handful of snow 
and molded it into a squashy ball and 
threw it at Gas. Her aim was good, 
but he dodged expertly and—the missile 
took Holly fairly in the face. 

Thummy blushed to her eyes. “I’m 
sorry!” she apologized. 

Holly brushed the snow from his eyes. 


pro- 


“Tt’s all right,” he assured her very stiffly. 
Thummy looked away. “What a 
prune!”’ she thought. 


And such was the. first day. In the 
evening thereof, she Yeturned to camp 
after an afternoon spent in taking lessons 
in skiing from Gas—Gas who was amazed 
at the progress she made, yet never 
doubted that he was her first instructor 
in the art. 

Holly again elected to sit in the kitchen 
and smoke with Bill, rather than join the 
circle about the fireplace. 

Of this she seemed quite oblivious. Yet 
the departure of Holly the next morning, 
when he went off with Bill to inspect a 


bear trap the latter had baited, was duly 


noted and considered. 

“Oh, Holly’s a queer duck!” explained 
Gas, answering a question that was not 
quite so casual as he thought. “He’s 
always been that way.” 

“Then, ” she suggested, “it’s not just 
me?” 

“Lord, no!” Gas assured her, “It’s 
all your well known sex.’ 

The days slipped by, with Gas and 
Thummy now joyously hailing each other 
by their first names. Gas, indeed, was 
running strong, with Fat Amos, handi- 
capped by avoirdupois, and Jay Morris, 
handicapped by a fiancée, nowhere. 


(Continued from page 67) 


In this wise matters stood when in the 
evening of the fifth day chance—at least 
Holly believed that was-it—threw him 
and Thummy together téte-a-téte. She, 
descending to the living room just before 
dinner, found him there alone in front of 
the fire. 

“Please don’t rise,” she begged, very 
sweetly. “I know you hate to.” 

Nevertheless he rose, with hectic celer- 
ity, a slow flush showing under his tan. 

“And especially,” she went on, seating 
herself and crossing slim, silk-sheathed 
ankles, “for me! Do sit down and tell me 
why you detest me so.” 

He managed, by the grace of God rather 
than any control of his body, to sit down, 
but he could do no more. She gave him a 
swift glance. 

“Don’t try to be polite,” she urged 
“Tt doesn’t seem natural in you. And 
it will be interesting and perhaps helpful. 
I know some of my faults, but not all of 
them.” 

He cleared his throat. ‘Er,’ he 
managed, with great effort, and stuck. 

“To err is human—but not good 
English!” she remarked. ‘At least that 
is what they taught me at boarding 
school. But there!—I’m being forward. 
That’s one of my faults—isn’t it?” 

He said nothing, but she apparently 
construed his silence as assent. 

“‘ And cf course I’m vain!” she admitted. 
“T know you think that.” 

He knew that she was deliberately 
embarrassing him and the thought helped 
him. He gathered himself mightily. 

“T think you are being unfair——’ 

“Oh, that,” she blithely assured him, 
“is a woman’s birthright! What I want 
to know is what is wrong with me in- 
dividually. My big faults——” 

“Why not,” he interrupted, in a voice 
that was much calmer than he felt, “tell 
me mine instead?” 

Thummy gave him a swift glance and 
then smiled sweetly. “I don’t know as I 
dare. Men are really much vainer than 
women. But if you insist——” 

He nodded and braced himself. 

“T think,” she said deliberately, “that 
you must be clever. Gas told me about 
that well you dug when everybody said 
you couldn’t—— 

He squirmed uncomfortably, but she 
appeared not to notice. 

“And you aren't”—she gave him a 
deliberate, malicious-eyed scrutiny—“ you 
aren’t too bad-looking. Especially when 
you blush——” 

Footsteps above suggested an impending 
interruption. Hastily she added: 
fact, I suspect that you have so many awful 
virtues and so few redeeming faults that 
you are absolutely—deadly!”’ 

Whereupon Gas mercifully descended 
the stairs, two at a lick. 

“What ho!” he announced. ‘The lion 
and the lamb sit down together——” 

“Dinner,”’ Bill broke in prosaically, ‘‘is 
served.” 

“Attaboy, let’s eat,’ announced Fat 
Amos from above. 

And that was the end of that episode. 
And yet not the end. Holly went to his 
room early that night, while Gas still 
hovered about the fireplace with its more 


dangerous flame than that which burned 
temperately between the andirons. 

‘Going to bed so soon?” demanded Gas, 
a Holly passed through. And then, kest 
by any chance he construe this as an 
invitation to delay, he added promptly, 
“Well, nighty tight, sweet prince!” 

To Holly’s surprise Thummy looked up. 
“Good night,” said she, sweetly. 

The light from the fire filled the room, 
playing fanciful tricks with everything it 
touched. She could not be sure that what 
she thought she saw in his eyes was there 
—yet her own" widened and a little thrill 
ran through her. 

“Good night,” he said, and was gone. 

Silence fell on the two left by the fire- 
side—silence, that is, punctuated by 
Fat Amos’s snores. 

“T said awful things to him,” she an- 
nounced, suddenly. Mister Evans I mean. 
I—hope I didn’t hurt his feelings——” 

““Whose? Helly’s? Small chance. He’s 
got a hide like a rhinoceros.” 

She smothered a charming yawn and 
arose. As her eyes met his Gas saw that 
which dazzled him. If it had not been 
for Fat Amos asleep in his chair he might 
have put his fortune to the test then and 
there. Instead he let her go up the stairs, 

Long after she should have been fast 
asleep she laid there wondering. And 
when, finally, she cuddled down to her 
pillow and let it waft her toward dreamland 
her face wore a soft little smile. 

Even then the camp had not wholly 
quieted down. A crack of light showed 
under the door of the room which Gas 
shared with Holly. 

“Are you asleep?’”’ Gas was demanding, 
hopefully. 

No answer save stentorious breathing. 

“T say, are you asleep?” demanded 
Gas, more loudly. 

Thereupon Helly surrendered. ‘‘ Was- 
ser-matta?” he demanded, achieving a 
creditable imitation of the indignation of 
the just awakened. 

“Matter!” groaned Gas. ‘Holly, I’m 
darned near desperate——” 

“Cheer up,” suggested Holly. “Busi- 
ness will pick up sooner or later——” 

“Business!”” exploded Gas. “You 
fat-headed goof—who mentioned business? 
What I want to know is how a fellow can 
propose to a girl when that swine Amos 
snores in the cor er. I ask you that. 
And”—with another moan—“she’s leav- 
ing tomorrow——” 

“Tomorrow?” If Gas had been less 
absorbed in his own woes he would have 
noticed that Holly was certainly awake 
now. 

“T saw a telegram from her father,” 
explained Gas. “She goes tomorrow noon. 
Tomorrow morning is my last chance. 
Holly, old man, I want you to get Fat 
Amos and Jay out of the way——” 

Holly pulled himself together. “How? Y 

“Push them off a precipice, for all 1 
care. I must be alone with Thummy— 


and get this suspense over with.” 
He sank to the edge of his cot as if the 
suspense were indeed too much. 
“You'll see me through?” pleaded Gas. 
“Yes,” said Holly—and turned his face 
to the wall. 
- In the night the wind changed. For 
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days it had come out of the north and 
west, bitter cold, but quickening the blood. 
But when they all gathered for breakfast 
it blew from the south and the frozen 
eaves were dripping. 

“Call this a ‘chinook’ out west, don’t 
they, Holly?” hazarded Gas. And, having 
focused the attention of his accomplice, he 
gave him a look that was meant to add, 
“Go on now, spring it.” 

“I guess so,” admitted Holly. Then, 
looking from Amos to Morris, he added, 
“What do you say we climb Woticnic 
today?” 

“Go to it, you chaps,” seconded Gas, 
cordially. ‘‘But count me out. I must 
have sprained my knee yesterday . 

Thummy, who had seemed engrossed 
with some inner thought, looked up, her 
eyes meeting Holly’s squarely. 

“Can I come?” she asked eagerly. “I 
adore mountains.” 

Gas put down his coffee cup and gaped. 
“But I thought you were leaving this 
noon,” he protested. 

“So does father,” she agreed. “J have 
decided otherwise.” 

“Oh!” observed Gas, momentarily at 
a loss. Then he brightened. ‘Well, if 
you're all going I’m game. I'll trail 
along——” 

“But your knee!” Thummy reminded 
him. ‘You mustn’t risk——” 

“It isn’t that bad,” Gas answered, quite 
unabashed. 

He realized that she saw through him, 
yet his spirits rose. 

“Do you think I’ve got achance, Holly?” 
he pleaded, impulsively, as they prepared 
for the trip. 

‘ ‘She certainly seemed solicitous of your 

“The little devil!” murmured Gas 
feelingly. ‘‘Well—let’s go! And don’t 
forget you’re to lure Amos and Jay off. 
Or just keep ’em moving, while I sort of 
hang back and nurse my knee—with 
Thummy!”’ 

In which he reckoned without Thummy. 
As a mountain climber she displayed the 
speed and stamina of a polo pony. They 
went up Woticnic Indian file, Holly lead- 
ing, with Thummy, Jay and Gas right 
behind him, while somewhere in the 
rear, swearing soulfully, lumbered Fat 
Amos. 

They paused for breath. 

“Why,” Gas suggested hopefully to 
Holly and Jay, “don’t you two go along 
up? Thummy and I'll wait here while I 
rest my knee——” 

But Thummy spoiled that, too. 

“T want to be the first to the top,” she 
protested. Then her eyes challenging 
Holly, she added with curious breathless- 
ness, “‘I’ll race you!” 

“This is no place for fast going,” warned 
Holly quickly. “The rocks——”’ 

But she was off, swift and sure-footed 
and boyishly active in her trim breeches. 
One moment Thummy, speeding across 
sheer stretches of wind-swept ice with a 
reckless abandon that made Holly grit 
his teeth as he pursued her, was but a 
dozen paces ahead; the next she had dodged 
around the corner of a great boulder and 
was—nowhere! Nowhere, that is, save 
perhaps 

This possibility, however, Holly could 
not even contemplate. He stood with his 
heart in his throat, looking in every 
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direction except ahead, where a cleft in 


let me suggest that you try Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream. Of course 
there are lots of good creams but for 
some reason Hinds Cream seems to 
keep the skin so naturally soft all the 
time that it won’t roughen or chap in 
the least. Then it is so cleansing and 
refining, so invigorating and freshen- 
ing, that you feel sure of yourself on 
the street or indoors at evening affairs. 
Everybody in our house uses Hinds 
Cream. You can buy it everywhere. 
Ask Mr. Hinds to 
send you a little 
sample for 2c. or a 
trial bottle for 10c. 


A. S. HINDS 
Dept. 11 
.Portland 
Maine 


(REA 


ALGOHOL7 PER CENT. 


FACE, HANDS, SKIN 
| ne 
"ARED BY AS. 

PORTLAND MAINE 


Our dainty 
WEEK-END BOX 
of Six Toilet 
Requisites: 3 
kinds of Cream, 
Soap, Talc, Face 
Powder, 59c. 
Postpaid 
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POWDER 


ANTISEPTIC 


Soft, sensitive, receding gums 
are symptoms of pyorrhea, which, if 
unchecked lead, to the loosening and 
the loss of teeth. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is the one denti- 
frice that dental clinics, devoted exclu- 
sively to pyorrhea research and oral, 
prophylaxis, have demonstrated to be 
the most effective in pyorrhea treat- 
ment and prevention. 

Dentists everywhere prescribe it as an 
aid in repairing soft, bleeding, spongy, 
receding gums, and to clean and polish 
the teeth. 

Use Pyorrhocide Powder for firm, healthy 
gums, and clean, white teeth. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is economical be- 
cause a dollar package contains six months’ 

supply. Sold by 
leading druggists 
and dental supply 


houses. 
FREE 
SAMPLE 
Write for free 
sample and our 
booklet on Pre- 
vention and 
Treatment of 
Pyorrhea. 
THE 
DENTINOL & 
PYORRHOCIDE 
CO., Inc. 
_ Sole 
Distributors 


1474 
BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 


The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 


The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indica- 
tion of a coid or sore throat, which are so often the 
Warnings of dangerous complications. 

Simple to use, you just lizht the little lamp that vapor- 
izes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 

The soothing antiseptic vapoz- ts breathed all night, 
making breathing easy. relievinz the coug! 
easing the sore throav and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Sp dic Croup, Infi Bronchitis Coughs 
and Nasal Catarrh. Its cermicidal qualities make it a 
reliab:e protection where these diseases are epidemic. 
it gives creat relief in Asthma. 


Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 

42 years. The. benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 

Seld by druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 11, The 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or Leeming-Miles Bidg , Montreal, Canada. 


Woticnic’s shoulder had placed a precipice 


ge. 

“She must be right around here,” he 
assured himself, feverishly. “Perhaps she’s 
just hiding——” 

He filled his lungs, with swift intake 
and let them out. 

“Thummy! Oh, Thum-my!” 

Ears strained, every muscle quivering, 
he waited for a reply. 

B-boo!” 

It seemed to come from right at his 


feet. 

“D-did you j-jump by any chance?” the 
voice questioned. 

“Where are you?” he demanded, 
breathlessly. 

“Look over the edge and you'll s-see 
me,” she directed. And added, “I'll b-bet 
you did jump. Some men do if a girl 
even says ‘B-boo’ to them.” 

This he ignored. Flatiening himself 
out on his stomach he peered over the 
edge. She was on a little ledge, six feet 
below. And below that—— 

“Please!” she observed, “‘D-don’t ask 
me to admire the view. I can’t b-bear 
to look that way——” 

“Don’t!” he advised quickly. “Can 
you stand up?” 

knees are sort of wobbly—but 
try.” 

“Don’t look down—look up at me. 
Now come to your feet. Steady. Don’t 
take your eyes from mine.” 

She didn’t. They dilated a litde and 
her lips parted. 

“Hold up your hands,” he commanded. 
“T want to take your wrists.” 

She gave him childlike obedience. 

“Steady now. Everything’s all right.” 

He braced himself and slowly, with 
breathless care and the use of every ounce 
of his strength, he managed to draw her 
up. As, still using infinite caution, he 
came to his feet and stood her on hers, he 
saw her tremble. “You're all right now,” 
he said unsteadily. 

The admirable hold she had kept upon 
herself slipped abruptly. 

“Oh,” she wailed, “it was awful! I 
slipped. And I shut my eyes and thought 
I—I was gone.” 

Blindly she reached for him. And if he 
held her close there was need for it. But 
only for an instant, for self-control came 
back to her as suddenly as she had lost it. 
She slipped from the shelter of his arm and 
tried to look unconscious of ever having 
been within it. 

“T never thought I’d be such a silly,” 
she commented, her color very high and 
her eyes evading his. “We don’t do 
such things in the army. And’’—she 
thrust feminine hands to her head—‘‘my 
hair is coming down.” 

As she took off her little red tam her 
hair floated free. She gave it a little shake 
and began coiling it. 

“ As—as a woman hater,” she remarked, 
looking up at him with a little tremulous 
smile, “‘ you ought to say something cutting 
about a woman just saved from death 
worrying about her appearance——” 

In every man there is a breaking point, 
no matter what his self-restraint may be. 
Holly reached his breaking point then. 

“T suppose,” he said savagely, “that 
if I should tell you that so far from being 
a woman hater I’d be just fool enough to 
fling myself over that precipice to give 
you happiness, you’d be surprised.” 


‘look at me that way—— 
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It was he, however, who was to be sur- 
prised. She was silent for a second and 
then she looked up at him, her cheeks 
vivid, her eyes mysterious. 

“Please don’t!” she breathed. “Or 
T’lli—come, too!”’. 

The truth must out. He did. not, as 
he should, crush her to him masterfully. 
He simply stood and stared his utter 
incomprehension. 

“T’m being forward, you see,” she went 
on, suddenly shy herself now. “And 
unfair—taking advantage of you when 
you can’t run. But—oh, please don’t 

Thereupon a great light—the light that 
never was on land or sea—broke upon him 
and blessed him. 

“You darling!” he murmured—her ear 
was not so very far from his lips—‘“‘T feel 
as if I were dreaming.” 

They had forgotten the others but the 
others had not forgotten them. Gas found 
them at that instant and stopped short 
in his tracks, the hail he was about to 
give dying on his lips. He had not the 
wit even to withdraw; he simply stood 
there and stared his utter incredulity. 
And Thummy, looking up, saw him and 
had the grace to blush. 

“Oh!” she gasped. 
We’re—engaged.” 

“Break the news to mother,” Gas 
murmured feebly. “‘I don’t know just 
what’s hit me, or where, but——” 

In time—a great deal of time—what 
he himself referred to as the poor old 
bean sopped up a general idea of what 
had happened. 

“T forgive you, Holly,” he acquiesced, 
mournfully. ‘“‘But I don’t see yet how 
you managed it——” 

“Easy!” retorted Holly who, though 
physically he had descended from Wotic- 
nic and was now in their room, was emo- 
tionally still sitting on the top of the 
world. “All you have to do is to say 
hateful things and pretend to be a cynic 
and stand offish until they feel like slap- 
ping you——” 

“Did she tell you that?” demanded Gas, 
incredulously. Then, when Holly affirmed 
it with a nod, a ghost of his usuai grin 
appeared. 

“Indirect advertising—what?” he com- 
mented. He shook his head wonderingly. 
“Great stuff—but hard to handle. With 
all due respect to you, Holly, I still don’t 
see how you managed it. That gets me.” 

“That gets me too!” admitted Holly, 
with sudden humility. And then, having 
been separated from Thummy for all of 
fifteen minutes, he went downstairs hoping 
to find her in the living room. And there 
she was—Thummy looking even more 
adorable, more utterly desirable than 
ever, though she had not yet changed. 

“T’ve been writing a telegram to father.” 
she told him. “Read it.” 

He took it from her, managing at the 
same time to squeeze her hand. 


Private Baird, he read, recently A. W. 
O. L., starts for Leavenworth tomorrow 
prepared to face court martial. Prisoner 
she has captured follows shortly, bearing 
valuable information. 


“Tt’s—all right. 


He looked up at her. “I hope he'll 
think well of it——” 
“Leave that to me,” she suggested. 
There was nothing in this world he 


would not have left to her just then. 
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The Old ’Un 


(Continued from page 26) 


here. I say, let’s try. If us drowns, us 
drowns. If us don’t, mayhap us saves ’em. 
Us can at least die like men from Brixham 
town!” 

Suddenly, as if hesitation were over 
with, knowing that the odds were hope- 
lessly against their own survival, they bel- 
lowed their assent, their defiance of fate. 

Captain Tom, with white beard twisted 
and tossed by the overlapping winds, gave 
a quiet order to the helmsman. “Bring 
down past ’em, close enough so they can 
hear me. Then us’ll tack and fetch back 
on the wind’ard reach.” 

He still clung there in the shrouds as the 
Seagull swept down upon the wreck to 
within sixty or eighty yards, and then as if 
frightened by the reefs sheered off toward 
the open sea; but as they went past, his 
voice, sea-trained, roared through the meg- 
aphone: “‘ We’re going to try to run down 
on ye. Stand by the starn to jump. It’s 
the only chance!” 

Even the men of the wrecked Quickstep, 
in their terrible extremity, found time to 
gasp and look amazed at his daring. It 
was recklessness superb, foolhardiness in 
the extreme. 

The Seagull flew out seaward, headed up 
the channel on aninward tack, cameabout 
and shortened some of her sail. 

“Us must carry just enough to make 
sure of clearing well and keeping good 
steerage way,’ Captain Tom insisted. 
“ But steerage way us must have.” 

The Seagull slid past a wreck, narrowly 
missed a second, and a third, and her men 
looked grave. The sea seemed littered 
with disaster, as if to forewarn them of 
their own great risk. Captain Tom 
climbed down from the shrouds and 
called to the mate: “Come you with me 
to the helm. She’ll need handling, Bill, 
up for’ard with ’ee, and—here! Take this 
megaphone.” 

“Aye!” was all the ancient said as he 
took his place. The wind whisked his sou’- 
wester from his head, and his white hair 
and beard blew wildly. 

The terrific smash of the breakers upon 
the reefs, the resounding roar of great 
waves beaten to spray on the foot of the 
cliffs, the angry hissing of sea bellowed and 
ripped round them in a pandemonium of 
sound. Nearer they came, nearer, never 
faltering, and despite their shortened sail 
running like a maddened horse blind to the 
menace of destruction. The agnostic’s lips 
moved as if in prayer. The cabin boy, 
wide-eyed, bareheaded, white-faced, clung 
convulsively to a combing. The fourth 
hand who bent over the weather rail tensed 

and in readiness to fling himself forward to 
assist anyone coming within reach mut- 
tered over and over again, ““My God! 
God! My God!” as if to relieve himself of 
the strain. Death was within a few yards 
now. They were tensed to the point of 
breaking, and Captain Tom, as if reading 
their minds, jerked them back to their 
Senses with a great shout, ‘Steady! 
Steady, lads! Now! Now she takes it!” 

Instantly as if unleashed from a spell 
of silence, there was a confused bellow of 
shouts, oaths, prayers, exclamations and 
meaningless cries. The hands of Captain 
Tom and his mate tightened heavily, their 
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feet in the clumsy seaboots seemed to take 
fresh grips upon the deck, and the Seagu// 
shot down past the stern of the breaking 
Quickstep. A boy was thrown bodily 
across the gap to fall on her decks wildly 
embracing her capstan. Another figure 
sprang into the air to fall face down- 
ward and with outflung arms go slid- 
ing across the wet planks. Two more 
followed who landed well, a fifth, the Ad- 
miral of the fleet, the last to jump, failed 
to clear’ the rail, but caught it with one 
desperate arm, and was seized and jerked 
bodily aboard. 

And all this time neither Captain Tom 
nor his mate ever relaxed. Intent and 
absorbed in their terrifying task, they 
might have been unfeeling automatons, 
indifferent to the efforts of those they had 
come to save. They threw the helm over, 
stood tensed when the Seagull missed the 
outer end of a reef by feet, rather than 
yards, held their breaths in suspense in 
that moment when fate was to decide 
whether she could clear or must rip her- 
self to pieces on the black tusks beneath, 
then, as if herself terrified by the dangers 
through which she had passed, bent far 
over and fled swiftly toward the open sea. 

But ‘“‘The Grouch,” bent forward with 
both gnarled hands raised in mid air and 
the megaphone rolling to and fro about 
his feet, saw the wreck of the Quickstep 
disappear beneath the waves almost im- 
mediately after the Admiral’s crew had 
been rescued. His vocabulary was again 
lean and paucid and he fell to screaming: 
“Lord! Good Lord! Five minutes more 
an’ they’d a been gone. Five minutes! 
Only five minutes!” 


Wuen the Seagull, still flying as if 
frightened, sped out into the blackness of 
the sou’west, her last view was that of 
scattered ships, some of which were fran- 
tically repairing damages, others of which 
stood by, and still others that fought 
bravely outward with broken masts and 
torn sails. 

“There be enough there, so us can do 
no more. They need no help from us,” 
said Captain Tom, as he turned the helm 
over to another man. 

He walked over to where the Admiral 
and two others were binding up the in- 
juries of the man who had slid across and 
battered head and hands against the lee 
bulwarks. The Admiral, young, stalwart, 
frank, got from his knees to his feet and 
stared at Captain Tom. He put out his 
hand which Captain Tom accepted, stood 
there for a long moment, gulped as if 
some emotion had rushed upward to 
throttle him and then could say no more 
than: “Aye, Skipper Tom! By Godl 
A fisher- 
man! And I bean’t fit to hold thy hand!” 

“Humph!” said Captain Tom. “It’s 
nought!” And then made a vast pre- 
tense of being occupied in Jooking after 
his ship. 

The Admiral sought the loneliest part 
of the ship, and sat, hour after hour, 
with his head bent forward and resting 
in his hands, as if perpetually considering, 
reviewing, and thinking of those scores 
of men who slept on the sea floors off the 
coast of France. He could not find pardon 
from the fact that they had expected him 
to take chances, and that he hows accepted 
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them. He sometimes thought he could 
hear the shouts of drowning men as they 
were tossed, thrown and wafted by cruel 
waves, until the despairing cries were 
silenced by the ultimate and muting hand 
of death. 

The wind was warm and constant, but 
the skies overcast, as if in mourning, when 
the Seagull, the first of what was left of 
the Brixham fleet, two hundred sails and 
more, swung round Thatcher rock and 
headed across Torre Bay. She seemed to 
creep inward with reluctance as if consider- 
ing those to whom she must bear sad news. 

Futile! Futile all! From the wires 
had come the tale of tempest, of wreck, 
and wholesale death, and the certainty 
that of the thousand and more men who 
had sailed forth many were those who 
could never return. The Seagull slipped, 
sea-silvered, battered, infinitely fatigued, 
to her moorings in the outer harbor. Her 
‘‘scruffer” came out in his boat. Captain 
Tom looked around for the Admiral, slipped 
to the companionway, shouted once, and 
then, getting no response, heavily de- 
scended the steep steps. 

In the tiny cabin aft sat a man with head 
bowed overarms. Captain Tom hesitated, 
then wen‘ forward and put a hand on the 
bent shoulders. He hesitated again, seek- 
ing words, for his was no free and facile 
tongue. 

“Bob,” he said, “Bob, mebbe it’s best 
I go ashore first, after all. I came down 
to get ’ee, but—but—yes, I think I'll go 
first and alone. It’s hard luck, but don’t 
‘ee mind. It weren’t your fault.” 

Then he climbed heavily up the steep 
steps, walked heavily to. the side, threw 
a seaboot over the rail, rested on the strake, 
stepped downward with trained but un- 
conscious poise into the bobbing boat and 
said: ‘Ashore. They others’ll come 
later.” The scruffer bent to the oars. 

The boat crept toward the opening that 
would disclose the inner harbor. It brought 
to view the broad-flung roofs of the de- 
serted fish market, and the worn old quay; 
but the quay was not deserted. For as 
if the news of the first arrival from the 
seas of tragedy had spread, the pave was 
crowded with anxious or weeping women, 
and with children who clung to skirts or 
hands. Men too old for service, bent, 
gnarled, decrepit, stood amongst them 
striving to comfort to the bitter end. 

A peculiar silence brooded over all when 
the scruffer’s boat with the white-headed 
old skipper came jerkily to the worn steps 
of the boat landing. To him it was as if 
their yearning eyes appealed for solace. He 
could not meet them. He looked away 
over the harbor sides, up at the skies, 
and down at the water. His seaboots 
seemed to hammer inordinately loud upon 
the beaten stone as he slowly ascended and 
the iron-shod heels awoke echoes, as if in 
that perturbed suspense all sounds were 
magnified. 

He gained the top. He halted, sadly 
facing those in wait. Twice he tried to 
speak; but the voice that for more than 
fifty years had bellowed audibly above the 
roar of surging seas refused service. Sud- 
denly and despairingly he lifted both 
hands high on outflung arms, tried again, 
and cried: “I can’t help ye. I can’t. 
God knows I wish I could tell who’s gone 
and who’s saved! Name they that will 
come back, and they who never can, but— 
but IT can’t!” 


“Ave! An’ the word do come that they 
were caught by they starm with all they 
trawls out to drag ’em to beam ends, an’ 
to wreck, an’ to death, and so it must 
be that it was the new A’miral who 
was——” 

The profound pity and compassion in 
the tired old eyes gave way to a sterner 
look as Captain Tom turned to regard 
the gnarled old man who had shouted 
that unfinished accusation. 

“Tt wer’n’t the A’miral’s fault! He did 
the same as mayhap I’d of done had I been 
A’miral myself, and ordered ’em to shoot 
their trawls. He ain’t to blame He did 
his best. It was the sea, the storm, the 
tempest, that none can see or foretell, that 
murdered them all. If the A’miral him- 
self or anyone else tells you different, 
don’t believe it.” 

He glared almost sternly at those about 
him, and then: 

“Listen! Hark ’ee all!” he exclaimed, 
hoarsely, as if distress had robbed him of 
vigor, ‘‘Us all be of Brixham Town. Us 
know—because us must—must, I say!— 
that sooner or later, it—the sea—must 
claim its men. And the women of they 
men ashore must be brave because us of 
Brixham have nothing else to live for and 
by, but the sea and God! So us mustn’t 
question when they two call. God and 
the sea!” 

A haggard woman’s hand timidly but in- 
sistently tugged at the skirts of his sea-, 
sun-, and storm-faded coat, hoping to 
wrest from him words of hope. He tried 
to free himself, twitching impatiently. 
The distressed hands multiplied, until 
in something akin to a pitying desperation 
he exerted his strength, tore loose and, 
forcing his way through the crowd, elbow- 
ing right and left, thrusting his great chest 
outward like the brow of a. battleship burst- 
ing through waves, he gained the edge of 
that shore of sorrow. He felt his rudeness. 
It hurt, for his heart grieved with the 
burden of memories, and knowledge of 
what many of them must endure. He 
wisned to God that he might take them 
all into his arms, and that they might be 
big enough and strong enough to console 
them all. And then appreciating the 
utter futility of his wish, he fled through 
a narrow <limbing street until, breathless 
and spent, he gained a high point, leant 

across a wall and stared downward. 

Everything was visible; the borders of 
the blue, unbroken and immutable sea; 
the fleckless blue of the skies; the blueness 
of glamorous and infinite space. It 
brought peace in measure to his soul. 
There must be something behind all that, 
some recompense for weariness, for stead- 
fastness and sustained toil. This couldn’t 
be the end. ,He felt uplifted as if by 
confirmed conclusion after long doubts, 
and then leaning against the stone wall, 
tired and old, and thinking of those on the 
pier, widows and orphans now, who had 
clung, yearned, and besought him for 
news, those from whom he had fled, he 
abruptly brought both clenched fists down 
upon the top stones and muttered despair- 
ingly, “I ran away! I held back the 
truth that I could have told so many of ’em 
because I didn’t have guts enough to tell 
’em—didn’t have the courage to deliver 
the blow that would end their hopes. I 
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The Hootch Runners 


(Continued from page 35) 


“T don’t know, sir. Only no one made 
a move in our department.” 

“Well, Washington will have to find out 
what was the matter,” said the “sick” 
man, who, by now, was sitting on the side 
of his bed, showing all signs of health. 
“T’ve got the thing started. I'll have to 
leave town tonight for the West.” 

“Go ahead, sir,” said the officer. ‘‘But 
see if you can’t get us some more men 
here. Do you know who helped me pull 
these raids today? Three police reporters. 
They were all the help I could find.” 

“T’ll tell Washington all about it,” said 
the big man. “Keep me out of the case case, 
give your own evidence and do your best.’ 

The officer left the room. 

“There you are,” said the headquarters 
mantome. “A citizen of this town com- 
plained to the police, to the sheriff and 
to the local Federal enforcement officer 
about this place, and finally he wrote to 
Washington. That’s why I came down 
here. I think the local enforcement of- 
ficer is done for; we’ve got proof that he 
knew about this place. A lot of ’em don’t 
stay honest,” he said. ‘And that’s why 
you fellows are getting all you want to 
drink.” That evening the Washington 
man was off for another wet spot; by 
remaining in his room he had kept his 
identity secret from local bootleggers, 
local criminals—and local police; thus he 
can go back again to that town to “‘ work.” 

This story, like others which follow, is 
just a picture of what is going on in every 
corner of the United States these days. 
It is a story that goes to show that Pro- 
hibition has never yet had a real chance 
in these United States; the same politics, 
with its graft and pull, that used to control 
the saloon is controlling our new method 
of alcohol distribution—bootlegging and 
whisky-making. . 

Buffalo was a wet spot a year ago. 
It was a secret then, but it isn’t now: 
there were only three Prohibition enforce- 
ment officers in Buffalo a year ago. There 
was a contest between Niagara Falls and 
Canadian bootleggers to see which could 
dump the most liquid into the United 
States. What could threemen do? The 
border at Buffalo was as wide open and 
unobstructed as the Niagara River. 

There came to Buffalo one day a big, 
German-looking fellow who was all-fired 
set on buying a restaurant. He wanted 
the liveliest restaurant in town. A real 
estate man, who was given a glimpse at a 
$35,000 roll of bills which the German- 


50c, | 


pocket, 


looking fellow drew from an inner vest 
started a deal. A _ restaurant- 
keeper who had a big booze and cabaret 
trade, wanted to sell for cash. He intro- 
duced the new-comer to the restaurant 


, keeper. 


“Well, I'll look your place over for a 
couple of evenings,” said the prospective 
buyer. At last, after several days, he said 


| to the owner, “This looks pretty good to 


me. I'll buy it. But first I want you 
to give my bartender and my dining room 
steward a lot of tips. I’ll ask them to 
come from New York.” 

For four days the prospective buyer, 
the bartender and the head waiter watched 
that restaurant from the very inside. 


They took an inventory of all the liquor 


in the place. Whisky salesmen came to 
the new-comer and solicited his trade; 
they gave him prices; they promised to 
deliver to him every form of liquor known 
to human beings. ‘‘ The river is wide open,” 
they said. 

Two days before the first payment was 
to be made on the restaurant the place 
was raided. 

“My God!” said the owner to the 
prospective buyer, “I suppose you won’t 
buy now, after this raid.” 

“T’m afraid not,” said the big man, 
“Locks to me this town was going 

There was a great clean-up in Buffalo 
One hundred and forty persons were 
arrested. The German-looking fellow had 
been a crack field man from Washington 
headquarters. It looked, for a while, as if 
Buffalo were going dry. Washington took 
a new try at it. Eighteen new enforce- 
ment officers were put on the job watching 
the river, instead of three. The eighteen 
were all political appointees; they got their 
jobs by pulls. Fifty per cent of them were 
later indicted for graft. And Buffalo is 
still wet today. 

Mighty hard luck which overtook a 
double caravan of whisky one night last 
winter, near Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
disclosed the secret of how some other 
thousands of Americans were getting their 
drinks without, of course, knowing the 
actual source. 

Two men, one with $11,000 in cash in 
his pockets, the other with $42,000 in 
bills, each in a separate automobile, 
escorted four auto trucks out of the town 
of Meadville, Pennsylvania. Each of the 
men owned two truck loads of barreled, 
one-hundred per cent whisky, good enough 
for a sick king. If a policeman or a 
sheriff had stopped the caravan, the 
drivers of the auto trucks would have 
shown permits for removing whisky to 
Boston and New York. The owners in 
the automobiles would have shown copies 
of permits for removing the whisky from 
the Meadville warehouse. The sheriff or 
the policeman would have been forced to 
permit the cavalcade to proceed. 

But it was an unlucky night for boot- 
leggers. Both pairs of trucks and both 
owner-occupied automobiles were moving 
smoothly along the narrow road, when the 
leading truck of the rear pair broke down. 
Its body bolts had been sheared probably 
by the surge of the whisky in the forty bar- 
rels. Thesprings of the truck shifted over 
onto the rear wheels—and stopped them. 

“Go ahead,” the man who owned the 
rear set of trucks said to his fellow owner. 
“Hurry on to the next town. Hire 4 
truck to help me out.” 

Whereupon the first set of trucks were 
thrown into high—and within five min- 
utes the front one of them ran into 4 
ditch and blocked the road. 

And half an hour later, as luck or tips 
or some other mysterious influence of secret 
service would have it, half a dozen federal 
secret service men with guns drove up. 

“Show us your permits,” they ordered. 

With assurance the ~~, truck drivers 
showed their “‘road pape 

The two men in the pubcosehiiep showed 


copies of their withdrawal permits. 
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“Those permits are forged,” said a 
secret service man. 

And shortly after this bald statement 
was made, all on a guess, the secret service 
man told me, the $11,000 roll and the 
$42,000 roll came to light. The whisky 
on those four trucks was worth three 
times as much as the graft money that 
was offered. 

It developed that this great quantity 
of whisky would have been sold to retail 
bootleggers in a nearby town and that 
their speeding runabouts would have dis- 
tributed it to private consumers over 
some 700 square miles of territory in the 
inland. And almost as soon as these two 
men were arrested prominent politicians 
came to their aid, asked that they be 
released and that their whisky and per- 
mits—which proved to be forged—be 
returned to them. Their regular trips 
with those four trucks from various 
bonded warehouses were proving a gold 
mine to more men than themselves. 

It was this incident of the two broken 
down trucks as well as the discovery of a 
forged permit system that finally resulted 
in the withdrawal of nearly all whisky per- 
mits in that state and the issuance of new 
ones. The investigations showed that poli- 
ticians in many parts of the country had 
backed men of unenviable reputation in 
securing bona fide withdrawal permits; but 
the whisky taken out on these permits 
was not used for manufacturing purposes 
ot for medical purposes but was sold to 
whoever would buy it at extortionate rates. 

Beyond a doubt politicians of both or 
all parties, depending upon local condi- 
tions, often have their hands in the liquor 
business, just as they did in the old 
saloon days. It is just as easy for a 
politician to protect a bootlegger as it 
used to be to protect a law-breaking, wine 
room, brothel-keeping saloonkeeper. 

Until we can get politics and booze sepa- 
rated in the United States the Prohibition 
laws cannot ever be given a fair test, much 
less be a success. 

When “ Pussyfoot” Johnson tells Eu- 
rope that America is “‘drying up,” he 
speaks truly, but in this underworld are 
literally tens of thousands of men who are 
“filling in” for the old “liquor traffic” 
that we have destroyed. It is not one- 
twentieth the size of our old liquor traffic; 
it would have to be multiplied by one 
hundred in effectiveness, wealth and range 
to supply us with the $2,5c0,000,000 
worth of alcohol which the old liquor 
traffic used to bring to our neighborhoods. 

This underworld which has taken the 
place of our liquor traffic is a vicious 
realm where human life is held cheaply. 
It has a language all its own with a slang 
that it alone knows. You, Mr. Bill H. 
Broadway, do you know what a ‘‘stache”’ 
is? or a “filler?” or a “grease line?” 
You bet you don’t—they come from the 
new underground ‘world of the bootlegger. 
You'll be dropping them glibly a year 
from now, not knowing the origin. One 
word has already found its way to you 
—“grand.” It means “a thousand dol- 
lars.” “Two grand” means “two thou- 
sand dollars.” It’s a word that comes from 
a corner of the underworld where they 
teally have $1,000 bills—so many of 
them, indeed, that they found a slang 
word to describe them. In the old days, 
before this rich bootleggers’ underworld 
existed, it was a smart and snapping 
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thing to deride a $100 bill by calling it a 
“century.” But this new bootleggers’ 
underworld, in colct, in adventure, in 
romance, in bravery, in stulidness and in 
crime, is as “one grand” tc ‘‘one century” 
compared with the sordid, ungilded and 
indoor underwerld cf the days before 
Prohibition. 

The bootleggers I have talked with— 
and they have been many—all enjoy their 
work, as well as their reward. They 
have regular runs which they cover like 
railroad engineers. There are thousands 
of farm watch dogs in every part of the 
country that bay the nightly passing of 
the liquor truck or the flash of the fancy 
runabout that comes on scheduled running 
time along its accustomed route. 

There are various kinds of runners. 
The truck driver who brings his boss’s 
load safely to its destination is good for 
$1.50 a mile. If his trip is a “one- 
stager,” as the bootleggers call it—that 
is, short enough to require no stop for 
sleep, his wages will be less than if he has 
a long route with stop-overs. The long 
route must be “‘greased;” that is, private 
citizens or city cr county or federal 
officials must be fixed, so that they will 
not only permit the passage of the auto- 
mobile or truck but will guarantee to 
guard it in a garage cr elsewhere while 
the driver has his sleep. This “greasing” 
is an expensive proposition. It explains 
why drinkers in the inland cities must pay 
$20 a quart for whisky that sells for six 
or seven near the seaboard. The longest 
known whisky runner’s route that I have 
discovered—and if I am wrong I hope I 
wil] be corrected by some whisky runner 
—is from Pittsburgh to Kansas City. 
There are three “‘sleeps,’’ or “‘staches” 
on this route, where the runner pays $50 
per stop. Therefore the six-dollar-a-quart 
whisky from Pittsburgh costs the Kansas 
City man twenty dollars. Your boot- 
legger with the short run expects 25 per 
cent profit, after he has laid aside 10 per 
cent on each deal for ‘‘ protection money;” 
that is, money which he can use if he is 
arrested. The runrier with the long run 
plans to make at least 150 per cent, in 
addition to a percentage for his “‘sinking 
funds.” 

And the average “bootlegger” needs 
sinking funds. His job of getting drinks 
to us isn’t an easy one. If a big part of 
his money doesn’t go to a lawyer, when 
‘“‘he takes his tumble,” or to a “filler” 
who will take his place in court and per- 
haps serve 90 days for him, a good part 
of it must go for protection. 

I have in mind a runner on a smoothly- 
paved, well-paying route of 300 miles 
between Savannah and Atlanta, Georgia. 
This young man earned four Cadillacs and 
a $12,000 bank account in nine months. 
His younger brother was helping him—they 
came of a well to do, middle class family in 
Atlanta—but the younger brother “took a 
tumble”’ one night; he risked a detour from 
the ‘‘greased line.” He went to jail for 
ninety days. Full of remorse, the elder 
brother quit the business. When I talked 
with him in Atlanta recently, he was wait- 
ing for his brother’s term to expire. He 
had lost his cars and most of his money. 

“Poor little fellow!” he said. ‘‘He’s 
only nineteen. But the money was so 
easy! And I never thought we’d get 
caught! He’s so ashamed of having to 
go to jail that I’m going to take charge 
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of him when he gets out, and I’m going 
to spend the whole rest of my life keeping 
him straight and helping him.” 

One of my deepest views into boot- 
leggerdom came from this young man. 

“‘That’s a great run from Savannah to 
Atlanta,” he said. ‘‘The wholesalers load 
it for you in a garage in Savannah. All 
you have to do is to jump into your car 
and roll off. Booze is so plentiful in 
Savannah that the wholesalers look for 
your business. As soon as you get in 
town they know it and they hunt you up. 
You can always trust them to give you 
the real thing. There aren’t any ‘com- 
promisers’ among them.” 

‘What is a ‘compromiser’?” I asked. 

“Why, he’s a fellow who gets booze 
where and when he can. He doesn’t have 
any regular connections. He’d sell colored 
water to a customer as quick as not. 
You take a ‘compromiser’ and he doesn’t 
know whether his booze is poison or not. 
He’s a one-time man. All he thinks about 
is getting the money for one deal. They’re 
pirates, too, these ‘compromisers.’ Any 
time you hear about a ‘compromiser’ 
you're hearing about a bad man. And 
nearly every time he’s a dope fiend, slick 
and wicked. I can take you ’round the 
corner here’”—we were talking at the 
Piedmont Hotel—‘and show you a 
bunch of runners, and you'll be able to 
pick out the ‘compromisers’’ they all look 
tough. They don’t own their own cars or 
nothing.” 

Out around the corner we went at my 
quick suggestion. ‘‘Around the corner” 
is right in the heart of Atlanta. There 
were at least twenty automobiles of various 
sorts all drawn up along the curb. 

One of the cars was a flivver. On its 
rear had been built a homemade closet. 
There was a padlock on its double doors. 
The whole was painted a dull, funereal 
and utterly ungleaming black, and on 
the sides of the closet were the words, 
neatly done in gilt, ‘‘ Baptist Annual Con- 
sistory.” 

“That isn’t a bootlegger’s car, is it?” 
I asked. 

My young friend laughed uproariously. 

“Sure! Why not?” he said. ‘That 
young fellow over there in the straw hat 
rigged up that car. He found those words 
in a book somewhere. All the country 
people along his route think he’s a tract 
distributer. And he can talk religion pretty 
good, too.” The incident reminded me of 
the bootlegger in Florida who, because of 
the plentitude of ‘‘tin Lizzie” missionaries 
and street speakers in that district during 
the winter time, painted on the sides of his 
car, in large red letters, ‘‘ Jesus Loves You.” 


Galveston, Mobile and New Orleans are 
the centers of bootleggers’ routes into the 
interior. But many of the roads are pretty 
bad in this part of the country, and the 
home-rigged still, with its ardent product, 
‘‘moonshine,” finds more users in this part 
of the United States than anywhere else 
except in the mountains, where “moon- 
shine” has always been made and pre 
ferred to “‘fancy, red, grocery-store likker.” 

There is a stately sadness in the appar- 
ent dryness of New Orleans. Obviously 
the famous old places were decent places, 
too. You cannot get a drink at any of 
them. At old Antoine’s in St. Louis Street 
where, in the old days, the gentle folks of 
New Orleans used to betake themselves for 
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suppers after the opera, the cellars have been 
sold. Who would “wink,” in Antoine’s, at 
those stately old French waiters? 

But when I was in New Orleans last 
autumn you never knew at a soft drink 
bar or even at a drug store soda fountain, 
whether the beer you asked for would be 
one per cent or one thousand. The 
breweries had cut loose sometime before 
and sent out a flood of real beer. And in 
all of the out of the way corners of the city 
bars were in operation. 

But farther west, to the Rio Grande, 
we begin to see again the real romance of 
bootlegging, the adventure of smuggling. 

Time was, not more than a year ago, 
when booze smuggled from Mexico was 
considered deadly. Counterfeit govern- 
ment bond stamps, which were made by 
the millions in the United States—pro- 
ducing an unprecedented activity in the 
office of W. H. Moran, head of the United 
States Treasury secret service—found their 
way to Mexico, and were used on bottles of 
poisonous liquor. 

“This ain’t Mexican liquor,” said a 
bellboy who bought me a quart of good 
bottled-in-bond whisky in a Texas hotel. 
“Them Mexicans would shoot you fer two 
bits, and they’d pizen you with likker 
sooner’n not. This didn’t come from across 
the river.” 

But Mexican border stuff is improving 
these days. And it wasn’t the Mexicans 
who improved it. It was the hardy 
American pioneer bootlegger who went 
over into Mexico at Piedras Negras, 
Juarez and Tia Juana, and had real 
imported whisky shipped to him by rail 
down from Mexico City. Every hour of 
the day is wild in these three Mexican 
towns. Juarezseems tobeall bars. These 
are named for various states or cities, and 
sometimes for brands of American whiskies. 
Passports are required for entrance into 
Mexico, but at this writing these were easy 
to get. 

If you want any whisky delivered over 
“on the other side,” you will have no 
difficulty. The American pioneer has 
taken an American bartender over the Rio 
Grande with him, and this bartender will 
understand your wishes immediately. 

But this is not to say that the Rio 

Grande is unguarded. The Texas Rangers 
are relentless hunters. I have not heard 
that one of them has ever been charged 
with crookedness. They have been killed, 
but not corrupted. Ask any of the Mexi- 
can smugglers in the Big Bend country if 
they think either Captain Will Wright of 
the Rangers or Captain Charles Stevens, 
of the Border Patrol, is crooked. Wright 
has a squad that works night and day in 
the search for smugglers. With work like 
Wright’s té do there’s more fun in being 
straight than in going wrong. Wright’s 
troop and the other troops of Rangers along 
the 1,420 miles of Texas-Mexico border, are 
not particularly on the look-out for the 
small smuggler, or the “‘ half-pinter” as the 
border folks call him. There has recently 
developed a wholesale business across the 
Mexican-Texas border. The liquor whole- 
saler in Mexico, usually an American, will 
take an order for a fairly large quantity of 
er, delivered F. O. B. on the American 
side. 
_ And if you don’t believe that the Ranger 
is really working, look at these prices— 
Prices always tell the story of official 
honesty or dishonesty: 
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A bottle of tequila, a popular Mexican 
drink along the border, sells in Mexico 
for one dollar. Across the river the 
American bootlegger pays the smuggler 
five dollars for it. The ultimate con- 
sumer pays twelve dollars a bottle. Good 
whisky, smuggled into El Paso, costs, at 
this writing, about fifteen dollars a quart, 
or five times what it costs across the river. 

The wholesale smugglers lay their 
routes out in the sage brush country and 
down the steep banks of the Rio Grande. 
Horses or mules carry the load. Guns 
are ready. Bootlegging here is a life- 
and-death business. If the smugglers 
come into contact with the Rangers, there 
is sure to be shooting. Five of the official 
border guards were killed in the first six 
months of 1921 and twenty-five were 
wounded. : 

And so the Texan bootlegger, brother 
of the fast-speeding, “greased route” 
runner of the effete East, lumbers his dusty 
way along the dimly-outlined road through 
the sage brush and takes his chances. 
It’s slow and heavy and dangerous busi- 
ness, this Mexican smuggling, and liquor 
comes high in Texas; the folks that get 
it have got to want it pretty badly. 

Of late some whisky has been passing 
through the sky. The oil men of North- 
ern Texas are willing and able to pay 
well for their whisky; and aeroplanes 
capable of carrying from three to six cases 
of whisky have occasionally brought good 
cheer to the thirsty oil kings of Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

On the Pacific Coast whisky drinking is 
more dangerous, perhaps, than in any 
part of the country. A certain alleged 
Irish whisky, which bootleggers claim is 
brought up the Coast from South America, 
has been proven a rank Mexican poison. 
The “compromisers” in California cities, 
when they cannot secure real whisky for 
their customers, often fall back on this 
“Trish whisky,” with terrible results. As 
I have related in a previous article, the 
Elks, who held their convention in Los 
Angeles in 1921, were warned by their 
fellows not to buy the bootlegger’s liquor 
but to use prescriptions at drug stores. 
San Diego, which is near Tia Juana, has 
many stories to tell of the death or ruin 
of more than one of its prominent citizens 
through the deadly Mexican counterfeit. 

In many parts of the country auto- 
mobile whisky running is coming to be a 
precarious business. The railroads are 
carrying whisky in many parts of the 
United States; it is safe to say that the 
higher officials know nothing about it. 

“T want $80,000 worth of whisky,” said 
a wholesale bootlegger in a southern port 
recently, “and I want it in a hurry.” 
His speech was addressed to whisky 
“importers.” 

“All right,” said the chief importer of 
the group. “You go over to So-and-so’s 
office and tell him you want to buy 120 
cases of pineapples. He’ll have ’em down 
at the railroad station and we'll line the 
car with ’em and fix in the whisky. He’ll 
consign the car of fruit to some fruit man 
in your neighborhood and fix it up with 
him. He’ll sell you a hundred and twenty 
cases of oranges instead of pineapples, if 
you’d rather have ’em, but he tells us it’ll 
be easier for you to get rid of the pine- 
apples and you'll make more money 
on ’em.” 


Which incense 
pleases you most? 


Sandalwood? Wistaria? 
Violet? Rose? Pine? 


OSTESSES of the Western World 

have awakened to what the little 
hostesses of the East have known so 
long—that there is no more subtle charm 
than. that which comes from fragrant 
wisps of incense. 


But while some like the sich oriental 
fullness of Sandalwood, other hostesses 
are partial to the sweetness of Wistaria 
or to the flowery delicacy of the Rose or 
Violet; and still others prefer the- balmy 
fragrance of the Pine. 


Which do you prefer? 


Whichever you prefer, you may have 
it from your druggist or your gift shop. 
Practically every department store, too, 
carries it, so swift has been its spread 
throughout America. 


Try, tonight, the fragrance which appeals 
to you the most. Or, if you will name it 
on the margin of the coupon below, for 
25c we will be glad to send it to you as 
your first acquaintance package. _ 


VANTINE’S Temple Incense is 
at drug stores, department 
stores and sift shops in two forms— 
der cone—in packages 

at 25 cents, 50 cents and 75 cents. 


2 


Temple Incense 


Sandalwood, Wistaria, Violet, Rose, Pine 


The big bootlegger bought the pine- 


A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
65 Hunterspoint Avenue 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


I enclose 25c for the Introductory Package 
of Vantine’s Temple Incense. 
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You May Be 
Too Busy to Read 


The Average 
Novel, 


But: 

Here is What Two of the 
Busiest Young Men in America 
Say About These Two: 


THE PRIDE OF PALOMAR 
By Peter B. Kyne 


AUTHOR OF “KINDRED OF THE DUST” AND “THE GO-GETTER” 


a | WONDER if most of us realize 

what an important thing in a 
nation’s life a romantic novel can 
be? . . . Personally, I should not hesi- 
tate a moment to characterize the pub- 
lication of ‘The Pride of Palomar’ 
as an event of national importance. 
. . - One reads this new book with 
the feeling that it will go on down 
through the years as one of the really 
important interpretations of today.” 


THE FLAMING FOREST 
By James Oliver Curwood 


AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY OF SILENT MEN,” ETC. 


HAVE read with great interest 
Mr. Curwood’s book, ‘The Flaming 
Forest.’ It is excellent. It is good clean 
adventure in the ‘open spaces.’ I am thor- 
ouglily sick of the soul searching obscenities of 
many of the modern novels. It is fashionable 
now to pile complex on reflex ad Jib until the 
reader becomes lost in a maze of introspec- 
tive speculation. Personally I believe that 
action as a rule springs from simple motives. 
“Mr. Curwood’s book is a story of adven- 
ture, well told and robust.” 


retire Ke THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


I. F.S. 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 


Even if you haven’t read a novel in months or years— 
take their word for it, these two are 
worth your while. 


On Sale Everywhere—$2 Each 


@snopolitan Book @rporation 


P. S—When you give a book for Christmas you pay a real compliment to your friend. 
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apples and they were sent down to the 
station. But the ship that should have 
brought the whisky from the Bahamas 
was signaled away from land by boot- 
leggers who saw a United States marshal 
snooping around the point where the 
load was to be put ashore. The deal fell 
through and the fruit dealer took back the 
pineapples. 

You have only to talk to a bootlegger 
for a few minutes to get his opinion of the 
perfidy of the railroads in hauling liquor. 

There is one well-known whisky runner 
in Florida who by some means got hold 
of an automobile oil tank, such as is used 
by the big oil companies. He had a 
hatchway cut out of the top of the tank 
and he upholstered the inside with stuffed 
burlap. In this tank he could carry 
$60,000 worth of whisky, in bottles, when 
they were properly packed. There wasn’t 
a more gaudily painted, land-going oil 
tanker in the United States than his. He 
devised the name of a fictitious oil com- 
pany and had it painted in brilliant letters 
on the sides of his craft. He “greased” 
himself a route along the lower Atlantic 
Coast, and became famous among boot- 
leggers, North and South, for the size 
of his earnings. He’s still running at this 
writing. But he used to sell his whisky 
at Savannah for $80 a case, and since the 
railroads and boats have been carrying 
whisky the price has fallen to $45, and 
even $40, at his market port. 

How much the railroads are being used 
by wholesale bootleggers is difficult to 
ascertain. Railroad yardmen are as 
human as policemen, or government offi- 
cials, or men of any other calling that 
have been corrupted in the bootlegging 
business. Railroad yardmen, working in 
collusion at both ends of the line, are using 
the railroads pretty effectively in carrying 
part-carload lots of alcohol. 

“T lost $800 on one runabout load of 
liquor,” a lively young bootlegger said to 
me in wet St. Louis the other day. ‘‘Some- 
body got a freight car load of whisky into 
our town and the price dropped 25 per cent. 
They arrested one yard master who set the 
car out on a siding where a motor truck 
could get to it, but that didn’t get me 
back my money. The railroads ought to 
stay out of this business. Some of us boot- 
leggers will be squealing on one of them 
sometime.” 

And so some of us in the United States 
are getting our drinks by hook or by 
crook. But of thirty cities and towns 
which I have visited so far in my investi- 
gation of the Prohibition question I have 
not found one in which local politicians 
were not, in some way, either shielding 
or winking at the bootleggers’ traffic. I 
have not found one single city in which 
the city police, the county officials, the 
state officials and the federal officials have 
all decided to work together to make their 
district dry. The four sets of officers—city, 
county, state and federal—never work to- 
gether anywhere in the United States. If 
they did, America would be dry before sun- 
down today. And there can be no real test 
of Prohibition until there is full cooperation 
between all branches of government. 


In the FEBRUARY COSMOPOLITAN 
Mr. Shepherd will answer the question: “What 
Are We Drinking?” He presents an array of 
astonishing facts about the imitation liquors and 
home brews which have been analyzed at the Gov 
ernment Laboratories. 
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Skin 


Deep 


(Continued from page 83) 


“The pearls which you admire so much are 


not mine,” she said. “Mrs. Grant- 
Grahame only loaned them to me for the 
evening.’ 


“But they are yours by right, anyway,” 
he protested. ‘‘ Will she sell them to you?” 

"No, ” she replied soberly. “I couldn’t 
buy them anyway. They’re worth thou- 
sands of dollars.” 

“T know it.” 

“Wouldn’t you like me without jew- 
elry?” 

My dear,” he whispered, “Td adore 
you without—” he paused, “—without 
reservation,” he concluded. “I was merely 
feeling a fellow sympathy for the pearls, 
because they too will have to be away 
from you tonight.” 

They closed that restaurant up and 
went to another, not so noisy but wickeder. 
The young people were shocked but the 
others who had grown old with Manhattan 
were only bored 

So was Terence Regan, who was waiting 
outside with the car—bored, peeved and 
jealous. 


THE party was over. 

Mrs. Grant-Grahame, frankly tired, was 
sitting before her dressing table and 
Clarice was taking the pins out of her mis- 
tress’s hair. 

They both discovered it about the same 
time. Clarice happening to glance in the 
mirror saw, first, Mrs. Grant-Grahame’s 
eyes fastened on her own neck and then 
lifting her gaze saw, with horror, what her 
mistress had just noticed. 

The pearl necklace was gone! 

“Oh!” Clarice’s very soul escaped her 
in that exclamation. There was so little 
to say and the panic that closed upon her 
throat was so terrifying. 

She dropped to the floor, evening gown 
and all, and began searching. They were 
not there. Neither were they caught in the 
lining of the wrap which she had worn. 
They were gone, absolutely and finally. 

“Perhaps they fell off in the car,” sug- 
gested the older woman, trying to be 
kindly but nevertheless upset herself. 

“T’ll go and see,” Clarice volunteered. 

She scurried downstairs and out to the 
garage. Terence was busy wiping off the 
slight moisture which had gathered on the 
exposed nickel work. 

He did not seem to be particularly sur- 
prised to see her. 

“Mrs. Grant-Grahame’s pearls are 
gone,”’ she told him, ‘‘and I came to see if 
they fell off in the car.” 

“Oh!” said Terence in pretended disap- 
pointment. “I thought you came out to 
kiss your everyday beau good night.” 

He offered to take her in his arms but 
she pushed away from him. 

“Oh, then I ain’t good enough for you!” 

“T am too much worried to want to be 
pawed over,” she explained. 

Terence refused to be pacified. “If I 
was your handsome dago friend now——” 

“That has nothing to do with the case, 
and besides, it is none of your business. 
I’ve got to find those pearls.” 

“That’s none of my business either,” 
retorted Terence sourly. “Go ahead and 
find them.” 


Clarice turned on the dome light of the 
limousine and searched every inch of the 
car. There was no sign of the missing 
pearls. 

Terence was waiting when she had fin- 
ished. She knew what he was waiting for, 
too, but she was too worried to be an- 
noyed. 

As she passed him by a black rage clutched 
at Terence’s heart and he wanted to break 
and destroy, preferably something alive 
that would struggle and cry out for mercy. 


VI 


THERE was nothing further to be done 
that night. Mrs. Grant-Grahame tried to 
be as nice as she could when Clarice re- 
ported her lack of luck, but the maid could 
not help feeling that the older woman was 
regretting her generosity. 

“We will advertise for it in the papers 
tomorrow, but I don’t suppose there is 
much chance of getting it back that way 
as I presume it was stolen from you in one 
of those restaurants we visited after the 
opera.” 

“But no one touched me,” protested 
Clarice. “No one, that is, except Mr. 
Haynes, and of course he’s all right.” 

“Hm!” the old lady doubted, “I won- 
der! Mrs. Homer told me that she had 


only met him this evening and that he was’ 


introduced by a letter from a man she had 
not seen in ten years. Did Mr. Haynes 
show any special interest in the pearls?” 

“He spoke of them, madam, and he 
seemed to know that they were genuine 
and very valuable.” 

“Oh, he did, did he? Tomorrow we will 
see if Mr. Peter Haynes can be found.” 

“Oh, it couldn’t be Mr. Haynes!” 
Clarice objected. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt just couldn’t be, that’s all.” Clarice 
was almost tearful. 

The old lady eyed her shrewdly. “My 
dear, the men we fall in love with can be 
just as villainous as the ones we have never 
met. Go to bed, child. Spend the rest of 
the night falling out of love with him. 
You'll find it the wisest thing to do for a 
good many reasons.” 


TELEPHONING to Mrs. Homer the next 
day unveiled the fact that she did not 
know where Peter Haynes was staying. 

This was not particularly reassuring. 
Mrs. Grant-Grahame notified the police 
department and an officer was sent over to 
take a report on the case. She gave him 
all the facts she could, including a de- 
scription of Peter Haynes. 

Clarice, in despair, went about her daily 
tasks listlessly. The mainspring was gone 
out of her existence. If she had been able 
to analyze her feelings she would have 
discovered that she was appalled less by 
the loss of the necklace than by the destruc- 
tion of her faith in Peter Haynes. . 

During dinner the telephone rang and 
Clarice who answered it took a report from 
police headquarters. 

““We’ve got him,” declared the voice 
at the other end of the wire. Clarice’s 
heart jumped when she asked who. 
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“Danderine” 


Grows Thick, Heavy Hair 


35-cent Bottle Ends all Dandruff, 
Stops Hair Coming Out 


Ten minutes after using Danderine you 
can not find a single trace of dandruff or fall- 
ing hair and your scalp will not itch, but what 
will please you most will be after a few wecks’ 
use, When you sce new hair, fine and downy 
at first—yes—but really new hair—growing 
ail over the scalp. Danderine is to the hair 
what fresh showers of rain and sunshine are 
to vegetation. It goes right to the roots, 
invigorates and strengthens them, helping the 
hair to grow long, strong and luxuriant. One 
application of Danderine makes thin, lifeless, 
colorless hair look youthfully bright, lustrous, 
and just twice as abundant. 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. Nv obnoxious springs 
ot pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catal-g and measure blanks 
maied free. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 117C State St., Marshall, Mich. 


“This Peter Haynes, or whatever his 
alias is, and he’s got the goods on him.” 

“The necklace?” 

“Ves. We caught him cold. He even 
had it in his pocket. If Mrs. Grant- 
Grahame is at home we will bring him over 
for identification.”’ 

“‘She’s at home,” Clarice admitted and 
hung up. 

She conveyed the report to her mistress 
and then for some reason or other hesi- 
tated before leaving the room. 

The old lady, more intuitive and perhaps 
kinder than most, sensed the cause of the 
hesitation and said, “Well?” 

“T’ll never see him again,” Clarice 
stated, ‘‘never, never, never. Would you 
permit me to be there tonight when they 
bring him in?” 

“Why, of course, child.” 

“And would it be all right if I wore that 
dress again? Just so—” she looked down 
““__just so he’ll never know I’m not real? 
Even if he is a thief he’s the only man 
I ever really cared for and I’d like to 
have him remember me the way I was last 
night.” 

Mrs. Grant-Grahame, entirely mollified 
at the prospect of regaining her jewelry, 
assented. 

“Of course you may, dear. We ought to 
do all we can for a man who will probably 
spend the rest of his life in jail.” 


Vill 


So it was a more radiant beauty than 
he expected who was waiting with Mrs. 
Grant-Grahame when Peter Haynes was 
ushered into the drawing room, accom- 
panied rather obtrusively by a square- 
toed gent who kept solicitously near. 

“Ts this the man?” the detective asked. 

“This is certainly Mr. Haynes,” Mrs. 
Grant-Grahame replied. She turned to 
Clarice. ‘“‘There is no question about it, 
is there, Clarice?” 

Clarice placed her hand to her heart as 
if something hurt there. She whispered: 
‘‘No, I am quite sure it is Mr. Haynes. 
But I also am sure that he is absolutely 
guiltless.” 

“But my dear,” Mrs. Grant-Grahame 
remonstrated impatiently, ‘‘there is no 
question about it. It is proved.” 

“You needn’t pay any attention to 
what she says.” Mrs. Grant-Grahame 
turned to the police officer. ‘‘The fool 
girl is in love with him.” 

“Do you think so?” Peter Haynes asked 
eagerly. ‘“‘I didn’t dare hope.” 

The police officer went on in routine 
fashion. “I’ve brung the beads along 
with me,” he said. ‘I can’t turn them 
over to you yet but the chief wants you 
to say that they are O. K.” 

“Very well,” the owner answered. 

The detective reached into an inside 
pocket and brought out a carefully sealed 
envelope which he handed over. 

The lady broke the seal, spread the 
contents on the table and gazed at them in 
fascination. So did Clarice. 

“‘But these are not my pearls,” declared 
the dowager in troubled amazement. 
“This strand has a platinum barrel clasp 
and mine, which was purchased years ago, 
had a simple gold spring hook. I think 
this strand is a little longer too.” 

“But we found it right on him,” the of- 
ficer insisted. ‘‘They’ve got to be your 
pearls. You suspected him of stealing 


demanded. 
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them and we rounded him up with the 
goods. What more do you want?” 

‘Perhaps there is some other explana- 
tion,” Mrs. Grant-Grahame offered, mysti- 
fied and not at all convinced. ‘Young 
man, where did you get these pearls?” 

“From Tiffany’s,” he replied promptly. 
“Tomorrow morning the man who sold 
them to me can verify this statement, 
but the dumb-bells in the police depart- 
ment wouldn’t listen to me.” 

“Well, why should we?” returned the 
detective. ‘‘The story is too thin.” 

“Tt does sound peculiar,” Mrs. Grant- 
Grahamé admitted. ‘‘How did you hap- 
pen to purchase these jewels?” she asked 
of the young man. 

“The explanation is really rather em- 
barrassing under the circumstances,” he 
offered, ‘‘but I suppose I’ll have to give it. 
Last night I admired the strand of pearls 
which Miss Clarice was wearing. She told 
me that they were not hers but that you 
had only loaned them for the occasion 
and that she had nothing of the sort of her 
own. On her they were so perfect that 
I have been hunting the shops all day long 
trying to find a strand equally beautiful.” 

“But,” interrupted the dowager, 
couldn’t think that Clarice would accept 
an almost priceless gift from a man she 
had just met!” 

“Quite true,” Peter admitted. “TI did 
not intend to offer them to her right away. 
I was going to wait until a much later 
date, after I had asked her to be my wife.” 

The only sound in the room was a slight 
gasp from Clarice. 

“Good heavens!” Mrs. Grant-Grahame 
‘*Are you proposing to this 
girl right here in the presence of me and 
the metropolitan police?” 

“T might as well,”’ Peter asserted de- 
fiantly. ‘‘I don’t think my chances are 
so good as they would be with the help of 
a little moonlight but my hand has been 
forced. Clarice, will you marry me?” 

No.”’ 

“What?” 

That exclamation came from both Mrs. 
Grant-Grahame and Peter Haynes, himself. 

The old lady continued: “I don’t know 
what’s the matter with you, Clarice. You 
know you told me you cared for him this 
evening when I was against him, and now 
that I have seen him again I approve of 
him myself.” 

‘Please!’ implored Peter. 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair,’’ Clarice explained, 
still blushing furiously and talking to 
Mrs. Grant-Grahame as though it would 
be easier that way. ‘“‘He doesn’t know 
who I am and what I do. If madam will 
excuse me for a few moments I’ll return 
and give him the real reason.”’ 

Mrs. Grant-Grahame, who understood 
the request, gave permission with a nod. 

Clarice departed, leaving behind her two 
very mystified men and one smiling old lady. 


IX 


THERE seemed to be very little to talk 
about. Even Mrs. Grant-Grahame’s so- 
cial experience failed to provide any prece- 
dent as to what to do to entertain a 
plain-clothes detective. 

Shortly after Clarice’s departure the 
single parlor maid whom Mrs. Grant- 
Grahame retained in her employ came in 
and announced that Terence, the chauf- 
feur, wished to speak to his mistress. 
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“ After a while,” she replied. 

“He said it was about the lost necklace,” 
the girl explained. 

“The lost necklace?” the old lady ex- 

claimed. ‘Send him in.” 
} The atmosphere of the room became 
electrical once more. Mrs. _ Grant- 
Grahame thoughtfully covered the pearl 
necklace on the table with a corner of the 
oriental runner. 

Terence came in. He seemed rather 
surprised at the presence of the men, but 
Mrs. Grant-Grahame began to question 
him. 

““What’s this about my pearls?” 

“T’ve got them, ma’am.” 

“Here,” he tapped his breast pocket. 
“T came to return them.” 

He extracted the glowing beads and 
handed them to his wondering mistress. 

“May I ask, Terence, how these come 
to be in your possession?” 

He fumbled his cap and looked down. 

“T hate to tell you, ma’am. I haven’t 
slept a wink since I got them.” 

“Neither has anyone else. Cut out 
the description of your insomnia and tell 
us the facts.” 

“Well, you remember when Clarice 


came out to the garage last night to pre- 7 


“ 


tend to look for the pearls?” 
es.’ 


“She gave them to me then. We were 
going to run away tonight with them, but 
I got to thinking about it how you have 
always been so kind to me, and besides 
I ain’t a thief anyway and I decided to 
come to you and tell the truth.” 

“You mean to insinuate that she had 
them all the time and only pretended to 
lose them to give her time to get away 
with them?” 

The chauffeur nodded. 

There was a tap on the door. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Grant-Grahame. 

The door opened slowly and there was 
Clarice, the real Clarice in the black uni- 
form of service, very pale. 

Her eyes sought first those of her mis- 
tress and then passed pleadingly to those of 
the man who had asked her to marry him. 

see,’ she explained simply, 
“why I couldn’t say, ‘yes.’ This is the 
real reason.” 

Peter Haynes laughed happily. ‘Did 
you think that would make any differ- 
ence?” 

Right before their very eyes was worked 
a miracle. The soul of Clarice expanded, 
fear and doubt dropped from her, also 
the mental guise of servant; her head and 
chin came up and her eyes sparkled as they 
met those of her lover squarely 

“Say,”’ exclaimed the detective, who, 
not being a dunce, was wise to what was 
going on, “you ain’t going to fall for that 
dame, are you, just after this other guy 
said that she stole the junk?” 

“Sure,” declaréd Peter. ‘You aren’t 
going to believe that story, are you?” 

“T don’t know why not.” 

“After I’m married I’m going to start 
a training school for New York police- 
men,” Peter Haynes offered: satirically. 
“If you will promise not to ask any ques- 
tions I'll explain exactly what happened. 

“First of all this estimable young man 
is in love with Clarice. Isn’t that so?” 

Terence nodded sourly. 

“How did you know "that? ” the police 
officer interrupted. 


( Continued from page 7): 
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Study CHIROPRACTI C 
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Intensive, in 
dividual and 
practical in- 
struction in America’s greatest and best 
equipped trade school. Master Craftsmen 
always at your side to guide you. 
ELECTRICAL EXPERTS EARN BIG — 
Big demand for trained electr':'=2s8 now. Come tothe 


COYNE SCHOOL 


hile learni Free Em nt De; t Bere 
ice. ‘Free Agtomotive Ei Emolorment Departmen Complete 
In ess. Ma 
roiling m9 w in ot our Complete Electrical 
poets no extra time. Ch offe’ 
erful opportuni for recreation and study 
Coyne's 


of Opportunity new. 
Write 
start ‘at 
once, 


Tradeand Engineering Schools 
39-51 E, Ilinois St., Chicago, 
Dept. 41 


Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 


course. Connected with Osteo- 
athic ital. Up-to-date laboratories. Unexcelled 
acilities for linical Next opens Sept. 20, 
1922. Catalog. ddre: THE REGISTRAR. 
Pa., Philadelphia, Spring Garden at 19th St., Box C. 


Tri State College of Engineerin 

Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weekseach. Noentrance exami- 
nation. High School Diploma not required. 
courses made up of casent on only. penses low. 

INDIANA, Angola, 20 “C” Street. 


Illinois College of Chiropody 


A real profession with unlimited opportunities for men 
and women. Dignified; highly remunerative. Day and 
evering classes. Next Term opens in January. Faculty 
of prominent Veit tori surgeons, chiropodists and or- 
pee an ists. rite for illustrated catalogue describing our 

urces—faculty, clinics, etc. 
ou a Doctor of Surgical Chiro: 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1327-C N. Clark Street. 
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Learn 


Good-paying in best studios in the country 
await men and women © prepare themselves now. 
For we have successfully taught 
hy, Color Work. 
‘a Th Color 
assist them 


self for an advanced position at better pay. ‘erms 
easy; living inexpensive. La _ and best school of 
its kind. Write for catalog ¢ 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $i25 AWEEK 
Aninteresting illustrated book- 
let (free) on choosing a voca- 
tion, and the exceptional oppor- 
tunities Photography offers, 
MOTION COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three to onths’ practical — Modern 
equipment. Day 0 or evening classes. Easy terms. The 
School of Recognized Superiority. Call or write for 
Catalog No. 95. 

N. ¥Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St.,N. Y. OR 505 State St.. Bklyn. 


Learn Photography 


E. BRUNEL 

OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1269 Broadw ‘New York Cit; ty 
134 So. Clark te, Chicago, Il / 


Fasstnating, profitable work taught by photog- 
rapher studios in cities. Earn $35 to 
Day and night classes. 3 po course. 
payments. Send for Bookl et 


Valparaiso University where 


for catalog. This . one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. herons oe at Lowest 
Expense. Catalog mailed free 


Ro OESSLER, 
INDIANA, Valparaiso, University Hall, Box 4 


Wational College 
of Chiropractic 


20 Bivd. Chicago 


Unsurpassed facilities 
for a complete Scientific 
Chiropractic education. 
Distinguished Faculty. 
Modern and 
laboratory equipme 

Large clinic. dormitory and 


students’ aid dept. Chicago's o rtunit, 
self-help unlimited. Enter 4 
14th year. 


juarterly. 
3-year term. 


prot ession of unlimited 
possibilities. Taught by actual 
pract y or ev - Three 
months course. odern 
hccaanien, No previous knowledge or ex- 
perience required. Nocharge for tools or eq 
ment. The men we train are in deman 
Established 29 years. Oatalog free (40 pages). 
Address your inquiry to Dept. 3 


BODEE DENTISTRY 


Ew YORK ILADELPHIA ROOKLYN 
36 W.52 St, 15 Walnut Sts, Flatbush Ave 
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“Any man with half a mind would be in 
love with her. The solution is absurdly 
simple, isn’t it? The next point is the fact 
that Terence was extremely jealous last 
night. I deduced this from’the fact that if I 
had been in his shoes I would have been too. 

“Terence thought he saw himself losing 
out, and the thought was enough to make 
him commit crime. You see I know this 
because I would have felt the same way 
myself. So when in cleaning up the car 
last night he found the pearls he slipped 
them into his pocket with no particular 
plan in view but wondering how he might 
turn them to account in his suit for 
Clarice’s favors. When she came out it 
occurred to him that maybe he could 
trade them to her for something he wanted 
very much, but Clarice proved to be un- 
expectedly cold, perhaps even rebuffed him. 
That made him so mad he laid awake all 
night trying to think upsome way of getting 
revenge on her. If he couldn’t have her 
himself he would make sure of spoiling her 
pie anyway. No one else should have her. 


as easy a basis with them as with girls. 
There are men, probably, who—you say— 
would tell you anything frankly and to 
whom, you would say, you could tell any- 
thing. Is that not so?” 

Marjorie startled a little and flushed. 
“Please go on,” she begged. 

“Whereas the fact is that no man you 
have ever talked to has told you even so 
much as half the truth. They have told 
you, probably, how they have felt toward 
you and your sort but never how they feel 
toward what we may term, for conven- 
ience, other women. For you are a good 
girl; all your friends are good girls, living 
in prosperous, honorable, protected homes. 
A man of the sort you meet would consider 
himself lower than a dog—and his friends 


would put him down below the lowest cur 


if they let him live at all—if ever once he 
adopted within himself an attitude toward 
you which he may, without loss of a single 
friend, persistently hold toward other 
women. 

He had not avoided her while speaking; 
but now his glance shifted from her to the 
dictation machine on his desk. It was 
plain he considered he had said all he 
wished and he desired her to go. 


“Thank you,” .she said, subdued. 
“Thank you very much. I am what I 
am—so ignorant that I can’t even under- 
stand an answer as to why my father has 
done what he has—because I live in a 
prosperous, honorable, protected home, 
you said. Then, if I did not, I would soon 
become able to understand?” 

Rinderfeld looked up so quickly that he 
almost jerked. ‘Too soon,” he said 
sharply. “The women like you who 
never understand make the world worth 
living in, I think. I’m not sure,” he 
qualified honestly. “It is one of the anom- 
alies of life I’m trying to make out purely 
from a philosophical standpoint. It has 
nothing to do with my business. At least, 
don’t you try the understanding. Leave 
that, like you leave other unpleasant items, 
to men like me. We'll handle it for you.” 

His hand moved slightly on his desk; 


Obviously nothing would do this more sure- 
ly than the tale he has just told you. In 
general it was very artistic, especially that 
touch about his own troubled honesty. 

“Terence,” the young man turned upon 
the chauffeur and addressed him: “If 
you should cause this young lady’s arrest 
upon this false charge I would see to it that 
you paid the extreme penalty for false 
imprisonment and conspiracy, but if you 
withdraw your charge we shall part the best 
of friends and you will have the satisfaction 
of having given my wife the most prized 
wedding present which she will receive—a 
clear name and an absolute title to happi- 
ness. Come on, Terence, are you on?” 

The boy, for he was only a boy after all, 
looked from one to the other, first at 
Peter Haynes and then at Clarice. On the 
face of the girl his eyes hung piteously. 
She was smiling. 

He tore his glance away with a wrench 
and gulped: “Allright, sir. Ilied. Every- 
thing you said was true but, my God, if 
you knew how I loved her!” 


The Breath of Scandal 


(Continued from page 42) 


she did not see him touch a button but she 
heard behind her the almost imperceptible 
buzzer on the other side of the wall in the 
waiting room; and she knew that the 
signal was given to show in the florid- 
faced, gray-haired man. Rinderfeld moved 
in courtly manner, toward the farther 
door directly communicating with the 
hallway. 

“At any time telephone me, in emer- 
gency, here or at my home number. 
Some one always knows where I am.” 
He had returned wholly to business; and 
she made a businesslike reply and stepped 
into the hall. 


VIII 


BeroreE departing from Clark Street 
with Billy, Marjorie experienced a further 
enlightening sensation. Billy’s presence 
had nothing to do with it; in fact, it was in 
opposition to his efforts that she had the 
experience, for Billy was doing his best to 
return her as rapidly as possible to her 
familiar environment of Michigan Avenue 
and the boulevard route home to Evanston 
and to reimmerse her in the formal modes 
of thinking and feeling which had been 
hers. But she had no wish to reenter so 
immediately her world of not even so 
much as half the truth; and her further 
experience on Clark Street was suddenly 
to feel, by one of those flashes of perceptiv- 
ity which amaze one with a demonstration 
of ones dull narrowness before, that Clark 
Street and the streets beyond—west and 
north and south, in their endless number— 
concerned her. How vitally and with what 
intimacy had Clearedge Street concerned 
her! She wanted to stand on the sidewalk 
and gaze about at the people passing and 
think of the men as men of the manner 
Rinderfeld knew. But Billy had kept a 
cab waiting for her and he got her into it. 

“Well, Marjorie,” he demanded, as soon 
as the car started, “ what did he have to tell 
you?” Soshe repeated to him Rinderfeld’s 
analysis of the danger threatening them. 

“Of course I never thought of it that way 
before,” she finished. ‘But you must 
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“T do,” said Peter. ‘Would you mind 
shaking hands? In your place I would 
have done the same as you.” 

The chauffeur accepted his rival’s grasp 
and then turned blindly from the room. 

Mrs. Grant-Grahame broke the silence 
which succeeded the young man’s exit. 

“Well, Clarice,” she said, don’t sup- 
pose that your new strand of pearls will 
look nearly so well over that maid’s cos- 
tume but I’ll bet that young speed artist 
is anxious to see if they’ll fit. Officer, 
will you come out with me and put our cook 
through the third degree? I think she’s 
concealing a huckleberry pie that belongs 
to me and we’ll get it out of her if we have 
to use a blackjack.” 

When they were alone, Mr. Peter 
Haynes looked over at the about to be 
Mrs. Peter Haynes and grinned. 

. “How about taking a steamboat for 

Europe tomorrow afternoon?” he asked. 
‘All right,” she assented meekly. 
-“Correct answer. We'll attend to the 

intermediate details in the morning.” 


have, Billy; you’re a lawyer. Why didn’t 
you explain to me how it would come out— 
if it does?” 

“That’s Rinderfeld for you!” Billy 
countered. ‘You couldn’t have a much 
better show-up of him. What does he 
care about the right or wrong of any case? 
Try to cover up—scrape yourself clear 
of the consequences—that’s Rinderfeld’s 
bible. He doesn’t correct a thing.” 

“Probably he doesn’t,” Marjorie ad- 
mitted. “But he does try to suggest a 
way in which you may be left alone to 
settle your own family trouble without the 
whole world interfering. And I don’t 
believe he thinks I’m trying to scrape out 
of consequences.” 

Billy sat away from her, feeling injured 
and that she had held him cheap. Then 
he saw her face, saw her lips tremble as 
she tried to steady them, saw her catch 
herself up bravely, and he was ashamed of 
himself. He called her name, almost with a 
sob, and he caught both her hands between 
his own big ones. 

“Oh, Marjorie, Marjorie, don’t you 
suppose I’d have told you all that, if it 
could really do you any good? But you'll 
find out, it won’t put off even Stanway! 
And if it does, it can’t save you from facing 
what’s before; and you’ll—we’ll only make 
it harder and harder, dearie, by putting it 
off!” 

He drew away one of his hands and hast- 
ily pulled down the curtains of the cab and 
then he put his arm about her and begged 
her to rest on his shoulder. But she could 
not. The confidence which she had 
gained when with Rinderfeld was vanish- 
ing. “I’m going to see father now, 
remember,” she reminded Billy. 

He had forgotten, though Marjorie 
had told him, that her given reason for her 
journey downtown today was to visit the 
hospital. When she arrived, she learned 


that her father’s improvement continued 
and that she would be allowed to see him 
for five minutes. : 

She found him very white in his narrow, 
white bed in the little, private room, with 
a nurse beside him; but he was conscious 


I 
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These Books Sent With Our Com- 
pliments to All Readers of 


COSMOPOLITAN 


Robinson Crusoe 

With illustrations from paintings by 

N. C. Wretu 
The oldest adventure story in the 
English language, which still reigns 
supreme as the story of adventure— 
illustrated by a distinguished modern 
artist. Wyeth’s beautiful paintings 
catch the spirit of Defoe’s inspired 
tale as it has never been caught be- 
fore—there are 13 of them, full page, 
superb in color, atmosphere, technique 

and brilliancy of execution. 
This is the most desirable Gift Book 


This is a book-shelf worth 
having. ‘There is adventure— 
old and new—there is love, 
which is always new—and 
life in the open, from Crusoe’s 
lonely island to the great 
stretches of the Canadian 
Northwest. Novels to make 
you forget your work—and 
a remarkable book on success 
that will send you to your 


Kindred of the Dust 
By Peter B. Kyne 


“Kindred of the Dust” is one of 


the 


day. 


best loved books of the present 
It’s a glorious, human novel, 


with as real a set of characters as you 


will find in fiction. 


It is a story of 


Faith and Love, of the fight of Donald 
McKaye between his love for Nan 
of the Sawdust Pile and for his proud 
old father, who would rather see him 
dead than married to Nan. 


of the year. 
Regular price, $3.50 


You 
By Irvine R. ALLEN 


This is a new kind of book. In 
fact, it is more than a book—it is 
a formula for success, written by a 
man who tells the astonishingly simple 
secret of how success is won. 

No greater act of helpfulness could 
be done for the good of any ambitious 
person than to give him a copy of this 
book. There can be no limit to what 
it is worth to the man who wants 
more from life. 


Regular price, $3.00 
The River’s End 


By James Otiver Curwoop 


“The River® End” is the first 
volume in Mr. Curwood’s great 
trilogy of The Three River Country. 
It is the novel that made its author 
famous. 

It is a story that sets you in the 
midst of romance and adventure and 
gives you all the thrill of actual ex- 
perience as you read through its 
magic pages. No layer of the out-of- 
doors can afford to miss this tre- 
mendous novel. 


Regular price, $1.75 


COSMOPOLITAN, Dept. 122 


work with renewed energy _ get. 
and ambition. 


How You May 
Get These Books 


To any reader of Cosmopolitan 
who sends us the subscription of a 
friend to Cosmopolitan we will send 
a copy of one of these four books, 

Kindred of the Dust 
The Valley of Silent Men 
The River’s End 

God’s Country. 


To a reader sending two subscrip- 
tions of triends, we will send a copy of 


You 


And to one sending three subscrip- 
tions of friends we will send a copy of 


Robinson Crusoe. 


NOTE: These subscriptions must be 
other than your own, and must be 
accompanied by a remittance to cover 
the cost, at $3.00 per subscription. 

To any one sending the subscriptions 
of eight friends, we will be glad to 
send the entire library. 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find............... 
and addresses are herewith enclosed on a separate paper. 
Please send me the book (or books) which I have checked. 


This is a novel you will never for- 


Regular price, $2.00 


The Valley of Silent Men 
By James Curwoop 

On his deathbed he had confessed to 
murder. Only the girl taunted him 
and called him a liar. Then he found 
he was to get well—and again it was 
the girl who helped him to get away. 

But it is not so easy to escape from 
Canadian Mounted Police—and when 
he loses the girl his incentive is gone. 
Never was more thrilling adventure 
written than Mr. Curwood has put 
into this novel. This is a book that 
every one will enjoy. 


Regular price, $2.00 
God’s Country 


By James Curwoop 


The strangest thing James Oliver 
Curwood has ever written—the re- 
generation of a Killer who learned the 
greatest secret in life from the noble 
animal he set out to slay. 

Trailing for years through the wil- 
derness and snow-wastes of the North- 
west, Mr, Curwood learned to live, and 
to love life. There he discovered his 
own religion, the religion of a nature- 
loving man. That he may pass it on to 
you through his book, is his great hope. 


Regular price, $1.25 


(insert amount of remittance) for which send Cosmopolitan for one year to the list of friends whose names 
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and his head was clear and, indeed, he 
was not unlike himself. His eyes met hers 
and gazed into hers in his old, loving man- 
ner; his lips smiled at her in fond reassur- 
ance. 

“I’m going to be all right again soon, 
| Margy,” he said, clasping tighter on her 
hand which she slipped into his. 

That weak pressure almost made her 
cry; and she tossed back her head and 
| shook her tears away. How could he have 

sinned, as he had, and kept his conscience 
| so clear? Yet it was not strange that his 
manner toward her had not changed, she 
reflected after a minute; for she was cer- 
tain that Dr. Grantham would not yet have 
informed him of her presence at Clearedge 
Street; and he was not more guilty today 
than last week or last month or before. 
The change was in herself because she had 
learned; and she wondered if she had 
never known him with a clear conscience or 
whether, if she knew the world as Rinder- 
feld did, she would believe that men like 
her father regarded his sin so lightly that 
it cast no cloud over their consciences and 
that its effect upon them was only the fear 
of scandal. 

She would not let Billy accompany her 
home; and, starting away alone in the 
taxicab, she passed another, approaching 
the hospital, and having one passenger, a 
woman. Marjorie had only a glimpse of 
her and more of her figure than her face, 
but she half leaped from her seat in the 
certainty that the woman was Mrs. Russell. 

Marjorie stopped her cab and waited 
until she saw that the other car halted’ 
before the hospital and the passenger got 
out, and evidently having told the driver 
to wait, went into the building. But now 
she did not look quite so much like Mrs. 
Russell. ‘‘No,” Marjorie argued with 
Latest and oest yet: 14@ | Rinderfeld would not let her.’ 

Poultr: Boo She had late luncheon at home, for her 
pwratics mad BABY CHICKS. Tells how to choose | Mother had left for the hospital a few 

20, | before her arrival. As neighbors 

were beginning to hear of Mr. Hale’s 

Finish Your College Work] | illness, the telephone rang frequently for 
for a degree in our Correspondence Courses, 18th Year. inquiries; and several calls came from the 

Degrees granted by authority of U. S. Congress. office and from his friends downtown. 
Courses in Theology, Philosophy, Psychology, Sociology, ° 
Economics, Homllciics, Languages, Bible, Short Story Flowers were delivered and some people 
Writing, Literature, Law, Education, ete. 
Our postgraduate students include graduates of more stopped in at the house. Marjorie let the 
residence credits {rom recognized college reauired for {| | Servants continue the repetition of the 
admission to course for B, A. degree. Method in- information which the family was giving 


cludes text books, printed lectures, syllabi, quizzes, 


research reports, constant supervision and criticism of Be i 

students’ work, and supervised written examination. out, . but when Clara ‘6 Sedgwick called, 

Active faculty of recognized specialists. Enroll at any |] | Marjorie had her come in. 

time. Tuition inexpensive. Send for Bulletin 23. Sh b h h h 1 
POTOMAC UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. e brought the news that some people 


were saying that Mr. Hale was not at home 
but had been taken to a hospital in Chi- 


7 cago for a serious operation. She was nota 

: iteisieed “That Well Groomed Look’’ gossipy girl, Clara, and she did not try to 
é will stay STA-COMD HAIR DRESSING is a trick Marjorie into telling more than she 
combed.” boon to the well groomed man or woman. 


wished, but, after frankly relating what she 
had heard, Clara asked if the Hales wanted 
it denied. 

Marjorie said, yes; probably it was better 
to deny it but that it was true; and after 
Marjorie admitted this, it was plain that 
Clara was satisfied and suspected nothing 
more. So Marjorie gained another proof 
of the astuteness of Felix Rinderfeld who, 
having a serious secret to conceal, had not 
made the mistake of publishing a story 
, which hid nothing, but who had supplied 
Lad a less serious secret for curious friends to 
Wt discover, which satisfied them when 
discovered. 

Clara stayed and made an effort to 
interest Marjorie by going into the details 
of favors for a dance set for next week; 


Apply STA-COMD in the morning, 
then brush or comb your hair in the usual 
way and it will STAY IN PLACE for the 
day. STA-COMD is a healthful hair 
dressing for MEN, WOMEN and CHIL- 
DREN. (A clear liquid that contains no 
oil, grease or alcohol.) 

A large bottle will be mailed to you for 
$1.25. Why not order today? 


STA-COMD CO., Inc. 
130 West 42nd Street 
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then she launched upon the novelties which 
were being suggested to the entertainment 
committee of the golf club to vary the usual 
monotony of golf for men, bridge for 
women on Saturday afternoons through 
the approaching season. 

Marjorie honestly attempted to make 
herself interested, but she could not. 
What filled her mind was amazement that 
fripperies like these had previously fas- 
cinated her, and that the planning and 
performing of them had given her satis- 
faction. 

No wonder Rinderfeld found her so ig- 
norant of the world that he realized it was 
useless to try to explain what had hap- 
pened to her; no wonder that the few men, 
with whom she held anything approaching 
a conversation, had satisfied her when they 
spoke in never so much as half truths con- 
cerning themselves and their world. 

It astounded her now suddenly to begin 
realizing how small and shut in was the 
world of the daughter and wife of a suc- 
cessful man. Sitting by her window one 
morning while she watched, fearing the 
approach of Mr. Stanway or of Russell 
or some one from Clearedge Street coming 
in attack upon her home, she counted the 
delivery wagons which stopped—the gro- 
cer’s, the butcher’s, the ice van, Marshall 
Field’s, Carson Pirie’s, Lord’s, a florist’s 
boy, Borden’s Creamery, a laundry wagon, 
one from the cleaner’s and a runabout 
bringing a man to estimate on the decorat- 
ing to be done soon: eleven bearing to the 
house materials and service to supplement 

* the service of the three maids and one man 
established within and to further obviate 
necessity of effort on the part of her mother 
and herself. 

Now her father—or rather Gregg 
Mowbry acting in the man’s place of her 
father, temporarily disabled—had em- 
ployed Felix Rinderfeld as a specialist 
in this present crisis which threatened; 
and here she was at home, assigned to duty 
in aiding in the protection of her mother 
if Mr. Stanway or Russell eluded them in 
the outer circle of defense they had flung 
about her home; but otherwise they were 
keeping her ignorant even of what they 
were doing to shield her. 

Billy did not know; for, when she asked 
him, he told her uncomfortably that Gregg 
and Rinderfeld on that day—it was the 
same on which she counted the delivery 
wagons—were up to something; they 
wouldn’t tell him what, but Billy had dis- 
covered that Gregg had not been going to 
his office for a couple of days; and later 
Marjorie learned that Gregg hadn’t re- 
turned to the apartment for two nights 
and Billy was worried. - 

What had happened was that Russell 
had reappeared. Not about Clearedge 
Street, for he was not quite bold enough to 
show himself there yet; but he had re- 
turned to his haunts a little farther south 
in the city where Cuncliffe’s salesman, 
Nyman, had first heard of him and in the 
neighborhood of the particular private 
still with which Russell previously had 
established a connection. And the cause 
of Gregg’s absence from his office was 
that Gregg had been looking for him in 
that vicinity, for it was just the sort of 
place where a man who had shot some one 
—and who couldn’t be sure yet whether 
he’d be taken up for it or whether he could 
make big money out of it—would feel his 
way about for a while. 
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Gregg learned of the place from Nyman 
and had refrained from reporting his 
plans not only to Billy but also to Rinder- 
feld; for Gregg knew Rinderfeld well 
enough by that time to become certain 
that Rinderfeld, knowing what Gregg did, 
would have insisted upon relieving him— 
or at least upon re-inforcing him—with 
a professional handler of men like Russell; 
and Gregg would not have that; first, 
because he had, himself, to do something 
violent and effective for Marjorie in these 
days; and second, he wanted to determine 
what, and how much of it, was to be done. 

The place was one of those bright glass 
front and dingy clap-board-side saloons, 
with rattan screen and swinging doors just 
inside and with black, sour-smelling floor 
and long oak bar behind the screen and, 
in back, a fair sized, liquor-and-tobacco- 
reeking room with six round tables and 
a couple of small, one table, private rooms 
opening off it. ‘“Kilkerry’s” was the 
name in raised, partly peeled gilt letters 
on the board over the door from which the 
draft beer advertisement and the formal 
“Ale and Porter” plate had been torn in 
deference to the eighteenth amendment; 
but everybody knew what “Kilkerry’s” 
served. 

Across those cigar-scorched, dented 
tabletops Russell had made his original 
boasts to his companions that he would 
get satisfaction or Hale; and the patrons 
of Kilkerrv’s, having read in the news- 
papers of the sudden illness of the general 
manager of Tri-State Products and Ma- 
terial Corporation on the same night that 
Russell disappeared, put two and two 
together, audibly and often; and openly 
they announced the answer. 

“Sick!” puffed one Simmons, from a 
chair where, he said, Russell had sat when 
he, Simmons, occupied the seat Gregg was 
in. ‘TI bet that bird took sick sudden! 
Wha’s matter wi’ Russell, th’ fool? Don’t 
he want to collect? Not a peep in the 
papers, d’you see that? Hale’s sick; that’s 
all they dare tell. Say, can Georgie Rus- 
sell collect?” 

So Simmons expected Russell back; 
all the regulars at Kilkerry’s expected 
him; for there he had boasted; there he 
would come to gloat when he considered 
it safe. At first Gregg looked in at Kil- 
kerry’s only a couple of times a day and 
then, when he became more of a regular at 
Kilkerry’s he noticed another stranger who 
was in the process of regularizing himself, 
also a heavy man, tall as Gregg and twice 
as thick through. He bought just a bit 
too freely for others and talked not quite 
enough, Gregg thought; but nobody else 
seemed suspicious of the fellow who made 
himself known by the name of Hershy. 

Happening not to be at Kilkerry’s when 
Russell reported, Gregg came into the 
back room about seven o’clock one evening 
to find them all together—Simmons and 
seven or eight of the other regulars, 
Hershy who was buying just then and a big, 
black-haired, black-browed man who must 
be Russell. Sybil Russell had chosen 
physically powerful men, Gregg thought 
when he looked over this man who was 
big as Hale and much younger and with 
large, strong hands showing black hair on 
his wrists. Hershy was handing him raw, 
yellow whisky and already Russell was 

nk; Simmons was spluttering drunk. 
Hershy was pretending to be drunk. 
They had reached the stage in which 
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they were proclaiming Russell as a great 
moral agent. 

showed. ’im, eh, Georgie! ... 
You put ’im in the hospital, I'll say . . 
teach *im to hang ’round home for a 
change .. . teach ’im the ten command- 
ments.” 

Russell gestured with a great hand for 
chance to speak. and his voice rose alone. 
“Did I do right, boys?” 

“Eah! Yeah! Do ’im right now, 
Georgie. Hold ’im up! Tell ’im you’ve 
come-back to give yourself to the police 
for shootin’ ’im; charge ’im five thousand 
not to. . . And ’ave it on your conscience 
for five thousand, George? Tell ’im ten 
and cheap at the price! . . . Heh! For- 
get the shootin’; go back of it. Sue ’im 
for alienation of affections . .. never 
mind when he met her... say it was 
whenever you want . . . he'll pay before 
he’ll ’ave anybody find out why he was 
at the ’ospital.” 

Simmons pulled Gregg into the group 
and pounded his back and Gregg pounded 
other backs in return in the celebration 
over the return of Russell to clean up; 
his friends were for him and no one was 


more inseparable from him than Hershy. 


Indeed, Hershy evidently wanted Rus- 
sell all to himself; he bought another round 
of colored alcohol and Simmons ceased 
even to splutter; a couple of the others 
got sleepy and Hershy started leading 
Russell away. That suited Gregg well 
enough, especially when he found that 
Russell refused to let Hershy push him 
into the cab which Hershy had waiting. 
It seemed Russell had been arrested once 
and taken to the station in a cab; Hershy 
was not quick enough to abandon his 
original plan and Russell became fright- 
ened and suspicious of him. 

““Wha’ ziz man want o’ me?” Russell 
appealed, grabbing hold of Gregg’s arm. 
“T ask you, have I ever done anything but 
right? Was I—justified or not?” 

Gregg did not make the mistake of 
trying to lead him; he merely let Russell 
keep his hold and walked on away from 
Hershy’s cab, leaving Hershy nothing to 
do but follow when they turned down an 
alley beyond Kilkerry’s. 


It was dark there behind .the buildings 
and nobody about; it was as good a place 
as could be found for settlement of dif- 
ferences with Hershy, representing—so 
Gregg was sure—Stanway and polite 
business blackmail, even lower in its 
essential than the ugly affair Russell’s 
friends advised. 

“Get along, Hershy,” 

“You’re not invited.” 

“Yeah!” agreed Russell. along!” 

Hershy’s hand came down on Gregg’s 
shoulder, and tried to pull him from Rus- 
sell. Gregg squared around and Hershy 
struck him on the side of the head. 

Gregg’s right arm went down; his knees 
bent; all at once he got together; his arm 
came up hooked; his knees straightened; 
and as his whole body was thrusting up, 
the heavy hulk of Russell’s weight slipped 
off his left side and Gregg almost leaped 
as he struck Hershy’s jaw and knocked 
Hershy’s head back and dropped him in 
the alley. 

“Ka-yo!” gurgled Russell with delight. 
“Ka-yo! Prop him up and hitimagain.”’ 

But Hershy was propping himself up; 
he was not knocked out, for he moved, 
feeling for a gun, maybe, Gregg thought, 
as he got Russell quickly about an ash 
barrel, up through an area and he went 
out on the street, with Russell lolling on 
him in maudlin admiration. 

He had to endure the admiration as he 
supported the big man along. Where? 
Gregg had never had any too definite 
destination; now none of those which he 
had tentatively fixed on, satisfied him. 
He wanted to take Russell far away,. 
as the first consideration; and he had seen 
the result of Hersky’s attempt to get him 
into a motor car. 

The puffing and bell of switch engine 
caught Gregg’s ear; a headlight gleamed 
across the street and gates went down 
with warning clangor. When Gregg 


said Gregg 


brought Russell to the crossing, he started © 


down beside the tracks without positive 
intention at first; chiefly he was keeping 
Russell moving and interested. Then 
he observed that they were beside a string 
of box cars, empty probably, which were 
being made up into a train for return to 
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the West. One car had the door open, and, 
halting, Russell thrust both his hands in 
the straw on the floor of the car; then, 
exerting his strength, he sprang up and 
thrust himself into the car. 

The fellow could have had no purpose 
but, perhaps, to lie down in the straw 
and sleep; for that was what he did. 
Gregg, satisfied, got in the car and sat 
beside him. In a few minutes came the 
shock and jangle which told that the en- 
gine had picked up this string of cars; the 
train started, gradually gathered speed 
and soon was out of the city and, evi- 
dently was a fast, through freight which 
would make few stops. The train crew 
apparently were unaware that anyone 
was in this car; when a brakeman passed 
on top he never halted and no one had 
looked into the door. 

For Gregg’s purpose with Russell, he 
could hardly have chosen a better place; 
yet Gregg, as he reviewed that purpose, 
never doubted itsomuchasnow. He had. 
heard that Russell was big and strong yet 
he had not expected quite all the man he 
had found; and Russell, when he awoke 
from this stupored sleep, undoubtedly 
would be ugly; also he would be rested 
while Gregg now dared not rest. He had 
to sit up and watch. 

There were other ways to do for Rus- 
sell, Gregg could not help thinking; but 
only one sporting one—one way, that is, 
in which Gregg Mowbry could do it, or 
try to do it, and live with himself after- 
ward. If he failed, probably he wouldn’t 
live at all, so there was no use bothering ° 
about that. Though he had said nothing 
to anyone else about what he’d taken on, 
he had taken it on with himself; and he 
wasn’t going to quit. So, as the night 
went darker and colder, he sat beside 
Russell and watched him. Once Gregg 
felt over him, found a loaded revolver— 
likely the one with which Russell had 
shot Mr. Hale, Gregg thought—and he 
tossed the weapon down into a river. 
Then, thinking of Marjorie and of Billy 
and her father and Mrs. Russell and Mar- 
jorie again . . . Marjorie . . . he sat on 
the floor beside Russell and waited for 
him to awake. 


In spite of the fact that Gregg and Rinderfeld have taken charge of the effort to conceal what happened at the Russell apart- 
ment, Marjorie finds herself dragged into the conspiracy—finds that she, as well as Gregg, has to fight for her father’s job, for the 


family honor and to keep away the Breath of Scandal. 
instalment of this virile novel in the FEBRUARY COSMOPOLITAN. 


observed as she sat with face carefully 
veiled from a too-revealing sun. “I’m 
used to snow peaks that touch the sky.” 
He turned to the more absorbing scenery 
of a woman’s face misted by a fluttering 
veil. ‘‘No sir—when I come east, I don’t 
want this. I want New York—the excite- 
ment, the thrill of it. I want—you.” 

It was said softly. His voice held the 
word like a caress and looking up, she 
read in his eyes what she had read in many 
men’s—except that added -was the new 
element of awe. 

The new element became of a sudden 
infinitely dear to her. She let him keep 
it. Except when their hands brushed ac- 
cidentally—or so it seemed to him—they 
did not touch save for the clasp that 
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helped her into a cab or expressed ‘good 
night.” The warmth of his arms closed 
round her only in the dance. She met the 
light of his eyes with her own only across 
restaurant tables. No débutante could 
have held herself more aloof—perhaps not 
quite somuch so. But Naomi did not play 
the ingénue. It was her world knowledge 
—world old—that fascinated him, that 
made her, as he had said, different. 

She managed to fill his days with joy of 
her when she was with him, with longing 
for her when she cleverly denied him her 
companionship. She was the hundred 
women to one man which her training had 
taught her to be, knowing that to him she 
would thus become the one woman. 

And simultaneously there flared into her 


art and how Gregg does his is told in the next 


own soul an eagerness of which Naomi 
Stokes had long since counted herself in- 
capable—as if that brewn-eyed, ardent 
gaze held her with the same absorbing 
quality of his arms when they danced. 
Meanwhile in a hotel room that was just 
four walls, another pair of gray eyes, not 
veiled, not mysterious, watched for him 
more and more anxiously, saw him less and 
less frequently. The. girl from the West 
whose first visit to New York was to have 
opened up‘a fairyland of adventure for her 
and the boy she loved—the visit they had 
planned together—found its streets empty 
caverns at the foot of towering cliffs, saw 
in hotels and theaters and restaurants to 
which McConnell and his wife took her 
night after night in the hope of diverting 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
“[ will study and get 
ready and maybe 
my chance will come. 


Born in the woods, in the comaty of a log cabin, 
Abraham Lincoln had little chance to get an educa- 


tion. But he was so determined to succeed that he 
brushed obstacles aside; he made the most of what 
slender advantages he had (he once walked forty miles 
te borrow a book); he used every spare moment for 
study and when his chance did come he was ready! 

Some day your chance will come, too! Get ready 
now! The International Correspondence Schools will 
train you, right at home in spare time, for a better 
job, for more pay, for the big chance when it. comes. 
Mark and mail the coupon and find out what the 
International Correspondence Schools can do for you. 


TEAR OUT HERE — — — — 


SCHOOLS 
Scranton, Pa. 


Without cost or nosneneenlly please explain how I can qualify 
ahys position, or in the subject before which I have marked 
X in the list below: 


_| whispered. 


(DRAFTING Electrical Eng*ing Advertising 
Mechanical Eng’ing Stationary Salesmanship 
Surveying CHEMISTRY Bookkeeping 
Civil Engineering UTOMOBILES Civil Serviee 
ARCHITECTU TENOGRAPRY Mall Service 

Name. 

Street 

Address. 

City. State. 

PATENTS - Protect your Ideas. Write for 


Evidence of Conception Blank and our three Illustrated 
free. Send sketch or model of invention for 
reference. 


ks sent 

free opiuion of patentable nature. 
Prompt attention. Reasonable terms. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & © 
Washington, D. 


Highest 


A 723 NINTH 


Kunderd’s New 
Gladiolus Catalog 


for 1922 describes nearly 400 Kunderd 
originations in Ruffled, Plain-petaled and 
Primulinus types. 29 Gladioli are 
shown io colors and many others 
are illustrated from photographs. 
Complete cultural information 
is given, with special ns 
for growing show flowe’ Send 
Ss beautiful catalog today 


A. E. KUNDERD 
The Originator of the Ruffied Gladioli 
Box 45, Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 


Corns 


Doesn’t hurt a bit! 


Drop a little 


“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 


lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 


a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 


her, only the possibility, eager yet dreaded, 
of singling from the crowd Bill Dixon 
~ the woman who had taken him from 
er. 
She tried to hide her misery from the 
anxious eyes of her chaperones but because 
she was young, a thousand years younger 
than Naomi, she could not hide it from 
the one she loved, and. her . quivering 
chin, her reproachful reminders of en- 


i} gagements he had overlooked, sent his 


mind and feet hurrying back to the woman 
whose red lips and drooping lids thrilled 
him like the dizzying lights of Broad- 
way, like a draught of wine he had never 
before tasted. 

“Why does a girl think, because you’ve 
been together all your lives,” he blurted out 
one night as he and Naomi drove through 
the jerk and jam of traffic hold-up, “that 
she has a right to know your comings and 
goings as if you belonged to her? Good 
heavens, a fellow can change his mind, 
can’t he?” 

She leaned over, touched her fingers to 
the hand against his knee. 

“Don’t be angry, Billie-boy,” she 
“T like to hear you laugh.” 
His other hand closed quickly over the 
white fingers. 

“What is it you’ve done to me? I 
always thought caring about a woman 
meant wanting to be with her because she 
liked the things I do, because we under- 
stood each other. That’s the way I felt 
about—”’ he broke off. ‘‘ But you—I want 
to be with you because you’re so different— 
because I don’t always understand you. I 
can’t get enough of it—of looking at you, 
of listening to you. Naomi, do you care— 
a little bit?” 

She lifted her eyes, lifted her lips, for- 
getting the game she was playing, forget- 
ting the stakes. Then before he saw 
the move, she drew back. Not yet! 
She answered him instead with a shadowy 


| smile and the long silent pressure of the 


hand in his. 
CHAPTER Iii 


It was an afternoon of late March, grim 
and forbidding, as if winter had thrown a 
last shadow across oncoming spring. The 
steam heat, turned off in the chorus dress- 
ing rooms during a week of balmy weather, 
suddenly sputtered-on and sang through 
the whole matinée performance. 

Naomi came out of the stage entrance, 
fur coat hugged about her, and shivering a 
bit, made for the curb to hail a taxi. As 
she glanced up and down the street at the 
ant-like army of cars; one of them slid 
toward her and a man stepped down. 

“Why, hello, Marshy,”’ she reached out a 
hand, “‘haven’t seen you in weeks.” 

He took it. 

“Jump in.” 

“Good! Buy me some tea, won’t you? 
I’m frozen.” 

“We'll have tea at your place. 
to talk to you.” 

She turned and stared at him as he 
slammed the door. 

His voice didn’t sound like Marshy 
Kent’s at all. 

“T’ve called you half a dozen times,” he 
supplemented, ‘You’re never home.” 

“T’m busy. 

“T know you are. That’s why I side- 
tracked you. 


I want 


toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness. 


He did not speak again until they had 
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mounted the flight of stairs to her apart- 
ment. But as she collected the seldom 
used tea things, he walked impatiently up 
and down her living room. 

“Naomi, we’ve always been preity good 
friends, haven’t we?” he began. 

“Friends?” 

hig Pals then,” he corrected, not knowing 
Ww 

Well, yes, I suppose so.’ 

“That’s why I’m going to o something 
up to you. I want you to listen quietly anc 
then I want you to stand by me. Naomi— 
I’ve done a lot of things in my young life 
that I’m not exactly proud of. But the 
worst that could have been said of me 
was that I’ve been a waster. I’ve wasted 
one or two fortunes that the old Kents 
slaved to pile up—on cards—on the wheel 
—on the ponies—on women—I’ve never 
been anything but a waster. But that 
goes in more senses than one. I’ve never 
been a cad. Not until a month ago.” 

He waited for some response, but Naomi 
merely struck a match and touched it to 
the wick of the samovar. If a quick 
question did flash to her lips, she held it 
back and kept her eyes lowered. 

“You know when that was. I was non 
— pos mentis and I egged you into making 
a bet 

“In other words, dear Marshy,’’ she 
filled in his pause, “‘you want me to let 
you off on the plea of—well, the undue 
influence of liquor. Of course I will.” 

He pushed aside her easy acquiescence 
with a sweep that almost knocked the cup 
from her hand. ‘But that’s not all. The 
bet’s not the thing that’s bothering me. 
It’s you. You and that boy, Dixon. 


Naomi, you’ve got to quit. You’ve got 
to, do you hear me?”’ 

““Quit—what?”’ 

“Don’t play the innocent! You know 


what I’m driving at. I’ve made myself 
your partner in the job of smashing that 
boy’s life. And I’m telling you——” 

“‘Marshy, men fall easily into the habit 
of talking to—to some women pretty 
much as they please, but in the years 
I’ve known you, you’ve never said a word 
to me that—that hurt. Don’t do it now— 
please.” 

“Then let him alone. I’ve been through 
hell this past week thinking of what I let 
those two young things in for. McConnell 
tells me the girl’s on the verge of collapse— 
can’t eat, can’t sleep, just sits and waits 
for the boy to come and he stays away. 
Why, they grew up together, those kids. 
They were as good as engaged. And now 
he’s chucked her—for you.” 

He reached out, caught her by both 
shoulders with hands that shook. 

“‘T must have been crazy to take you up 
that night and promise not to interfere. 
If you don’t cry quits, here’s where I do. 
Young Dixon’s a fine boy—McConnell says 
one of the finest—and I’m not going to 
stand to one side and see you smash his 
life and break that little girl’s heart. 
Understand?” 

The eyes that traveled up to his were 
more weary than he had ever seen them. 

“What about my life, Marshy? Doesn’t 
that count—at all? Doesn’t it matter 
that I’d like a chance? That perhaps if I 
marry Bill Dixon, he’ll never know—and 
I can forget? Doesn’t it matter that you'd 
be helping me away from being a has- 
been—and all that goes with it? 

“Tf it was the other way round, Marshy. 
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Cosmopolitan’s 
instructive series of 
booklets for the 

motorist 


No. 1—Suggestions for the 
Winter Operation of Your 
Car. 


No. 2—How to get the most 
Mileage from your tires. 
The kind of tires you ought 
to buy. 


No. 3—Simple explanations 
of the car’s electrical sys- 
tem. 


No. 4—Engine carboniza- 
tion; symptoms, causes 
and how the carbon may 
be removed. 


No. 5—Motoring as a cure 
for nervous disorders. 


This is the first five of a 
series of twenty-five book- 
lets. Others will be an- 
nounced in sets of five in 
the forthcoming issues of 
Cosmopolitan. 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


Free motoring 
information and 
advice to readers 
of Cosmopolitan 


EADERS of Cosmopolitan who own motor cars 

or are interested in motoring are invited to 
partake freely of the services of Cosmopolitan’s 
Motoring Service which is under the personal 
direction of Mr. H. A. Tarantous, Managing and 
Technical Editor of MoToR, the National Magazine 
of Motoring. 


You are at liberty to lay your motoring problems 
before us and in this way to take advantage of 
Mr. Tarantous’s experience which covers every 
phase of motor car operation. 


The five booklets pictured on this page were written 
especially for Cosmopolitan’s readers. They are 
free to you. We ask only that you fill out and 
mail the coupon on this page, and send it, together 
with four cents in stamps, for each booklet wanted. 
This merely covers the cost of postage and mailing. 


When we receive your request, either for the book- 
lets, for information concerning the purchase of a 
new car or for the solving of any problem of motor 
car operation, we shall also mail you a membership 
card in Cosmopolitan’s Motor Club which will 
entitle you to write, phone or telegraph for advice 
or information at any time. 


If we can serve you, let us hear from you. 


Cosmopolitan’s Motoring Service 
119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


COSMOPOLITAN’S MOTORING SERVICE _ 


Please find enclosed........ ..».cents in stamps for which please send me booklets number.................+5+ I also wish 


to become a member of Cosmopolitan’s Motor Club. The make of my car is.........00.seeceeceeeeeees 
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and I was a man and he a girl, you 
wouldn’t see any harm in it, would 
you? If it were you, Marshy, and a 
young gir 

“That’s different!” 

“Why is it different—why? It’s a man 
standipg up for a man where he wouldn’t 
for a woman—that’s the only difference. 
It isn’t that you’re any better than I 
am. It’s only that you think all men 
are.” 

“Look here, Naomi, I know it’s hard on 

you, my putting it the way I have to. 
But conditions are conditions. We’ve 
both faced them too long to try and 
buck them. You keep away from that 
boy and you won’t regret it. I'll guaran- 
tee that—anyway you like. What’s it 
worth——?”’ 

“ Marshy—you’re not trying to buy me 
off, are you?”’ 

“Don’t put it so baldly mr 

He stopped. For her head had gone back 
and a laugh startlingly high and sharp cut 
the sudden stillness. 

“So you're afraid of me, that’s it! It’s 
gone that far. He’s declared himself for 
me—and against her. It’s come to a crux, 
then, and McConnell’s asked you to 
help. Why, I didn’t dream it! I couldn’t 
have hoped for so much in such a short 
time. I wouldn’t have believed it.” 

Even with that high laugh of mockery, 
her shadowy eyes filled with the vision of 
the boy fighting—fighting them ll 
doggedly, with hot, flaming defiance— 
for her—and it was sweeter than the 
thought of triumph. 

Kent’s voice broke in, uncompromising 
as judgment itself. 

“T know a way to stop it—without you. 
I hesitated to use it before. It didn’t seem 
cricket. But I’m going to him now with 
the plain, unvarnished truth—the story 
Broadway tells when it hears the name, 
Naomi Stokes—the story I can add a few 
chapters to.” 

““Marshy!”’ 

“T’ll show him what a blithering fool he 
is. I'll prove it the way I can, and we'll 
see 

The vision vanished from Naomi’s 
eyes. She caught his arm, clutched it 
with the clinging fingers of a child who 
in sleep plunges from dreams into night- 
mare. 

“ Marshy—you wouldn’t do that! You 
couldn’t! Why, you called yourself my 
pal. Could pals stab one another like 
that? Could I think of harming you 
that way? Not for anybody! And that 
boy’s nothing to you. Nothing! Won’t 
you give me this chance? Just this one. 
If you knew what it means to me! 
Marshy, don’t turn away. Listen—please 
—please!”’ 

But he kept his face turned determinedly 
from the pleading one, from the eyes he 
had so often smiled into when their mys- 
tery piqued and captivated him in idle 
moments. And in the rigid line of his jaw 
there was no yielding. He merely tried 
to tug away from her clinging fingers and 
a short phrase answered her. ; 

“Do you cry quits—or no?” 

She steadied her lips. Her arms fell 
listlessly. But even as she met the ques- 
tion, it came less in the form he put it 
than in the thought of what Bill Dixon 
had come to mean to her. Not ease for 
herself, not insurance against bleak years 
ahead, not the road that led away from 


terror, but a boy’s hearty laugh and ardent 
eyes, the warm clasp of his hand, the 
strength of his arms, what it would mean 
to lose them! That was the thing that 
counted. A light that lifted the weight 
of centuries shone through her lashes. A 
a that trembled, caught and held her 
ips. 

“Tt isn’t quits, Marshy. No! Either 
way you win, so we might as well play to 
the finish.” 

When he had gone, she sank onto the 
couch and tears unlike the bitter ones of 
early dawn and hard noon streaked 
silently down her cheeks. They were tears 
of wonder and passionate regret, of grati- 
tude that she, Naomi Stokes, could know 
this engulfing tenderness. The boy’s 
name came to her lips and saying it over 
and over, she caressed it. The thing she 
had never dreamed might come to her was 
hers. She loved him. Nothing could take 
that away. After stumbling through the 
years, she had found in one brief month 
the dearest thing in the world. And now 
Marshy was going to snatch it from her! 
No! She would not let him! She would 
fight him—the whole world—to keep that 


“which had suddenly become her reason for 


being. 

Yet she realized that she, who had never 
lacked resources, to vhom the game of life 
had been a game of wits, stood helpless 
now. 

She could only wait. 


CHAPTER IV 


Naomi made no pretense of trying to 
sleep. She did not even resort to the bro- 
mide she was in the habit of taking when 
rest refused to come. At ten she sprang 
up, hand to the throat that was full, lids 
covering the eyes that pained. 

Yet even in her misery, she did not 
overlook the careful mask of make-up 
that was as mechanical a part of her 
daily toilet as the brushing of her hair, 
or polishing of her glistening nails. She 
had grown to avoid facing her mirror 
without it. 

She flung on a negligée of orchid chiffon 
that clung round her with the afterglow of 
sunset. But like the orchid, she sought the 
damp darkness of her living room and sat 
with head resting against her locked hands 
for a long time before she made a move to 
a the blinds and let in a shaft of sun- 
ight. 

She had just lifted one of them when a 
sharp summons of the bell came from 
downstairs. She pushed the electric but- 
ton, and after a moment, opened the door 
into the shadowy hall. 

A girl stood there, a girl with hair like 
a black cloud and eyes young and gray 
and tense. 

“May I come in, Miss Stokes? You 
don’t know me but my name is Nan 
Crawford.” 

She stood with eyes traveling hungrily 
over the other woman as if to get in that 
moment the viewpoint of another pair of 
eyes that no longer sought hers. 

“T’m a friend of Bill Dixon,” she ex- 
plained as Naomi said nothing. 

Naomi nodded. “I know.” 

The girl looked up quickly. 

“Tt—it’s about Bill I want to see you,” 
she brought out the words with the same 
halting pause that had marked her hesita- 
tion in the doorway. 
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Naomi motioned her to a chair. The 
girl’s pale face went a tinge whiter. Her 
lips quivered. 

“Miss Stokes, I—I’ve known Bill Dixon 
all my life. I’ve loved him all my life— 
and I thought he loved me. He used to tell 
me so. We—we’ve always loved the same 
things and done the same things—together 
—in the same way. We’ve ridden hours 
on horseback up into the mountains and 
gone shooting in the woods—and tramped 
with hats off and our hair blowing, to 
places other people didn’t know about. 
When I went away to school and he to 
college, we used to write each other about 
our woods and the longing to get back to 
them—together. We never planned any- 
thing—separately. We sort of always— 
belonged to each other.” 

She halted once more. It was because 
she couldn’t go on. It was only too clear 
that she was putting herself through the 
ordeal of tearing open new wounds for 
some purpose. Naomi looked away. 
To play on her own sympathy of course! 
She wouldn’t listen. It would do no good 
anyway. 

“I’m trying to tell you, Miss Stokes, 
how I love Bill Dixon, how much I want his 
happiness. And now he loves you. Oh, 
I don’t blame him. You’re very beautiful 
—more beautiful than I could ever dream 
of being. You’re like some gorgeous 
flower in a conservatory. I’ve never seen 
anyone like you. At first I thought I 
could—perhaps—win him back—but I 
couldn’t. Not from you. I—I wouldn’t 
know how. I’ve thought about it a lot— 
and I—at first I thought I couldn’t live 
through it. But I’ve got to now. Bill 
can’t help loving you. I don’t blame him 
for that.” She got up suddenly and 
brushed a hand across her eyes. In the 
poise of her body, head thrown back, lips 
quivering, was life’s first big endurance test 
and her brave attempt to meet it. 

“But you’ve got to love him, Miss 
Stokes! You’ve got to make him happy. 
I’d give my life for him. That’s the 
way you’ve got to love him, too. If you 
don’t—if you fail him—ever—I’ll kill 
you!” 

Waves of astonishment swept over 
Naomi. Those eyes that burned behind 
the film of tears! Surely this was not their 
message! To demand happiness for the 
man of whom she was being robbed— 
surely that was not what the girl had come 
for. 

“My dear child—” Naomi began, 
instinctively speaking as if to one years 
younger. 

“T mean it! You think I wouldn’t, but 
I’m not afraid. I have nothing to lose any 
more.” 

She stumbled toward the door, one hand 
reached out gropingly. There she turned 
and once more her eyes traveled over the 
other woman. Naomi felt that from their 
clear gray gaze she could not shield herself. 
A girl so near her own age—the girl she 
might have been! And in that moment 
she knew that Nan Crawford’s words had 
not been bravado, not foolish threat. She 
was battling in her own way for the thing 
she loved. 

She opened the door as if, now that her 
message was given, she could not make her 
escape quickly enough. 

“Make him happy,” came strangled. 
“You must! That’s what I came to tell 
you.” 


° 


CHAPTER V 


TurRouGH the window lifted to the sun- 


‘Jight, the shaft with motes dancing in it 


receded until it slipped away. Naomi had 
been sitting in the same position ever since 
her door had shut on a girl stumbling into 
the dark hallway. All her life she had 
drifted with the least resistant current 
and without thinking much. Now, of a 
sudden, thought had come smashing upon 
her with the devastating violence of a 
hurricane. 

As daylight grayed, she rose a bit stiffly, 
and lighted the few lamps that sent a glow 
through the room. She went into her bed- 
room and started to dress. Bill was coming 
at five to take her to dinner. All afternoon 
she had waited for his usual phone call, for 
the big box of variegated flowers so dif- 
ferent from those other men sent her. 
Neither came, but she was conscious only 
of the numbness of futility. 

She dressed without haste in a plain 
dark cloth suit, feeling, as the minutes 
passed, with a curious finality that Bill 
was not coming. He had never kept her 
waiting like this. 

Yet as the thought swept over her, a 
loud, long ring came from downstairs. 
She opened the door and stood with eyes 
fastened on the dusk. A figure loomed 
out of it, head bent, feet taking the steps 
two at a time. 

He did not look up until they were in her 
living room. ‘Then his head went back 
and the look of desperation he wore made 
her go to him swiftly and push him into a 
chair. He sank down without resistance, 
covering his face with hands he made no 
attempt to steady. She lifted hers from 
his shoulders. ‘‘What is it, Bill? What’s 
happened?” 

“I—I’m late,” were his first shaky 
words. “Sorry.” 

“But what’s happened? Tell me!” 

“Naomi—I—” he broke off. “I don’t 
know how to put it. I feel that just telling 
you is an insult 5 

Ah, she knew now! She knew what was 
coming. 

“That man, Kent!” he stumbled on. 
“They had me all afternoon, he and Alec 
McConnell. I had to listen to things he 
said about you. If I’d been a man, I 
—* have given him the chance to say 
them.” 

Eyes clinging to hers, he waited for some 
question, some denial. He was giving her 
the chance to strike Marshy’s prosecution 
off the record without one word of cross- 
examination. He was urging her to give 
Marshy the lie without even hearing what 
the man had told him. 

All her anguish of the night before had 
been, like so much feminine anguish, un- 
necessary. She had only to concoct a story 
of jealousy or an ancient grudge of Kent’s 
and this boy who had come to mean every- 
thing to her would accept it with the glad- 
hess of one who doesn’t want to question. 
Yet she turned her face from him and said 
nothing, 

“TI listened until I couldn’t stand it. 
me! knocked. him 

own. wine 
killed” ught to be 

“He’s nota swine,” she found herself 
hee in that sound like 

T own. e was probably telling you 
the truth for 
in ged? what he thought was your 
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Economical 


Forty years ago the manage- 
ment of the Bell Telephone System 
organized for a supply of the ap- 
paratus which it foresaw would be 
required in the development of its 
new industry—telephone service. 


The telephone in some countries 
is the luxury of the rich, but in 
America it is used by practically all 
the people. This universal service 
is due in large measure to foresight 
in engineering and manufacture. 


Switchboards with millions of 
parts, other apparatus of highest ef- 
ficiency, and all necessarily of com- 
plex and intricate design, cables 
and wires and a multitude of tech- 
nical devices enable our country to 
lead the world in telephone service, 


All this telephone equipment is 


Works of the Western Electric Company; the manufacturing department of the Bell System 


431 


Equipment 
inade in a factory which is recog- 
nized throughout the world as hav- 
ing the largest production and the 
highest standards of workmanship 


and efficiency. 


This factory, controlled through 
stock ownership by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been for forty years the 
manufacturing department of the 
Bell System; with the result that 
the associated companies secure 
equipment of the highest develop- 
ment, made of the best materials, 
produced in accordance with the 
requirements of the public, and 
with the certainty of moderate costs. 


Economy in the Belf System 
begins with the manufacture of 
equipment. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


Cuticura Soap 
Will Help You 
Clear Your Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, Mass. 


5 YEARS GUARANTEE 


TYPEWRITERS 


5 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


m’'f’rs price. Easy payments, Remington, Smith, 
nderwood, etc. Send for Ghastealed circular at once. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
177 N. State Street, Dept. A-13, Chicago. 


STUDY AT HOME 
Become lewrer, Legally 
trained men win high | 
end big success in business 
public life. Greater opportunities 
now than ever before. Be inde- 
pendent—be aleader. Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We b: . You can train at home 
du you records and letters 
students admitted to the bar in various 
states. Money refunde ding to our G 
if Des ge of LL. B. conferred. 
Thousands of successful students enrolled. Low cost, eas \e 
furnish all text material, fourteen-yolume Law 
iis . Get our valuable 120-page ‘‘Law Guide’’ and ‘ividence’™ 
books . Send for them— 


LaSalle Extension University, Dest. 155-L_ Chicar> 


-FLORIDA- 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, wheth- 
er wishing land or an orange grove, desires the 
best. Write for book of actual photographs and 
learn how you can own your own grove on easy 

yments. BOARD OF TRADE, 15 Trade 


venue, Fruitland Park, Florida 
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Mary 


FACE POWDER and ROUGE 
Fragrant with Parfum Mary Garden 


Mary Garden! So marvelous is her 
loveliness that all the world pays her 
homage. Yet even beauty such as 
hers must be preserved — enhanced— 
glorified. If you would bring out the 
compelling charm of a lovely face, 


touch it with just a little Mary GARDEN 
Rouge—and then impart a rose-petal 
softness with Mary Garpen Face 
Powder. Both are fragrant with the ex- 
quisite Parfum Mary Garoen. They will 
make you beautiful and keep you young. 


Send for a Bijou Box of the Face Powder for your handbag 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., New York, Sole Distributors 
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“Naomi, do you know what you're say- 
ing? He accused you of—” he halted. 

She took him up without waiting. 

“Of things he can prove to you, boy dear. 
I’ve known Marshy Kent years and years 
and he wouldn’t tell you anything about 
me he didn’t know he could back up.” 

His hands were clinched into the hard 
fists that had sent his informer spinning to 
the floor. His chin was fighting forward. 
His eyes fastened on the exotic beauty that 
was Naomi’s, intensified by the fact that 
she was woman, helpless under the lash of 
another man. That was all he saw, a beau- 
tiful woman who needed his protection, 
and to every other vision his youth deter- 
mined to blind itself. 

“T don’t care what he’s told me! I don’t 
care what you’ve been. I only know I love 
you. You're the most glorious, fascinating 
woman in the world—and I want you, do 
you hear! I want you more than anything 


_ —more than anyone! Ilove you! Naomi— 


will you marry me—now—tonight?” 

She closed her eyes. All she had planned 
—all she had longed for! Marshy’s move 
had only succeeded in thrusting it more 
swiftly into her grasp. And yet she did 
not stop to think of that. All that regis- 
tered were those three words: ‘‘I love 

ou.” 

“We'll get away from here!”’ he plunged 
on. “I'll take you west—home. No 
Kents there to tell ugly stories. We'll for- 
get them ourselves. Nobody need ever 
know. We'll be happy—and I’ll have you 
all to myself. Those lips and eyes— 
they’ll be mine, all mine. Naomi—dearest 
—let me kiss them now!” 

Her arms had gone up instinctively, but 
they dropped again without touching him. 
She held away, without looking at him. 

“No, Bill, it can’t be.” 

“Naomi!” 

“No. I couldn’t make you happy, boy, 
I know it.” 

“Yes, you could. Yow’re the only 
woman——” 

“No—I couldn’t. Why, you don’t love 
me. You love the thing I represent—the 
thing that represents me—Broadway. 
Take me away from it and what would I 
be? A faded woman, Bill, a woman who 
would only make you hate her because 
she’s so different from what you thought. 
And I’d rather never have you, than to see 
you in a short time—oh, it wouldn’t take 
long!—disgusted with me.” 

“You don’t love me—that’s it!” he 
flamed. 

“If I didn’t love you, I’d marry you. 
Sounds queer that, doesn’t it?” 

“Then we both care! What else 
matters?” 

“Only that I want to give you happi- 
ness—and I can’t.” 

“You’re the only woman who can.” 

“No, I’m not, dear. You think so now. 
But it’s the grease-paint stuff you love! 
Out on the ranch—with my-hair its own 
color, you’d wonder why you did it.” 

He paid no attention to her last whis- 
pered words. 

“Tm willing to risk it! Tl risk any- 

g for you.” 

“You’d find me out, Bill—you’d be 
bound to. Why, I never go out in the sun 
without wearing a veil to keep the secret 
of my complexion to myself. And there, 
where you belong, I’d be in the sun all 
day.” She tried to smile. “How would I 
ook going round a ranch like the queen of 


aharem? No, you’d have to see me as I 
am—and in a week, you’d hate me.” 

He went close, hearing only the sob in 
her voice. 

“Dearest—you think I’m young—that 
I don’t know my own mind. You think 
I don’t know my woman when I meet her!” 
‘ _ smiled now, with a little shake of the 

ead. 

“You don’t, you only think you do. 
You love the way people look at me in a 
restaurant. You love the way I wear my 
clothes. You love my coloring. It’s put 
on, boy, and so is the sheen of my hair 
you rave about and the blackness of my 
lashes. It’s all fake—like me.”’ : 

“Why are you telling me all this?” 

“Because—because you mean more to 
me than anything in the world. Because 

*I’d rather have your happiness than my 
own.” 

Even as the words came, they amazed 
her. All afternoon they had been strug- 
gling deep down in her consciousness. A 
girl with stark young eyes had opened wide 
those half-closed ones. 

“Then that’s the only thing that 
counts,” he retaliated, eyes alight, and his 
arms went out. “If you love me, I don’t 
care about anything else.”’ 

She pulled back. Once his lips touched 
hers, she knew she could not go through 
with what she had to do. Recklessly— 
while the mood held her—as if she were 
another person playing a trick on Naomi 
Stokes, she moved round the room, turn- 
ing off the soft lamplight. A second later, 
the central chandelier flashed its glare and 
Naomi was at his side again. 

“Wait, Bill—I want to show you some- 
thing.” 

She disappeared into the bedroom. 
When she came back, there was a white 
rag clenched in her hands. 

“T’m not really beautiful the way you 
see me,” and even as she spoke the words, 
her eyes were frightened. “I’m a faker— 
but for once I’m going to be honest with 
you—with myself. I’m going to let you 
see the woman you don’t know, the woman 
you’d see—out there.” 

Without pausing to give herself breath, 
she dragged the cloth, weighted with some 
thick lotion, across her face. It came 
away covered with color. She threw it 
aside. The face it left lifted to his was 
like tragedy, unmasked. 

“Look—I can scrape it off—the beauty 
you love so. This is the way I'll be in 
broad daylight, Bill. These lines—they’re 
the years I’ve stolen from you. They’re 
the real me—the me you don’t know. Do 
you want me now?” 

He looked down on the face that in ten 
seconds had aged ten years. Dazedly he 
took in the circles under the eyes, the 
pinched lines from nostrils to mouth, the 
pallor of the lips. The luminous cream of 
her skin had given way to a whiteness that 
looked dead. All the exotic color of her— 
the color that fascinated him—was gone. 
It was almost as if some magic had wafted 
away the Naomi he knew, as if this were 
another woman. 

He stood there, gazing down on her, 
confused, silent before the revelation he 
could not quite compass. Only the eyes 
of his Naomi remained, infinitely sad, 
infinitely lovely, even with the heavy 
black gone from their straight lashes. 

“You don’t want me now, boy. You 
don’t want the woman I really am. Don’t 
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Just answer me,” she 


stop to think! 
whispered. 

But he didstoptothink. Without quite 
meeting the eyes raised to his, holding his 
own away from the face that seemed 
suddenly a strange one, he lifted her two 
trembling hands, put them against his 


ps. 

“T’ve asked you to marry me, Naomi,” 
he said huskily. “I’m asking you again.” 

“Thank you for that, boy dear. You— 
you’re just everything I thought you were. 
But I’m not going to take you up. Not 
now! If you want me six months from 
now, come back for me. I’ll know then— 
that youneed me. Only, dear—you won’t 
come.” 

He looked straight at her then, letting 
himself see only the eyes that had not 
changed. And she knew before he spoke 
that he was bowing, without argument, to 
her verdict. 

“Tl come back for you,” he told her. 
“T won’t wait six months. You'll see!” 

She simply shook her head and no smile 
of hope touched her pale lips. 

A few minutes later she stood looking for 
a long time at the door that had closed after 
him. Then she put on hat and coat and went 
down the steps and over to the theater. 


CHAPTER VI 


Harvard Club, 
New York, July 3oth. 
Dear Naomi: 

This letter is going to be harder to write 
than an income tax report. When a man 
has never before been on his knees, to a 
woman, they’re apt to be creaky and re- 
sist bending. But I’m on my knees to you, 
my dear, in tribute, in abject apology, 
in the tenderest feeling I’ve ever known 
in my life. 

Last March Bill Dixon went home and 
I sat back with the sensation of a good 
Samaritan. I was blithering ass enough 
to think I was the one who had sent him 
away. ‘Today, four months later, I’ve 
learned the truth. It came with the an- 
nouncement of his marriage to Nan Craw- 
ford. He told me what happened. He 
told me what you had done, Naomi. 

I’ve never had much belief in women. 
T’ve always thought them rather a poor 
lot. That’s the penalty of having begun 
early to know the wrong side of them— 
assuming there was no other. But you’ve 
given an old stager a faith he’s never 
known. For that I can’t repay you. But 
whatever I have, whatever I can give you 
of devotion and friendship is yours, dear 
girl. Knowing what you were equal to 
doing for that boy has suddenly made life 
worth living for me. 

I haven’t seen you in months. Will you 
make up for time lost? Shall we go to 
supper together tomorrow night? 

Yours—I mean it—— 


Naomi’s eyes wandered from the letter 
to another that lay open on the desk beside 
it. It was in a boy’s rugged hand, in- 
coherent, embarrassed. It told of his 
approaching marriage and tried to thank 
her for making him see that the old love 
was the true one. She had read it so many 
times that she could have told what it told 
her—with eyes shut. 

She reread Kent’s letter then. After a 
moment she picked up her pen and wrote: 


Thank you, dear Marshy. I can use 
your friendship. I need it. But I’ve 
quit going.out to suppers—for good. 

Naomi. 
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